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PREFACE 


The chief interest of Francis Parkman’s life 
is not his connection with the great events, 
portant questions, or celebrated people of his 
ae, his life being singularly devoid of external 
d tangible elements available for a biography. 
ie main attraction of the subject lies in his 
vfcuresque, manly character, his inspiring ex- 
lple of fortitude and perseverance, and his 
lining and achievements as historian. As a 
m he was even greater and more interesting 
in his work. It is therefore the man himself 
it I have tried to keep everywhere in view, 
the chief object among the experiences of his 
newhat uneventful life. 

This purpose early brought on a conflict be- 
een a sentiment and a conviction, — respect 
■ Parkman’s extreme reserve and a belief that 
is must be ignored by his biographer. He 
ver admitted any one to his inner life, nor did 
ything to make himself known to the public; 
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on the contrary he greatly preferred retirement, 
and believed that the public had no legitimate 
concern with the private life and character of an 
artist. It is clearly out of accord with his nature 
and feelings to write a biography of him worth 
the reading, and many may suppose that to lift 
the veil ever so little would be entirely against 
his wishes. Yet good reasons have led me in 
this memoir to be as explicit and intimate as 
possible. 

First, I do not agree with him that the pub¬ 
lic has no concern with the private life and 
character of the artist. No man, in any form 
of activity, can elude his personal equation, or 
produce work that is disconnected from its help¬ 
ing and hindering forces. As the artist thus 
depends on the man, a knowledge of the man is 
the indispensable key to his productions. While 
living the artist has an undoubted right to his 
retirement; it may even be indispensable to his 
free activity. But after he has left us, there 
is nothing but benefit in making known the 
qualities and defects, the capacities and limita¬ 
tions from which his works took their birth. 
What perfection of senses had he for perceiving 
men and things ? To what degree did his health 
affect his sensuous and mental activities ? What 
were the nature and trend of his intellectual 
faculties ? What powers of sympathy or imagi- 
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nation secured his intimate relations with his 
work ? What were the force and range of his 
moral sensibilities ? These are among the most 
vital questions in estimating an artist’s labors, 
and they can be answered by studying his char¬ 
acter in the numerous relations of life, far better 
than by considering only his productions. A 
perfect biography would be the strongest testi¬ 
mony a sound reputation could ask, or a false 
one could fear. 

Second, Parkman gave an example in his own 
person of the utmost thoroughness and sincerity. 
I am convinced that he would desire his biography 
to be written, if at all, in the frankest way. 
Also, he has put himself on record in two auto¬ 
biographic letters, as if wishing to make his 
experience useful to any student who should 
meet with unusual difficulties. To this end he 
wrote of his conditions and trials with a fulness 
that he never even approached in daily inter¬ 
course with friends. Finally, there is nothing to 
hide in writing Parkman’s life, and it would 
thus appear that his biography should be as 
free as was his character from all shams and 
concealment. 

The materials for a life of him are extraor¬ 
dinarily scanty. When I began the work he 
seemed to me almost a mythological person, so 
little matter was there sufficiently interesting for 
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publication. Being obliged to save his strength 
and sight for historical labors, he wrote very few 
letters, diaries, or papers of general interest. 
Moreover, while his external life was too un¬ 
eventful to serve as the main dependence, his 
real inner life was never revealed to any one. 
Nor is it easy to show his personality in his 
works, for they are singularly impersonal; he 
kept to the facts of the story, avoiding all 
expression of his philosophy, tastes, opinions, or 
feelings. Furthermore, he felt little sympathy 
with the political, social, religious, or other 
reforms of his time; and though his views 
were very decided, he seldom had eyesight or 
strength to expend in opposing these move¬ 
ments. Again, he held but little intercourse 
with noted people. The singular lack of per¬ 
sonal elements in his life thus made it impracti¬ 
cable to paint him in a picture of his times 
surrounded by important characters. He could 
be presented only as he was — a solitary, often a 
pathetic, figure in the silence and shadow of his 
study. And in turning thus to the most interior 
source of interest — the growth of his mental 
and moral nature — there was yet found com¬ 
paratively little to say; for his opinions, tastes, 
and character were formed when quite young, 
his inelastic, conservative nature changed but 
little with the passage of years, and he left no 
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autobiographic record of the forces and methods 
concerned in this development. Then, partly 
because he was not one of those men who say 
and do quotable things, reminiscences of his 
friends were somewhat disappointing. They 
could give few anecdotes, few witticisms, few 
important thoughts, few noteworthy actions. 
And lastly, my own personal intercourse with 
him seemed too brief to justify his family in 
selecting me as his biographer. Our acquaint¬ 
ance began in 1885, and my departure from 
Boston in 1890 put a stop to our social relations. 
In common with all his friends I often regretted 
that his illness made frequent visits impossible. 
I enjoyed, however, one exceptional privilege 
and opportunity, in camping with him for a 
month on the Batiscan river, near Quebec — a 
good occasion for getting data and impressions 
of value. 

But all these unfortunate hindrances to a com¬ 
plete knowledge of him were to- some extent off¬ 
set by the strong picturesqueness of the man, 
and by the distinct self-revelations made by his 
unconscious, perhaps unwilling, pen. 

My thanks are due, first of all, to Mr. Park- 
man’s family, from whom I have received all: 
possible aid. I should like also to express my 
gratitude to his many friends, both classmates 
and those of later years, who have in different 
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ways given me much, valuable help. And I am 
indebted to Dr. Titus M. Coan for assistance in 
revising the manuscript. 

The chief publications concerning his life are: 
“Francis Parkman,” by the Rev. 0. B. Frothing- 
ham, written for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 2d series, vol. viii.; “ Memoir of Francis 
Parkman,” by Edward Wheelwright, in the Pub¬ 
lications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
vol. i.; and by the same author a life of Mr. 
Parkman in the history of Harvard College, 
class of 1844 ; “ Francis Parkman,” by Barrett 
Wendell, in the Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xxix.; the 
remarks made at a special meeting of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Historical Society in November, 1893, 
by Dr. George E. Ellis, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Hon. George 
S. Hale, Hon. John Lowell, Hon. Martin Brim¬ 
mer, and Hon. Leverett Saltonstall j an article 
by Prof. John Fiske, and one by Mr. Justin 
Winsor in the “Atlantic ” for May, 1894 ; arti¬ 
cles by Rev. Julius H. Ward, in “ McClure’s 
Magazine,” January, 1894, and in the “Forum,” 
December, 1893; “ Francis Parkman,” by Abbe 
H. R. Casgrain; “ Francis Parkman,” by C. II. 
Famkam, in the « Critic,” February 27, 1886; 
“Francis Parkman,” the beginning of a biog¬ 
raphy by Lowell in the “Century” for Novem- 
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ber, 1892; an obituary notice in the “Nation” 
for November 16, 1893; an article by George 
Willis Cooke, in the “ New England Magazine,” 
November, 1889. 

There is very little unpublished matter from 
Parkman’s hand. Though he kept a diary of 
each of his vacation journeys from 1841 to 1846, 
he used the best portions of them in writing the 
“ Scalp Hunter,” “ Exploring the Magalloway,” 
“ A Convent at Rome,” and “ The Oregon 
Trail.” His letters are disappointing to the 
biographer; few in number, they are still 
more inadequate by their shortness, and by 
their limitation to the seeking and copying of 
historical material, or to the most external mat¬ 
ters connected with his condition and move¬ 
ments when travelling. But something has 
been gleaned from Parkman’s letters to Abbe 
H. R. Casgrain and others in Quebec and else¬ 
where. 

Fortunately there exist materials more help¬ 
ful. First should be mentioned the two ex¬ 
tremely interesting autobiographic letters to his 
friends, Dr. George E. Ellis and the Hon. 
Martin Brimmer. These papers are poignant 
revelations of his experiences and of some of his 
traits. Then the reader who has already some 
knowledge of Parkman’s character, will find 
many autobiographical touches in the novel 
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“ Vassall Morton.” “ The Oregon Trail ” gives 
some striking scenes in his life, — the last of the 
manly adventures he loved so much, and that he 
gave up only on account of his subsequent 
infir mities. The prefaces to certain of his hooks 
contain personal references of value, especially 
as to the difficulties and methods connected with 
the writings of the histories ; while his few mis¬ 
cellaneous articles, on Universal Suffrage, on 
Woman Suffrage, on Our Common Schools, give 
direct glimpses on important lines of his thought 
and feeling. 

A word may he said about the plan of this 
memoir. As in the case of many other scholars, 
Parkman’s external life was unimportant com¬ 
pared with the more interior interests of his 
education, his method of work, his historical 
productions, and the growth of his character. It 
seemed advisable, therefore, to depart from the 
tradition that accepts chronological narrative as 
the backbone of biography. I have tried to 
simplify the reader’s labor and gain vividness of 
portraiture, by confining chronology chiefly to 
one chapter, thenceforth viewing facts and expe¬ 
riences as bearing mainly on achievement and 
development. This method naturally leads to 
some repetitions and returns; but it enables one 
to bring many of the details of mere biography 
into closer and more significant relations with 
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the deeper interests of life. The hasty reader, 
however, may be somewhat misled by some of 
these repetitions. As the frequency with which 
the subject’s limitations are brought up is some¬ 
what unusual in biography, he may attribute to 
them undue importance because of mere itera¬ 
tion. But they are repeated only when they 
are necessary in the treatment of successive 
topics. They should be viewed as shadows 
needed to bring out the modelling and main¬ 
tain, at every point, fidelity of portraiture. 
The book naturally divides itself into three 
parts: (1) Parkman’s preparation, (2) the reflec¬ 
tion of his personality in his works, and (3) the 
story of his moral growth. 

Silver Bay, Lake George, 

June, 1900. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

It we seek to trace Francis Farkman’s individ¬ 
uality to its source in any of his ancestors, we shall 
be disappointed. Whether regarded as the outcome 
of his antecedents or as a member of his community, 
he was an original man, marked indeed by some of 
the strongest antipathies for the nature, training, and 
pursuits of his progenitors. Like many other dis¬ 
tinguished New Englanders, he sprang from a cler¬ 
ical family, all members of the early Puritan colonies. 
Many of them were people of energy, capacity, and 
position; a goodly number were scholars and divines 
graduated from Harvard College . 1 

1 Mr. Parkman’s descent in the paternal line, through eight gen¬ 
erations, is as follows: 

1. Thomas Parkman, of Sidmouth, Devon, England. 

2. Elias Parkman, horn in England, settled in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 

1633, married Bridget-. 

3. Elias, h. in Dorchester, Mass., 1635, m. Sarah Trask, of Salem. 

4. William, b. in Salem, Mass., 1658, m. Eliza Adams, of Boston. 

5. Ebenezer, b. in Boston, 1703, minister at Westborough, Mass., nu 

(2d) Hannah Breck. 
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Parkman’s great-grandfather, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Parkman, a graduate of Harvard, 1721, was a man of 
note. 64 He is spoken of as a good example of the 
New England minister of the olden time. Pie mag¬ 
nified his calling, and was careful not to lower its 
dignity, wielding almost despotic power with firmness 
guided by discretion and tempered with kindness. 
He was largely concerned in making the history of 
the town, and also in writing it. The records of 
the church were kept by him on diminutive pages 
and in a microscopic hand during the whole of his 
pastorate. He also kept during the same period a 
private diary written in the same almost undecipher¬ 
able characters. A portion of this diary is preserved 
in the library of the American Antiquarian Society 

6. Samuel, b. in Westborough, m. (2d) Sarah. Rogers. 

7. Francis, b. in Boston, 1788, m. (2d) Caroline Hall. 

8. Francis, b. in Boston, 1823. 

The following is bis descent on tbe mother’s side, through the 
same number of generations, from John Cotton : 

1. John Cotton, b. in England, 1585, m. (2d) Sarah Hankredgc, of 

Boston, England, widow of William Story. Came to Boston, 1633. 

2. John Cotton, b. in Boston, Mass., 1639, m. Joanna Rossiter. 

3. Rowland Cotton, b. in Plymouth, 1667, m. Elizabeth Saltonstall, 

widow of Rev. John Denison. 

4. Joanna Cotton, b. in Sandwich, 1719, m. Rev. John Brown, of 

Haverhill, Mass. (H. C. 1714). 

5. Abigail Brown, b. in , m. Rev. Edward Brooks, of Medford. 

6. Joanna Cotton Brooks, b. in , 1772, m. Nathaniel Hall, of 

Medford. 

7. Caroline Hall, b. in Medford, 1794, m. Rev. Francis Parkman, of 

Boston. 

8. Francis Parkman, b. in Boston, 1823. 

(From Memoir of Francis Parkman, by Edward Wheelwright, in 
rustications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, vol. i. pp. 304 r- 305 .) 
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at Worcester; other portions have been distributed 
among his descendants. Its quaint humor was a 
never-ceasing delight to his great-grandson, the 
historian.” 1 

This excellent divine was worthy of the colonial 
times, not only for his masterful spirit, but also in 
being the father of sixteen children. His third son, 
William, was the boy of seventeen who is mentioned 
by Lowell, and who at Ticonderoga, in 1758, as Park- 
man tells us, “ kept in his knapsack a dingy little 
notebook in which he jotted down what passed each 
day.” Another son, Breck, was one of the minute 
men who marched from Westborough on the 19th of 
April, 1775. 

Samuel Parkman, the twelfth child of this minis¬ 
ter, was the grandfather of the historian. He came 
to Boston as a poor boy, and by his assiduity and 
talent rose to eminence and opulence among the 
merchants of Boston. He was a liberal benefactor 
of Harvard University. 

The Rev. Francis Parkman, father of the historian, 
was born in Boston in 1788, graduated from Harvard 
in 1807, received the degree of Sanctce Theologice Doc¬ 
tor in 1843, and was installed in 1813 as pastor of 
the New North Church in Boston, corner of Hanover 
and Clark streets. This charge he retained to the 
end of his pastorate in 1849. From 1819 to 1849 he 
was one of the Overseers of Harvard University. He 
added a donation to his father's gift to the College, 
1 Mr. Wheelwright's Memoir . 
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and thus helped to found tlw Turkman Professorship 
of Theology. As a student he showed “ a strong 
desire for knowledge and an aptitude to avad 
himself of all means which presented for .genera! 
improvement.” 1 

“Every aspect of suffering touched him tenderly. 
There was no hard spot in his breast. 1 1 is hmme w a* 
the centre of countless mercies to various forms of want; 
and there were few solicitors of alms, local or it iuora:;*, 
and whether for private necessity or public henofars i»*u 
that his doors did not welcome and scud away .sati-ta 4. 
The processes of his mind were practical* however, rrulo-r 
than speculative. His style was not wanting in force* 
but distinguished rather for clearness and ease. For many 
years he has been widely known and esteemed for bm 
efficient interest in some of our most conspicuous and 
useful institutions of philanthropy. Harvard Timor- 
sity . . . was very near to his heart, and its concern* 
touched his personal prided 72 

Another writer says of him: 


“Whether he conversed on theology or politics or man¬ 
ners or individual character, or recorded some sad * r 
pleasant experience of his own, tho wine and genial 
humorist was always observable, softening, enlivening, 
enriching everything he touched; his praetical discern- 
ments were so sure and keen, his knowledge of tin* w-ri i 
was so extensive and his perception of diameter ami 
motives was so quick and deep that it was impossible to 
pose on him by any pretense or deception.” • 

* Sp. TOp ple _ 2 Bisll °I ) Huntington. 
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Lowell says of him : 1 

“He still survives in traditions of an abundant and 
exquisite humor, provoked to wilder hazards, and set in 
stronger relief (as in Sterne) by the decorum of his 
cloth.” 

His genial temper, however, was often shadowed 
by attacks of melancholy. In spite of a nature that 
was generous, free even to eccentricity in certain 
directions, he was very conservative in feeling and 
opinions, — an excellent Bostonian of those days. 

When he died, in 1852, the Boston Association 
celebrated him as “one who loved his calling and 
discharged all its duties with untiring devotedness. 
As a preacher he was practical and evangelical; as 
a pastor tender and affectionate. He was a man of 
active and useful charities, a friend to learning, a 
punctual member or an energetic officer of many 
literary, philanthropic, and religious associations, as 
well as a true friend of the worthy poor.” One of 
the best tributes paid to him was Dr. Ephraim Pea¬ 
body’s saying that he was particularly kind to the 
unattractive. And finally, it is pleasant to add that 
“Pie was a kind and indulgent father, and though 
he did not sympathize with all his son’s aspirations 
and pursuits, he never thwarted or opposed them.” 2 

Francis Parkman’s maternal branch sprang from 
the good old Puritans, John Cotton of Boston and 
of Plymouth. His great-grandfather was the Rev. 

1 The Century , November, 1892. 

3 Mr. Wheelwright's Memoir . 
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Edward Brooks, of Medford, Massachusetts, who 
graduated at Harvard in 1757, and was u ralhui U * 
the church at North Yarmouth, Maims where, how- 
ever, he remained only five years, having been dis- 
missed on account of his too liberal views .’ 11 r \ bh 
is the only person among Parkman’s ancestors win» 
is mentioned as having liberal tendencies. “ (>n the 
19th of April, 1775, he went over to Lexington, <»n 
horseback, with his gun on his shoulder, and in Ins 
full-bottomed wig.” 2 His chief exploit on that 
eventful day appears to have been saving the life 
of a wounded British officer. Parkman records that 


through the sister of Peter Chardon Brooks he him¬ 
self shared in the Huguenot blood that often played 
so prominent a part in the history of New KnglaruL 
Parkman derived more traits from his mother than 
from any other of his ancestors. She was (’undine, 
daughter of Nathaniel Hall, of Medford, Massachu¬ 


setts. Mr. Frothingham wrote of her : 8 “She \v;ls 
a fine example of the best type of New England 


woman . . . She was a Unitarian by inheritance, hut 
quite uninterested in speculative or dogmatic matters*. 
With questions of doctrine she did not concern her¬ 
self, and took no part in the controversies that were 
racing around her, though she had a profound rc- 
spect for spiritual things and an undoubtlng faith 
m Cardinal P ri *ciples of religion. IIer devot ion 

1 Mr. Wheelwright's Memoir. 
g mer Chardon Brooks. 

B ’ F * othin K h,im ’ n ° -tl,n * 

* J Mlst ' ^ oc - °f Mass. } yoI. via. p. f>21. 
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to her husband and children was with her a sacred 
duty. Humility, charity, truthfulness were her prime 
characteristics. Her conscience was firm and lofty, 
though never austere. She had a strong sense of 
light, coupled with perfect charity toward other 
people; inflexible in principle, she was gentle in 
practice. Intellectually she could hardly be called 
brilliant or accomplished, but she had a strong vein 
of common sense and practical wisdom, great pene¬ 
tration into character, and a good deal of quiet 
humor.” And Miss Parkman says of her: “ She 
had a strong unselfish and gentle nature, a calm and 
steady temperament, with deep feeling, yet great, 
though never cold reserve. She had abundant com¬ 
mon sense and excellent judgment, great penetra¬ 
tion in discerning character, shrewd and humorous, 
but never sharp in her criticism of it. She was too 
retiring and self-distrustful to share her husband’s 
marked social tastes, but in her large circle of friends 
and relations she was a great favorite. She was very 
simple in her tastes, loved her home, and never 
wanted to leave it, and was its centre, the sure and 
loving dependence of all in it. The strength and 
sweetness of her nature were all expressed in her 
face. Whatever characteristics Frank inherited from 
his parents came from her. He was like her in 
many ways, and the expression of his face grew more 
and more like hers. She had, I think, always a 
peculiar tenderness toward him, her oldest child.” 
Mrs. Parkman brought into the family most fortu- 
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nate elements, —a mental steadiness and moral ear¬ 
nestness that elevated and purified as much as it 
sweetened. 

This superficial account of Parkman’s ancestry, 
is, however, almost useless, nor would a much fuller 
one help us where we most desire help, — in compre¬ 
hending the personality we are about to study; our 
data and insight are still utterly inadequate to a 
solution of the mysteries of heredity, and we can¬ 
not trace many of Parkman’s peculiarities to their 
sources. Yet there is a certain interest, if no cer¬ 
tain knowledge, in these glimpses; they enable us 
to mark some traits that might be overlooked with¬ 
out such hints to arouse and direct curiosity. They 
will enable us to see how vigorously and independ¬ 
ently he disagreed with many of the tendencies and 
traditions of his family; how, on the other hand, lie 
faithfully adhered to many of them ; and again, how 
he often wished to free himself from some of the 
most fundamental inherited forces of his character. 

A biography to be worth anything should have its 
basis in a thorough knowledge of the subject's char¬ 
acter, since all the practical accomplishments of Ids 
life spring from that source. The fundamentals of 
his physical and mental being arc the only keys to 
his aims, tastes, abilities, limitations, and achieve¬ 
ments. We need these keys at the start, justly to 
appreciate, as we go along, the life to lie described. 
Parkman’s physical organism was strangely com¬ 
pounded of strength and weakness. It lacked that 
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equilibrium of forces which secures health and makes 
consecutive labor possible. His eyes failed him in 
college, and ever afterwards refused their usual ser¬ 
vice ; his brain was affected by some disorder that 
limited, and often entirely prevented intellectual 
activity; in short, he had to endure a great deal of 
pain and suffering nearly all his life. In the inti¬ 
mate question of the body’s relation to mental action, 
It must be noted that his senses were not highly 
developed; he was more or less insensible to delicate 
impressions from sound, color, odors, taste, and touch. 
His physical organism thus imposed on him many 
limitations, although it gave him the advantages of 
exceptional energy, a great love of activity, and a 
very tenacious vitality and power of endurance. 1 

The mental make-up of the man corresponded with 
Ms physical development, his character being marked 
by a few simple and elementary powers rather than 
by delicacy, subtlety, and variety of sensibilities and 
emotions. His entire personality was moulded by 
the master quality of manliness. Impetuosity, cour¬ 
age, honesty, energy, reserve, a practical turn of 
mind, and an iron will were his chief forces. A lack 

1 “ In personal appearance Mr. Parkman was distinctly notice 
able. He was about five feet eleven in height, square-shouldered, 
and firm-set. He had a strong, clear-cut face, always closely shaved, 
with a chin and jaw of marked vigor of outline. His forehead was 
rugged and broad; his whole carriage and expression was that of a 
modest but resolute man, capable, spite of whatever drawbacks 
and infirmities, of hard work and the persistent prosecution of 
difficult undertakings.” (E. L. Godkin, in the New York Evening 
Post, Nov. 0, 1893.) 
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of certain elements of spirituality constituted his 
chief defect; a matter to he more fully dwelt on in 
a later chapter. 

These, then, were the raw materials of the human 
entity, Francis Parkman—the marble that his gifts, 
ambition, and experience were to carve into the his¬ 
torian, the citizen, the friend, the father. 









CHAPTER II 

CHRONOLOGICAL 

Francis Parkman, eldest son of the Rev. Francis 
Parkman and Caroline (Hall) Parkman, was born in 
Boston, Mass., on the 16th of September, 1828. He 
was born in a house that still exists, though much 
altered, — the “ Lyndhurst,” No. 4A Allston Street. 
About 1829 the family moved to No. 1 Green Street, 
where they resided until about 1838, when they took 
possession of the house that Samuel Parkman, the 
historian’s grandfather, had built for himself. This 
stately colonial mansion, No. 5 Bowdoin Square, was 
one of the landmarks of Boston. 

“It was an excellent specimen of the Colonial resi¬ 
dences once so common in and around Boston, a large 
square house, three stories in height, and built of brick. 

. . . Within was a fine entrance hall, and a noble stair¬ 
case with spiral balusters. When the house was demol¬ 
ished the historian caused these balusters to be removed, 
and placed on the stairs of the house which he built for 
himself at Jamaica Plain. . . . There was a 6 front yard* 
enclosed by a light and simple iron fence with tall square 
pillars at the comers. In the rear was a large paved 
courtyard, and beyond that, where the land sloped rapidly 
to the north, a garden, divided into terraces, one 
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below the other, and devoted to the cultivation of fruits 
rather than of dowers. The davor of a certain choice va¬ 
riety of bergamot pear which grew there still lingers in 
the memory of those who were ever so fortunate as to 
taste it.” 1 

Later we see Parkman as a child from eight to thir¬ 
teen years of age, living on his grandfather’s farm at 
Medford, where he developed his love of nature by- 
roaming the woods of the Middlesex Fells; and 
again as a schoolboy, serious over his books in tlie 
Chauncy Hall School, or with equal earnestness 
studying nature more intimately in chemistry and 
the natural sciences. 

In 1840 he entered Harvard College in the class of 
’44. During his college course he devoted liimself 
with ardor and concentration to his special interests, 
— the study of rhetoric and history, the pursuit of 
physical development, and a knowledge of the 
American wilderness. His diaries of these year's 
enable us to follow his vacation trips to the wilds of 
New England and localities of historical interest; 
but no record offers much information as to the 
formative forces of his life. In his freshman year he 
“chummed” with his classmate Benjamin Apthorp 
Gould in No. 9 Holworthy Hall. After that lie had 
a room to himself, — a condition better suited to liis 
reserved and studious nature. When sophomore lie 
lived at Mrs. Ayers’s on the corner of Garden Street 
and the Appian Way; in the junior year he lived in 
1 Wheelwright. 
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24 Massachusetts Hall, during the senior year in 21 
of the same building. 

For the first year of his law course, 1844-5, he 
occupied No. 7 Divinity Hall; after that date he 
generally lived with his parents, until his marriage 
in 1850. 

It was in 1841 that he began the researches and 
experiences that were to fit him for his work, making 
his first trip to the wilderness with Daniel D. Slade, 
passing through Portsmouth to Alton, thence along 
Lake Winnipesaukee to Centre Harbor; on to the 
Notch and up Mount Washington; thence to Franconia 
Notch, Lancaster, Colebrook, Dixville Notch, thence 
to the Androscoggin river near the mouth of the 
Magalloway, and up this river to its junction with 
the Little Magalloway. 

The next year, in company with Henry Orne 
White, he made a second trip to the Magalloway. 
They passed through Albany, Saratoga, and dens 
Falls to Lake George. After studying the battle¬ 
fields about Caldwell they hired a rowboat and spent 
a week camping along the shores of the lake, — fish¬ 
ing, shooting, climbing mountains, and hunting rattle¬ 
snakes. At Sabbath Day Point he tarried a day to 
gather from an old Revolutionary pensioner, Captain 
Patchen, traditions connected with the region. After 
a careful examination of Ticonderoga the two crossed 
Lake Champlain to Burlington, and there began 
their walk to Canada and the head-waters of the 
Magalloway. They passed through Essex, Jericho, 
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Underhill, Cambridge, Johnson, Troy, Stanstead, 
Barnston and Canaan, and finally reached Connecti¬ 
cut Lake. From this point onward their journey is 
described in “Harper’s Magazine ” for November, 
1864. Parkman often expressed a particular fondness 
for Lake George; -it was perhaps, after his home, the 
corner of the earth most dear to him. As the object 
of his first literary pilgrimage, it stirred his imagina¬ 
tion strongly both by its beautiful scenery and its 
exceptional wealth of historical traditions. 

In the winter vacation of 1848 he visited his class¬ 
mates Hale and Perry, at Keene, N. H. 

“It was doubtless with recollections of this visit and 
of others in his mind, that in the last published volume 
of his histories, Parkman speaks of Keene as t a town 
noted in rural New England for kindly hospitality, cul¬ 
ture without pretence, and good breeding without con¬ 
ventionality . 7 1 His two classmates were not the only 
acquaintances he had in this delightful New Hampshire 
town. Two years before, while with Slade in the White 
Mountains, he had fallen in with a lively party of travel¬ 
lers from this place, and one young lady in particular had 
charmed him by the ‘ laughing philosophy 7 with which 
she had taken 4 a ducking 7 in his company while passing 
through the Notch on the stage and in a pouring rain. 
Still more was he pleased by the ‘ strength and spirit and 
good-humor 7 she had shown in the ascent of Mount Wash¬ 
ington. With this lady, who afterwards married a dis¬ 
tinguished citizen of her native State , 2 Parkman kept up 
ft lifelong friendship . 77 

1 A Half Century , yoL ii. p. 230. 


2 Wheelwright 
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There is no reference in diaries or letters of 1843 
to any journey to the wilderness. But he made a 
trip to Canada for historical materials, examining 
again on the way the battlefields of Lake George 
and Late Champlain, going on to St. Johns and 
Chambly, and visiting Montreal. He gathered notes 
of the Hope Gate and other important localities at 
Quebec, and on his way back to Boston through the 
White Mountains, noted many stories of frontier life 
and border warfare. Perhaps it was at this time 
that he made the trip to which he refers in “ Mont¬ 
calm and Wolfe ”: 

“1 once, when a college student, followed on foot the 
route of Rogers from Lake Memphremagog to the Con¬ 
necticut.” 

He then went to Maine to study the Indians near 
Bangor and to collect the traditions of their wars 
with the Mohawks. This vacation was evidently 
something else than the collegian’s usual season of 
idleness. This nineteenth summer of his life, the 
beginning of his exclusive devotion to historical 
labors, witnessed the birth of the deep enthusiasm 
that later overcame such remarkable obstacles, and 
infused his persistent industry with heroism. 

In September he visited Europe, making the tour 
we shall follow in his diaries. 

In 1844, after a creditable though not brilliant 
college career, he graduated from Harvard and 
entered the Harvard Law School. 
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u He was a member, while in college, of tlie Institute 
of 1770, of the L 0. H., of the Hasty Pudding Club, — 
of which he was successively Vice-President and Presi¬ 
dent,—of the Harvard Natural History Society,—of 
which he was Corresponding and Recording Secretary 
and Curator of Mineralogy,—of the C. C. or Chit-Chat, 
of the short-lived R. T. H., and of the Phi Beta Kappa.” 1 

The vacations of this year he devoted to historical 
research. Taking his rifle he tramped alone over the 
hills of western Massachusetts, to study the routes 
followed by the French and Indians in their attacks 
on that region. He passed through Springfield, 
Cabotville (old name of Chicopee), Chester Factory, 
Lee, Stockbridge, Great Barrington, Mount Wash¬ 
ington, Lebanon Springs, Stephentown, the Plopper 
and North Adams. 

The diary of 1845 shows that he had now focussed 
his ambitions on a definite work — the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac. In April of that year he made a trip to St. 
Louis, and spent the summer in collecting materials 
for this volume. He visited Lancaster, Paradise, 
Harrisburg, Williamsport, Trout Run, Blossburg, 
Coming, Seneca Lake, Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Windsor, Sandwich, Mackinaw, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Palmer, Newport, Niagara, the Devil’s Hole, Fort 
Niagara, Oswego, Syracuse and Onondaga Castle. 
In all these journeys he showed indefatigable energy 
and alertness, and while his main interest was histor¬ 
ical research, in which pursuit he noted the scenery 
of historic places, examined family papers and other 
1 Wheelwright’s Class of 1844, p. 162. 
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documents, and wherever it was possible interviewed 
descendants of the actors in his historic drama, his 
diary reveals almost as much of interest in nature, 
human nature, and civilization. The sketches he 
contributed to the “ Knickerbocker Magazine ” 1 
show something of these tendencies crystallized in 
literary forms. 

In the winter of 1846 he made a trip through Penn¬ 
sylvania, visiting Trenton, Philadelphia, Washing¬ 
ton, Baltimore, Harrisburg, Carlisle, Chambersburg 
and Pittsburg. This year is marked also by his most 
adventurous and important expedition, the trip of the 
Oregon Trail. 

His classmate, Mr. Wheelwright, has given us 
the following glimpse of Parkman’s social life in 
college: 

“His boarding-place during the greater part of his 
College course was at Mrs. Schutte’s, a lady who kept 
an excellent table at what was thought a very moderate 
price even in those days. The company was numerous, 
comprising representatives of all the classes. Much 
lively and interesting talk went on there, at and after 
meals, and not a little good-natured chaffing. Almost all 
the guests had some soubriquet conferred upon them, more 
or less indicative of their characters, or of some peculiar¬ 
ity of appearance or manner. Some of these, from their 
happy appropriateness, soon spread beyond the coterie 
where they originated, and have even clung to their re¬ 
cipients through life. Such was not the case with that 

1 See the list of his works in Appendix. 
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bestowed upon Mr. Parkman. Prom being oftener an 
amused listener to conversation tban an active parti¬ 
cipant in it, be was called lucus a non lucendo, c Tlie 
Loquacious/ a title so absurdly inappropriate that his 
college friends to-day recall it with difficulty, par from 
being the unsocial character this ironical nickname would 
imply, Mr. Parkman keenly enjoyed the society of his 
fellow-students. Never boisterous in his mirth, he was 
by no means averse to taking part in merrymaking’s and 
festivities. He was catholic in his likings, and had 
already begun to develop that keen insight into char¬ 
acter which is one of the striking features of his his¬ 
torical writings. He could penetrate within the outer 
covering of mannerisms and affectations, and see the man 
himself. He enjoyed with equal zest the wild exuber¬ 
ance of William Morris Hunt and the placid philosophy 
of G-eorge Blankern Cary. He took a lively interest in 
all that went on in College, and was always ready to do 
his share in protesting against abuses and redressing 
wrongs. An instance of this is recorded in the contem¬ 
porary journal of a classmate. At one time, in the 
Sophomore year, the Latin professor, Dr. Reck, adopted 
the arbitrary and novel practice of calling the roll in 
his recitation-room at precisely the hour, instead of five 
minutes after, as had been the immemorial custom, and 
abo of marking as absent all who simply came late, 
Parkman thereupon drew up a memorial, remonstrating 
against the innovation, obtained the signatures of the 
principal members of the class, and sent it to the Fac¬ 
ulty. And the remonstrance had the desired effect.” . . . 

Though rather fond of calling upon his classmates, with 
w om he was always popular, he rarely asked them to 
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visit him in return. One reason probably was that he was 
very little in his own room, except at night for the pur¬ 
pose of sleeping. His constant craving for bodily exer¬ 
cise kept him out-of-doors or at the gymnasium the 
greater part of the day. Moreover, as is now known, 
lie had already begun to read such books as he thought 
suited to help him toward the attainment of his great 
object, already well outlined in his mind. He did not 
care to have these secret studies interrupted by chance 
callers, who might also discover in his room some traces 
of the c lucubrations ’ which he says he pursued at this 
time ‘with a pernicious intensity/ keeping his plans and 
purposes to himself, while passing among his companions 
as an outspoken fellow.” 1 

Parkman’s reserve as to Ms literary ambition was 
somewhat exceptional. He not only published his 
first productions anonymously, but he persistently 
denied any such ambition as late as 1845. In the 
following letter to Ms classmate, George B. Cary, 
be said: 

Cambridge, Dec. 15, '44. 

Dear George, — Here am I, down in Divinity Hall (!) 
enjoying to my heart’s content that otiurn cum dignitate 
which you so affectionately admire; while you, poor 
devil, are being jolted in English coaches, or suffering 
the cramp in both legs on the banquette of a Drench 
diligence. Do you not envy me in my literary ease ? — 
a sea-coal fire — a dressing-gown — slippers — a favorite 
author; all set off by an occasional bottle of champagne, 
or a bowl of stewed oysters at Washburn’s ? This is the 
1 Wheelwright. 
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cream of existence. To lay abed in tbe morning, till 
the sun has half melted away tbe trees and castles on 
the window-panes, and Nigger Lewis’s fire is almost 
burnt out, listening meanwhile to tbe steps of tb© 
starred Divinities as they rush shivering and panting 
to their prayers and recitations — then to get up to a 
fashionable breakfast at eleven — then go to lecture — 
find it a little too late, and adjourn to Joe Peabody’s 
room, for a novel, conversation, and a morning glass of 
madeira — while you are puckering your lips over bad 
i nil ordinaire in a splendid cafe, and screaming g argon 
in vain hope of relief. If I am not mistaken, George, 
this is leading a happier life, by your own showing, than 
to be encountering the hard knocks and vexations of a 
traveller’s existence. After all, man was made to be 
happy; ambition is a humbug — a dream of youth 5 and 
exertion another; leave those to Freshmen and divinities. 
I think the morbid tendency to unnecessary action passes 
away as manhood comes on; at any rate, I have never 
been half so quiescent as since I was qualified to vote 
against Polk and Dallas. 

Perhaps you may imagine me under some vinous influ¬ 
ence in writing thus. Not at all; yet if I had written 
this a few nights ago, perhaps it might have smacked 
more of inspiration. We had a class spree! where, if 
there was not much wit, there was, as the Vicar of 
Wakefield says, a great deal of laughing, not to mention 
singing, roaring, and unseemly noises of a miscellaneous 
character. There was Gould, and Farnsworth, Wild, 
Batchelder, and numbers more of the same renown. Joe 
also gave an entertainment not long ago, where, if there 
was not so much noise made, there were better jokes 
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cracked and better champagne opened. And now, what 
are yon doing; a cnp of coffee at Very’s, perhaps; then 
a lonnge, quizzing glass at eye, in the Louvre, followed 
by a ditto on the Italian Boulevard, and a fifty-franc 
dinner at the Trois Freres. What supplement shall I 
add to this? You will not be sorry, I dare say, to hear 
a word of some brethren of your nodes anibrosiunae , 
though I imagine that those nodes do not now appear 
very ambrosial on the retrospect. Hale vibrates between 
Law and Gospel. I fear the chances are a little in favor 
of the Devil. Snow is established in Graduates’ Hall, 
with two pianos, Shelley, and a half-cask of ale. He now 
and then appears at the one o’clock lecture, rubbing his 
eyes and gaping. Clarke is here, taking boxing lessons. 
Ned is in town, a counter-jumper by da 3 r , and a literary 
character by night; on the way to make a very sensible 
and accomplished man. Perry has been hunting deer and 
hilling partridges, and would fain persuade a quiet fellow 
like me to leave Cambridge and join him; but I preferred 
a pleasant fireside. Old Treadwell is splashing about in 
the muddy waters of politics and law. Our brothers, 
whilom of X X, accused me in the beginning of the term 
of an intention of authorship! probably taking the hint 
from the circumstance of my never appearing till eleven 
o’clock, k la Scott; but I believe they no longer suspect 
me of so ill advised an intention. It would run a little 
counter to my present principles, though I do remember 

the time when G. B. C. meditated the Baron of B-; 

and Snow felt sure (in his cups) of being Captain General 
of Transatlantic literature, while your humble servant’s 
less soaring ambition aspired to the manufacture of blood 
and thunder chronicles of Indian squabbles and massa- 
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CTes. But I Lave discovered a new vein of talent, wTiicB 
I think you did not suspect. In fact, I did not dream 
I could play the hypocrite so well as to deceive your dis¬ 
cerning eye, on my return from Europe. I think I did, 
however: and I believe you embarked in the impression 
that foreign travel had wasted all its charms on my 
incorrigible idiosyncrasy. You will answer this, "Will 
you not? I am very eager to hear from you. 1 

Yours truly, 

F. Parkman. 

Parkman still concealed the master passion of 
his soul when writing to another of his most intimate 
friends, the next year: 

“By the way, what do you mean by charging me (for 
the fourth time, is it ?) with a design to write a novel, or 
a poem, or an essay, or whatever it is ? Allow me to tell 
you that though the joke may be good, it is certainly 
old. ... If you catch me writing anything of the sort, you 
might call me a ‘darned fool* with great propriety as 
well as elegance.” 2 

In answer to his friend’s charge of deception, lie 
wrote: 

“He [a mutual friend] tells me besides that you 
threaten me with vengeance for deceiving you as to my 
intention of c publication,* to which charge I most em¬ 
phatically plead not guilty, and deprecate your wrath. X 
think an occasional i posterior,* as Perry calls them, in 
the s Knickerbocker * will hardly put me in the predica- 

1 Letter to G. B. Cary. 

* To G. S. Hale, Feb. 13, 1845. 
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rnent of a publisher, and I did not suspect that c literary 
intentions * had with you so comprehensive a signifi¬ 
cation.” 1 

Although the following letter is not important for 
its contents, it has a certain interest as the only auto¬ 
biographic offset to the Spartan spirit that ruled his 
life. 

He wrote to G. S. Hale, Nov. 24, 1844: 

“We wanted you the other night. Joe got up one of 
his old-fashioned suppers, on a scale of double magnifi¬ 
cence, inviting thereunto every specimen of the class of 
’44 that lingered within an accessible distance. There 
was old S. and Snaggy, N. D., Ned W. (who, by the way, 
is off for Chili!), P., etc., etc. The spree was worthy of 
the entertainment. None got drunk, but all got jolly; 
and Joe’s champagne disappeared first; then his madeira; 
and his whiskey punch would have followed suit, if its 
copious supplies had not prevented. At first, all was 
quiet and dignified, not unworthy of graduates; hut at 
length the steam found vent in three cheers for ’44, and 
after that we did not cease singing and roaring till one 
o'clock. Even my hideous voice grew musical; I suc¬ 
ceeded in actually singing in the chorus to fi Yankee 
Doodle,’ without perceptibly annoying the rest. At 
length, all deserted, except a chosen few. Old S. sat 
on the rocking-chair, with one foot on the table, and the 
other on his neighbor’s shoulder, laughing and making 
execrable puns. He had the key of the door in his pocket 
so that nobody could get out. The whole ended with 
smashing a dozen bottles against the Washington [word 
i To G. S. Hale, April 24,1845. 
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illegible], and a war-dance witb scalp-yells in the middle 
of the Common, in the course of which several night- 
capped heads appeared at the opened windows of the 
astonished neighbors.” 

As Parkman was already guided by the literary 
ambition that governed his entire career, we can 
appropriately take that purpose as the thread on 
which to string the facts of his subsequent external 
life. Such a course is all the clearer since he rarely 
made a journey or undertook any labor disconnected 
from his work. But unfortunately there is little 
material out of which to spin this thread, and the 
thread itself is rarely met with in our scanty 
biographical details. 

At the close of the year 1846 he had seen most of 
the remnants of Indian tribes to be found from Maine 
to the Rocky Mountains, visited nearly all the locali¬ 
ties connected with his theme, and gathered what 
could be procured of family papers and traditions, 
besides official and published documents. Thus he 
had made a good beginning in the collection of 
materials for his great work when hardly more than 
out of college. Early in his researches he had in 
view not only the general theme of the Old French 
War, but the special topic- of the Conspiracy of Pon¬ 
tiac. Although this subject was the last one in his 
epoch of history, he wrote it the first, — perhaps re¬ 
garding it as easier to deal with than the others, and 
more certain of success because of its picturesqueness. 

Finding his health in a deplorable state at the 
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close of his Oregon Trail journey, he devoted himself 
largely to medical treatment during 1847 and 1848. 
He spent the greater part of these years in New 
York and at West New Brighton on Staten Island, 
under the care of an oculist, also at a water cure in 
Brattleboro, Vt., to improve his general health. But 
literary ambition was not to be put aside on account 
of illness and poor sight. With the help of friendly 
eyes and hands he first dictated “ The Oregon Trail ” 
in the autumn of 1846, then took up 54 Pontiac. 5 ’ A 
gentleman 1 who as a boy knew Parkman when the 
latter lived on Staten Island, gives me these recollec¬ 
tions of him: 

u With regard to Frank Parkman, I do remember him 
very distinctly when he was down here for treatment of 
his eyes about 1847. 

u At the same time were gathered there for the same 
purpose — my father’s ministrations — a goodly number of 
disenchanted dreamers of Brook Farm, then in process of 
disintegration — Mr. Dana, Mr. Ripley, and many others 
less experimentally philanthropic or more purely literary, 
among whom were Longfellow, Willis, Morris, while for 
a time the Rev. Charles Lowell, his son James, and his 
daughters were, with Professor Youmans, members of the 
household. 

“ Prank Parkman, or c Cousin Frank/ as he was called 
by the Shaw family, was a great favorite with the boys ; 
with whom he played and to whom he told wondrous tales 
of adventure by field and flood — he having recently re¬ 
turned from one of his frontier expeditions. Later his 
i Dr. S. R. Elliott. 
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stories began to vary from tbe strictly historical, and to 
take on tbe gnise of fictions. And at last one evening 
when we were out rowing on the river in front of our 
bouse ‘Cousin Frank* told of a frightful struggle which, 
be and bis companions had with sharks, in the Bay of 
California, which lasted over two hours and during which 

be and bis two companions—Mexican pearl divers- 

were in 90 feet of water, so that when the party reached 
the surface, they were all nearly out of breath. We hoys 
looked at each other silently for a while, until Hob Shaw, 
who being a relation was less shy of speech —. did ejacu¬ 
late ‘ g’long 7 ! so forcibly that the passage from the credi¬ 
ble to tbe incredible was recognized. On another occasion 
— also in tbe boat — he told us about a row among the 
animals at an Eastern menagerie, during which he had 
tied tbe trunk to tbe tail of tbe biggest and most savage 
elephant, under bis belly, till be surrendered by holding 
up bis paw and purring. We were never quite sure after 
that whether tbe tales of adventure so freely narrated 
were meant to be taken literally or not, as ‘ Cousin 
Frank’s 7 face gave no outward or visible sign for grave or 
gay. ... He was an excellent talker among his peers, 
tbe adults, and we boys liked him even better than James 
Russell Lowell, who bad taken more notice of our adoles¬ 
cence, but who somehow appeared condescending and 
Bostony to our untutored fancy.** 

He returned to his father’s house in 1849, haring 
reaped but little benefit from the efforts of the doc¬ 
tors—the “medical faculty,” as he used to caH them. 
With the help of his friend, Charles Eliot Norton, in 
reading proof, he was able to prepare “ The Oregon 
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Trail” for publication in book form. In 1850 be 
married Catherine Scollay, a daughter of Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow. His marriage was a very happy one, yet 
this epoch of his life was not free from severe strain. 
With, a small income — up to the death of his father 
in 1852 — he found some difficulty in meeting the 
expenses of a domestic establishment and those of 
historical research. His first home was a cottage, 
still standing on Dorchester Avenue, at Milton Lower 
Falls; afterward he occupied for a year or two a 
house in Brookline, on Cottage Street, generally 
spending the winter season in Boston with his par¬ 
ents or his father-in-law. When at the death of his 
father he came into the possession of money, he 
bought about three acres of land on the shore of 
Jamaica Pond. Here was the cottage which he oc¬ 
cupied for half the year until he rebuilt it in 1874; 
and he continued to live there through the summer 
and autumn for the rest of his life. In 1853 “ the 
enemy ” again became too aggressive to be ignored, 
and again he resorted to water-cure, at Northampton. 
He was always willing to give the doctors every 
facility and to undergo any method of treatment, 
following faithfully the advice he sought — except¬ 
ing in regard to giving up writing. 

Meanwhile, with the help of his wife and her sis¬ 
ter, Miss Mary Bigelow, as amanuensis, he pushed 
along his literary labors. As soon as “Pontiac ” was 
off his hands —1851 — he began collecting materials 
for Ms historical series, and also wrote a few reviews 
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of historical works for the “ Christian Examiner.” He 
now tried his hand at fiction, publishing “ Vassal 
Morton ” in 1856. In this year he made a trip to 
Montreal, Quebec, and Nova Scotia. 

But even this limited and precarious activity was 
greatly hindered and finally arrested; for arthritis at¬ 
tacked one of his knees in 1851, and by depriving him 
of his usual walks greatly impaired his general powers. 
Horseback riding relieved him to some degree, but 
even this was not always possible. His family now 
numbered three children: Grace, born in 1851, Fran¬ 
cis, born in 1854, and Katharine, in 1858. The first 
great bereavement of his life fell with the death of 
his promising son in 1857. The next year profound 
grief again came upon him in the loss of his wife. 
His sister-in-law, Miss Bigelow, now took his daugh¬ 
ters to her home, and relieved him of personal respon¬ 
sibility as to the care and education of them. This 
arrangement was the more fortunate since the state 
of his brain made it out of the question for him to 
work in anything but the utmost quietness, or to 
occupy himself with the details of domestic economy. 
But he enjoyed having his children with him a por¬ 
tion of each year, and made himself very companion¬ 
able to them. As one was of a jovial, and the other 
of a more philosophical turn, he used to say that he 
had one daughter for his amusement, the other for 
his instruction. 

Shortly after the death of his wife he went abroad, 
and spent the winter of 1858-59 in Paris, at the 
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HStel de France et de Bath. His brain was then in 
such a condition that the most eminent specialists of 
Paris warned him against insanity and forbade him 
all literary labor; but while spending his time chiefly 
in observing the life of the streets from the tops of 
omnibuses, he yet managed to make some investiga- ^ 
tions in the archives, and to arrange for the copying 
of documents. Returning to Boston without any 
improvement in his alarming condition, he joined the 
family of his mother and sisters, living with them in 
winter, at No. 8 Walnut Street until 1864, and 
thenceforth at No. 50 Chestnut Street. They in 
turn passed the summer with him on the shores of 
Jamaica Pond. 

Parkman was now approaching the worst epoch of 
his life. The condition of his brain made the least 
literary labor suicidal; he was called upon to face the 
certainty of permanent invalidism and the probability 
of never reaching the goal of his ambition. The way 
in which he met “the enemy” was characteristic of 
his courage, cheerfulness, and common sense. Out 
of the most depressing circumstances he not only 
wrung a notable success in the conduct of his life, 
but contributed greatly to the happiness of others. 
Seeing the temple of fame closed against him, he 
turned to Nature for consolation. Horticulture be¬ 
came his exclusive occupation for several years — 
until his health permitted him to resume his pen. 
His success in this field is the more noteworthy, be¬ 
cause he had neither scientific training nor much 
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money to devote to the undertaking. After mastering 
the principles of the science by reading, he threw into 
gardening the same ardor and painstaking persever¬ 
ance that subsequently carried him to success in 
writing history. He was not long in surpassing his 
neighbors who had the advantage of him both in ma¬ 
terial means and experience. It is noteworthy that 
two other American historians, Bancroft and Prescott, 
turned their attention to gardening and became cele¬ 
brated as growers of roses. 

Parkman prepared his grounds for horticulture 
by building a greenhouse, making beds, and planting 
trees and shrubbery. He employed a good gardener 
and one or two subordinates to till the soil, but di¬ 
rected everything himself, giving the closest attention 
to practical details. 

When able to walk, he would go at a rapid gait 
from place to place, and sit down on a stool carried 
for the purpose; he would then do some of the lighter 
work, such as sowing seeds, planting borders, weeding, 
and cultivating. He often cut the grass of the bor¬ 
ders when sitting in his wheel chair, and used a rake 
or hoe in this inconvenient attitude. Sometimes the 
sensitiveness of his eyes prevented him from being 
out-of-doors in the sunlight; yet in spite of all such 
opposing conditions, he soon became so well known 
among his friends and neighbors as a successful 
grower of flowers that the Massachusetts Horticul¬ 
tural Society elected him a life member. His repu¬ 
tation brought him an important opportunity. In 
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1860 or 1861 Mr. Francis L. Lee, of Chestnut Hill, 
when enlisting for the war, turned over to Mr. Park- 
man, as the most competent person, a lot of plants and 
bulbs he had received from Japan and partially 
brought to flowering —among them the lilium auratum 
and the Parkman Crab. This stroke of fortune thus 
placed in his hands new and interesting materials, 
stimulated his ambition to further study, and laid a 
good part of the foundation of his fame as a horti¬ 
culturist. In 1862 the possibilities of the case in¬ 
duced him to form a partnership with a horticulturist, 
with a view of purchasing more land and developing 
his gardening as a business venture. This scheme, 
however, was abandoned at the end of a year, though 
he thriftily turned his labors to some profit by selling 
plants. Persons who bought of him, still speak of 
the fairness and generosity of his dealing and the 
excellence of his wares. 

Although Parkman cultivated a variety of flowers, 
he devoted' himself chiefly to the growing of roses 
and the hybridization of lilies. It is said that he had 
at one time a thousand varieties of roses in his garden. 
His most important contribution to horticulture was 
the magnificent lilium ParJcmanni , which he sold in 
1876 to an English florist for a large sum. He 
brought out also new varieties of delphinium, phlox, 
poppy, and other flowers. His garden, especially in 
the season of flowering shrubs, delighted the eye by its 
wealth of blossom and glow of color. The flowers 
themselves rather than the study of arrangement and 
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effect — which did not so much interest him — made 
its great attraction. The Bussey Institute thought it 
worth while to publish a list of these when his prop¬ 
erty was taken by the city of Boston, as part of 
Jamaica Park. His eminence in horticulture is well 
attested. The reports of the Massachusetts Horti¬ 
cultural Society show that he received, between the 
years 1859 and 1884, no fewer than 326 awards — a 
large proportion being first prizes — besides one 
bronze and sixteen silver medals. In that society he 
served as Chairman of the Library Committee from 
1863 to 1874; he was Vice-President from 1871 to 
1874, and President from 1875 to 1878, when he had 
to decline re-election. He published a few articles in 
Tilton’s “ Journal of Horticulture” in 1867 to 1871. 
In 1866, at the request of a publisher, he wrote “ The 
Book of Roses,” which still holds its position as one of 
the best guides in the cultivation of that flower; and he 
wrote a valuable paper on the hybridization of lilies. 1 
In 1871 Harvard appointed him Professor of Plorti- 
eulture to the Bussey Institute — a position he 
resigned at the end of a year. His duties there were 
agreeable and not onerous: no preparation being 
needed to go twice a week to the greenhouses and talk 
to a class of young women about the cultivation of flow¬ 
ers. He gave up special efforts in horticulture about 
1884, when his lameness increased, and thereafter 
simply maintained his garden for the pleasure of it. 
He was generous with his flowers, glad to fill the hands 

1 Bulletin of the Bussey Institute , No. 15. 
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of any passer who showed an interest in them. He was 
very considerate of the feelings of his employees, and 
patient with them; the humor of a blunder generally 
outweighed the annoyance of a mistake, but when 
really vexed he walked away in silence. 

Horticulture thus gave him his most intimate con¬ 
tact with nature; it was indeed the only means by 
which his love came in from the wilderness to a 
homely and affectionate regard for individual objects. 
Parkman’s general feeling towards gardening and the 
benefits he himself derived from it are well expressed 
in the following extract from his presidential address 
of 1875 : 

“You have placed me at the head of a society whose 
sole aim is the promotion of that gracious art which, 
through all time, has been the companion and the symbol 
of peace: an art joined in closest ties with Nature, and 
her helper in the daily miracle by which she works beauty 
out of foulness and life out of corruption; an art so tran¬ 
quillizing and so benign; so rich in consolations and 
pleasures; and one, too, which appeals to all mankind and 
finds votaries among rich and poor, learned and simple 
alike. Let us be grateful to the three deities who preside 
over these halls, and let us not fail to yield them a fitting 
homage. Horticulture, which in their serene and graceful 
trinity they combine to represent, is not one of the me¬ 
chanic arts. It is an art based on a science, or on several 
sciences. When pursued in its highest sense and to its 
best results, it demands the exercise of a great variety of 
faculties, and gives scope to a high degree of mental 
activity. On the other side of the Atlantic, horticulture 

3 
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as a profession, stands to-day in a position of eminence. 
It has proved an avenue to social consideration and public 
honor. Ability, energy, and self-knowledge can lead men 
to distinction by the pathways of the garden as well as by 
the dusty road of what are rather invidiously called the 
learned professions . . . Horticulture, broadly pursued, 
is an education in itself, and no pursuit can surpass it in 
training the powers of observation and induction. The 
mind of the true cultivator is always on the alert to detect 
the working of principles and carry them to their practical 
application. To read the secrets of nature and aid her in 
her beneficent functions is his grateful and ennobling 
task.” 


But we must return to the historian. His restric¬ 
tions now prevented him from doing much serious 
historical labor for fourteen years — from the publi¬ 
cation of “Pontiac” in 1851 to the appearance of 
Part I. of his series, “ The Pioneers,” in 1865. Dur¬ 
ing this trying epoch he was now and then able to 
gather and arrange some of his material; and he 
produced several works of minor importance — a few 
book reviews, the novel “ Vassall Morton” in 1856, 
and “The Book of Roses” in 1866. At the close of 


the war he visited Washington and Richmond, that 
e might at least see the battlefields where he would 
have fought with so much zeal. The Boston Athe- 
naeum voted him $500 to buy rebel documents and 
pn cations, and he brought back some valuable 
papers to that institution. In 1866 he made a journey 
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Chaudi&re; and then to Quebec to study in detail 
the scenes connected with Wolfe’s attack. Feeling 
the need of once more seeing the Indians in their 
native state, he made a journey to Fort Snelling in 
1867, visiting on the way Keokuk, Peoria and the 
Illinois River, Prairie du Chien, and St. Louis, and at 
the latter place hunting up his old guide and friend, 
Henry Chatillon, with whom he had continued to cor¬ 
respond since the Oregon Trail trip. The Ottawa 
and Lake Nipissing were the only important historical 
locality that he did not see. 1868 was a year of 
exceptional suffering, rendering all work impossible, 
although he accepted election as Overseer of Harvard 
College. Finding that complete idleness now seemed 
necessary, and preferring Paris to any other place for 
such a life, he went abroad for the winter, establishing 
himself in lodgings at No. 21 Boulevard Saint Michel. 
Here he was vainly sought after by some of the 
writers of Paris and the 41ite of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. In the course of the winter his health im¬ 
proved sufficiently to enable him to enjoy sight-seeing 
and even make some researches, so that at his return 
in the spring of 1869 he resumed his labors and saw 
“ La Salle ” through the press. 

This year Parkman resigned his position as Over¬ 
seer of Harvard, and accepted an appointment as 
Professor of Horticulture. In 1872 he went again 
to Europe for historical materials. Desiring some 
personal knowledge of the French Canadian people, 
he spent some weeks of 1873 in visiting several 
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families living on their seigniories along the shores 
of the St. Lawrence below Quebec. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that we have nothing characteristic to tell of 
his frequent visits to Canada. He made many 
pleasant acquaintances at Montreal and Quebec, 
among both the English and the French writers, 
lay and clerical. 1874 is marked by the appear¬ 
ance of the “ Old Regime.” In 1875 he was chosen 
one of the Fellows of the Corporation of Harvard. 
“ Frontenac ” was published in 1877. Again he ex¬ 
plored the region between Lake George and Quebec, 
studying minutely the battlefields along the route. 
The state of his health prevented him from accepting 
the Presidency of the Archeological Institute in 
1878, but the following year finds him once more in 
Quebec and Louisburg. In 1880 he helped to or¬ 
ganize the St. Botolph Club — an association of the 
literary men and artists of Boston. The club chose 
him for the first President, and re-elected him for 
six successive years, as long as his strength allowed 
him to serve. His occasional utterances on public 
questions, showing how deep an interest he took 
in our national growth, led a Civil Service Reform 
Association to invite him in 1881 to be one of its 
Vice-Presidents. “Montcalm and Wolfe” appeared 
in 1884. In 1885 he made a journey to Florida to 
examine the places of historical interest in that 
region; stopping on the way at Beaufort, South 
Carolina; then going on to Fernandina, Jackson¬ 
ville, Fort George, Palatka, Ocklawaha river, Ocala 
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and St. Augustine. In 1886 he camped with me a 
month on the Batiscan River — the first time this 
lover of wild life had been to the woods in forty 
years. A delightful companion he was, interested 
in all the labors and pleasures of camp life, cheer¬ 
ful and patient under all circumstances. Despite 
his lame knee, he insisted on helping me complete 
the roof, the fireplace, and the tables we needed, 
and in doing what he could of camp work. In 
washing the dishes he always used water far too 
hot for his hands, saying “It’s so much more effec¬ 
tive ” — a characteristic word of his. When I had 
chopped down some trees and cleared a little piece 
of land for a garden on the river bank, he gave the 
finishing touches to the soil and sowed the seeds. 
He had bought for the trip a Winchester rifle and 
a bamboo fly-rod. The mere possession of the rifle 
was the chief pleasure he anticipated from it, since 
he could not walk enough to do more than fire a 
few rounds in a camp at a target. He was a fair 
shot, even at that age and after so long disuse of 
firearms. Although a good bait fisherman, he now 
took his first lessons in casting the fly, and always 
thereafter showed much appreciation and respect for 
the fine art of angling. One day we went up the 
river in canoes to a large pool at the foot of a rapid 
where the currents were strong and the waters rather 
tumultuous. When I had worked up the pool and 
dropped anchor close to the cascade I beckoned him 
to follow. Being unused to canoeing and to rough 
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waters, lie evidently tliouglit the attempt somewhat 
dangerous; but after casting a penetrating glance 
at my face, he came up into line with a certain 
martial obedience. He often talked of the French- 
Canadians, viewing them as the result of forces 
manifest in their history and their religion. He 
now and then spoke of the noted literary people of 
Boston, setting forth with great certainty of touch 
and sharpness of outline their salient traits; his 
criticism, while kindly and impartial, was always 
keen and firm. The most interesting manifestation 
of his personality was his mute approaches to nature 
after so many years of separation. He would look 
up at a bold bluff that arose several hundred feet 
above the river, as if fain to scale once more such 
lofty cliffs. Often he would get into the canoe and 
float down the river for a glimpse of our neighbors, 
a family of beaver. I recall most vividly his expect¬ 
ant look off into the depths of the forest as I once 
took my rod and paddled away to give him a day 
of solitude. His sojourn at camp was so agreeable 
and beneficial that he wished to remain longer, but 
his fidelity to Harvard did not allow him to be absent 
from Commencement. On leaving for Boston he 
took with him a box full of ferns for his garden. 
As circumstances prevented him from carrying out 
his intention of returning to camp, he went in July 
to the Rangeley Lakes, and built a log cabin at the 
Bemis Camp, hoping that he and his sister might 
sometimes go thither; but his infirmities never al- 
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lowed him to make the journey a second time. He 
went with his sister to Europe in the summer of 
1880 and again in 1881 — his purpose being both 
to see his daughter who was then living in Paris 
and to get historical material. His last journey to 
Europe was made in 1887, in the hope of getting 
benefit from some of the German spas. He went 
with his friend, Dr. Algernon Coolidge, by steamer 
to Santander, and thence to Madrid. He had barely 
reached the latter place and attended a bull fight, 
when a fresh attack of insomnia and lameness in¬ 
duced him to return home by way of Paris, after an 
absence of only a few weeks. His maladies com¬ 
pelled him in 1888 to resign his office of Fellow of 
the Corporation of Harvard, after a service of thir¬ 
teen years. He was now spending a good part of 
every summer with his daughter and son-in-law, 
Mr. J. T. Coolidge, Jr., at their summer residence, 
the old Wentworth mansion at Little Harbor, Ports¬ 
mouth, N. H. It was there that he wrote a part of 
“ Montcalm and Wolfe,” and finished “ A Half Cen¬ 
tury of Conflict,” published in 1892. 

The close of Parkman’s life was both happy and 
characteristic; —his work done, his reputation still in 
the ascendant, his friends increasing in number and 
appreciation. He had always hoped to die before 
reaching the lingering weakness and decrepitude of 
old age, for such a soul could not but dread any¬ 
thing that even pointed towards a diminution of 
power. When a friend once spoke with pride of 
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tlie work he had done, his energy flamed out with 
the promise to do still more if he should live. His 
last summer was a very happy one; comparative 
freedom from pain and the absence of anxiety as to 
the completion of his work brought both comfort 
and peace. He spent the season where he most 
enjoyed it, at the Wentworth mansion and in the 
midst of his children and grandchildren. In the 
autumn he returned to his home at the Pond, to 
amuse himself with the late flowers or with his 
boat on the lake. On coming in from his last row, 
on a Sunday, he felt ill and took to his bed. Peri¬ 
tonitis set in, but he rallied so much by Tuesday 
evening that a successful surgical operation was 
thought possible. This hope had to be dismissed 
when he began to sink on Wednesday morning. 
He died peacefully about noon of that day, on the 
8th of November, 1898, and was buried in the Mount 
Auburn Cemetery. The last book he read was 
u Childe Harold,” and his last words were to tell 
that he had just dreamed of killing a bear. Though 
suffering extremely, he yet maintained to his last 
hour an impressive degree of dignity, firmness, gen¬ 
tleness, and serenity. 

The honors that Parkman reaped were numerous. 
Laval University discussed conferring on him the 
degree of Doctor of Letters in 1878, though sec¬ 
tarian opposition defeated the project. McGill 
made him an LL.D. the following year, Williams 
in 1885, and Harvard in 1889. His official con- 
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nections with Harvard wiH be explained later. 
He was a member of the following societies: Cor¬ 
responding Member of the Royal Society of Canada, 
1884; Honorary Member of the London Society of 
Antiquarians, 1878; Member of the Royal Histori¬ 
cal Society of London, 1876, — resigned; Member 
of a score or more of American and provincial his¬ 
torical societies; Member of the Massachusetts His¬ 
torical Society; Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences; Honorary Member of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec; Member 
of the American Antiquarian Society, of the Archae¬ 
ological Institute of America, of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, of the Bostonian So¬ 
ciety, of the American Folk-Lore Society, of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, of the St. 
Botolph Club, and of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. 

The more intimate honor of personal esteem was 
abundantly shown him on the occasion of his seven¬ 
tieth birthday; and still more widely and publicly 
at the time of his death. By the initiative of his 
friend, Professor Sargent, a generous fund was sub¬ 
scribed at once for erecting a memorial that is to mark 
the site of his house and garden at Jamaica Pond. 
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CHAPTER III 

Pabkman unconsciously began Ms preparation for 
Mstorical writing in boyhood. From an early day 
he so directed Ms efforts as to secure in the happiest 
proportions the study of nature, books, man, life, 
and history; and we shall see that he also met with 
a very exceptional spiritual discipline, the result of 
an iron will and immense energy encountering great 
difficulties and sufferings. 

He commenced his study of nature on Boston 
Common, by sounding the mysteries of Frog Pond 
with a pin hook, where he and his cousin caught 
horned pouts wMch they seasoned with ground cinna¬ 
mon and broiled over a fire in his father’s garden. 
But soon he passed on to larger fields. When eight 
years of age, having a delicate and sensitive physique, 
he was turned loose on the farm of his maternal 
grandfather, NathaMel Hall, at Medford, Mass. 
There the boy enjoyed four years of wholesome free¬ 
dom in fields and woods. He says of this time: “ I 
walked twice a day to a school of high but undeserved 
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reputation, about a mile distant in the town of Med¬ 
ford. Here I learned very little, and spent the inter¬ 
vals of schooling more profitably in collecting eggs, 
insects, and reptiles, trapping squirrels and wood¬ 
chucks, and making persistent though rarely fortu¬ 
nate attempts to kill birds with arrows.” 1 The 
woods, indeed, were so seductive as to be responsible 
for considerable truancy on his part, and some conse¬ 
quent fibbing. Those years at Medford were counted 
among his happiest, for the manifold interests and 
activities of country life were very congenial to his 
tastes; but the woods of the Middlesex Fells, at that 
time quite wild, were especially fitted to develop one 
of the boy’s strongest passions, — the love of nature. 
There were hills that seemed mountains to his youth¬ 
ful mind and legs; cliffs of rock and uncertain 
marshes to arouse his spirit of adventure; wild 
animals to trail, shoot, or trap; ravines where the 
Indian warrior may have lain in wait for his victims; 
streams that caught up the fancy and whirled it 
along on bubbles to the rapids; ponds where the birch 
canoe could glide away through sunset clouds; and 
above all a forest having something of the silence, 
solitude, and mystery of primeval nature. The 
region thus reduced to a boy’s grasp the boundless 
American wilderness and made him familiar with 
many elements of his future histories. 

1 He refers to the boarding-school for boys and girls, kept by 
Mr. John Angier; the Rev. 0. B. Prothingham, a fellow student, 
speaks well of it, and Mr. Wheelwright says that many people of 
note received their early training in it. 
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But Parkman’s mental energy led him, even at this 
early age, to probe still deeper into the natural sci¬ 
ences. He began, at Medford, a collection of minerals 
for which his father gave him a cabinet that he kept 
all his life, and in which he placed the rarer specimens 
met with in subsequent journeys. This study re¬ 
mained an active pursuit with him through his college 
days, resulting in a collection sufficiently important 
to be presented in 1847 to the Harvard Natural 
History Society. In fact, he seems never to have 
lost this interest, for a young friend who in his later 
days frequently rowed with him about Portsmouth 
says that his talk of the rocks there was entertaining 
even to a young man fresh from the geological course 
of Harvard. 

Zoology was naturally attractive to the young 
sportsman; and, though in after years his observa¬ 
tions were limited to civilized regions and domestic 
animals, it always remained a pleasant pastime. The 
only anecdotes remembered of his early youth relate 
to this subject. His omnivorous pockets scorned 
nothing they could hold, dead or alive. Once a 
snake that had revived in the warmth of the school¬ 
room stuck his head out of Frank’s coat pocket, to 
the consternation of a little girl sitting near. Before 
throwing it out of the door, as commanded by the 
master, he made sure of the specimen by giving its 
neck a fatal wring. On another occasion his love of 
natural history seems to have been mingled with a 
good degree of humor. His father used to drive out 
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to Medford and bring him. home every Saturday to 
spend Sunday. These weekly returns to town were 
not at all to the boy’s taste, and were said to be the 
only occasions on which he ever descended to any 
pretence; he used to stare blankly at familiar town 
sights, wishing to pass for a green country lad. It 
is easy to believe that he preferred roaming the woods 
rather than going to church. One Sabbath morning 
he chanced on a compensation. While the Rev. Dr. 
Parkman in his black silk gown with his wife on his 
arm was walking down Hanover street in all the 
dignity that became his cloth, the boy following 
behind them, Mrs. Parkman observed a queer smile 
on the faces of those they passed. Turning to find 
the cause, she beheld Frank carrying by the tail, at 
arm’s length, a dead rat. His explanation that he 
wished to take it home to stuff did not avail; he was 
obliged to relinquish the rat and resume his walk 
with more decorum. 

Parkman’s fondness for animals by no means ceased 
when the graver duties of life replaced the plays of 
boyhood. In later years, “when visiting a friend 
residing in the country, the thing he found most to 
admire in the house, that which interested him most, 
was a rug made of the skins of three raccoons that 
had been trapped on the premises. He seemed 
never to tire of contemplating the tails of the wild 
creatures as they lay side by side on the floor, recon¬ 
structing in his mind, no doubt, their agile former 
owners, and following them in imagination to their 
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ret haunts among the rocks and trees, or accom- 
ying them on predatory excursions to neighboring 
-yards. 5 ’ 1 Cats in particular were a favorite 
rce of amusement. His friends so often sent him 
■istmas cards representing feline subjects, that 
nee counted in his study forty-two pictures of 
sy. He particularly delighted in a life-sized cloth 
which he used to place by the side of the free¬ 
ze; and on returning from the Rocky Mountains 
L846 he brought in a box made of buffalo hide a 
red frog, which after its death he gave to the 
issiz Museum. Still, oddly enough, Parkman’s 
tions to animals were not exactly affectionate, 
►ugh he liked to have them about him, and found 
Less entertainment in watching them, he did not 
i to be bothered with the care of them, and never 
any real pets. Rifle shooting was one of the 
lions of his youth, as is seen by his eager and 
dess buffalo hunting on the Oregon Trail. In 
e of a rule of the college forbidding students 
have firearms in their rooms, Parkman’s quar- 
were those of a sportsman rather than a student, 
he was not sportsman enough in his maturity to 
:e journeys for the mere purpose of shooting; or, 
laps, the infirmities that often made such an 
ertaking impossible, finally obliterated this taste, 
the other hand, fishing remained, to the last, one 
lis favorite recreations. Circumstances favored 
quieter kind of sport; and it gave him great 
1 Wheelwright. 
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satisfaction to catch a good string of fish for the 
table — as though his sympathy with savage life 
were gratified by winning his food directly from the 
surrounding waters. He also brought himself early 
into close contact with nature through the study of 
botany, and while yet a boy found one more outlet 
for his energy in the growth of silkworms. 

Parkman’s study of science separated him for a time 
from his natural haunts of fields and woods. In his 
autobiographic paper, in which he speaks of himself 
always in the third person, he says that “ at the age 
of eleven or twelve he conceived a vehement liking 
for pursuits, a devotion to which at that time of life 
far oftener indicates a bodily defect than a mental 
superiority. Chemical experiment was his favorite 
hobby, and he pursued it with a tenacious eagerness 
which, well directed, would have led to some ac¬ 
quaintance with the rudiments of the science, but 
which, in fact, served little other purpose than injur¬ 
ing him by confinement, poisoning him with noxious 
gases, and occasionally scorching him with some ill- 
starred explosion.” This turning from the outdoor 
world to the mystery of science took place when he 
left Medford and came to live again in Boston under 
the paternal roof. His father had a laboratory fitted 
up for him in a shed at the rear of the house. His 
comrades say that he became a fair manipulator, and 
showed considerable mechanical skill in constructing 
his apparatus. Among other things he made a well- 
finished electrical machine of wood, brass, and glass, 
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with which he liked to administer shocks to rows of 
girls holding each other by the hand. He even gave 
lectures on chemistry and electricity. The following 
announcement may furnish a taste of his quality at 
this epoch: 

“ Grand Exhibition ! Mr. F. Parkman, grateful for 
receiving, and always desirous of returning the favors of 
bis friends and of the public in general, begs leave to 
announce, most respectfully, that at the request of a large 
proportion of the citizens of this i great metropolis 9 he 
has consented (at a great expense and labor) to exhibit his 
truly astonishing, not to say wonderful and amazing ex¬ 
hibition of Phisyoramic Pyrotecnicon / or Pyrric Pi res ! 
Mr. Parkman having studied many years under Maelzel, 
the original inventor, can assure the public that they are 
fully equal to his. The performances will comprise, The 
pyramids and globes, the full sun (this piece cost $200), 
magic wheel, Transparency of Lord Nelson, etc. The whole 
to conclude with his powerful magic lantern , containing 
eighteen glasses comprising elegant and beautiful forms . 99 

Naturally the youthful instructor drew an audience 
composed chiefly of his youthful friends and rela¬ 
tions, but he attracted also some who were no longer 
young, and people of good memory testify to the 
entertaining quality of the boy’s demonstrations. 

The strength of Parkman’s early interest in science 
is shown by his own words in the following school 
composition, written in August, 1839. The paper, 
moreover, has an interest as evidence that the boy 
was studying the English language to good, purpose; 
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and it is the earliest bit of his composition that has 
been preserved: 

u Studies of Nature. Of all pursuits the cultivation of 
natural science tends most to enlarge the mind and im¬ 
prove the understanding. Nature affords for our con¬ 
templation subjects from the minutest to the most grand. 
We may study the animalcule contained in a drop of 
water, or observe the motions of the planetary bodies as 
they revolve in their unchanged orbits. No class of pur¬ 
suits affords so vast a variety of subjects and none is 
capable of awakening a deeper interest. Nature cannot 
be exhausted. The farther we investigate her secrets the 
wider appears the range she opens to us. The nearer the 
view we take of her, the more captivating does she appear. 

“We all are born with an instinctive fondness for the 
beauties of nature. We all take pleasure in viewing a 
lofty mountain, a fertile valley, or a clear stream. But 
most of us look upon such objects as we would upon a 
beautiful picture, we imagine no pleasure to bo derived 
from them farther than that which arises from the clear¬ 
ness of the stream or the picturesque contrast of mountain 
and valley. 

“ But suppose a man who has made nature his study, 
who, while searching into the great laws that govern her, 
has not neglected the tribes of living and inanimate be¬ 
ings to which she is indebted for life and beauty, — sup¬ 
pose him to be placed where we were, and to be looking 
upon the same objects. The black and precipitous rocks 
which lie piled in confusion above him, remind him of 
the period when that mountain emerged from the plain 
impelled by some irresistible subterranean power. Ho 
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ing his time in useless pursuits? Use, of which we have 
no idea may yet he made of his researches, and in the 
meantime there is no pursuit more innocent, more inter¬ 
esting, or more agreeable than the study of Natural 
History.” 

But Parkman needed a broader knowledge of 
nature than was to be had in the details of natural 
science, and before long he directed his steps to 
wider and more genial fields. He said in his auto¬ 
biographical letter: 

“The age of fifteen or sixteen produced a revolution. 
At that momentous period of life retorts and crucibles 
were forever discarded, and an activity somewhat exces¬ 
sive took the place of voluntary confinement. A new 
passion seized him, which, hut half gratified, still holds 
its force. He became enamoured of the woods, a fancy 
which soon gained full control over the course of the 
literary pursuits to which he was also addicted.” 

His return to nature was at first directed chiefly 
by a boy’s love of activity in the open air. He en¬ 
joyed long walks with a companion about the suburbs 
of Boston. But soon, at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, the purpose of writing the history of the 
French and Indian War became the controlling power 
of his life, and he at once began a remarkable con¬ 
centration of all his powers and activities on this one 
aim. With a breadth of view unusual in so young 
a mind, he saw that for this theme would be needed 
a much wider range of experience and knowledge 
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than the study could give; and he wisely estimated 
a knowledge of the wilderness and its life as among 
the most important elements of his preparation. His 
chivalric nature, too, was easily fired with, an ambi¬ 
tion to emulate Cooper’s dusky heroes, who were 
then popular personages with many other readers 
besides himself; and on his tramps in the woods, he 
was continually living and acting their characters. 
Finally, one of his strongest characteristics, a love of 
stir and movement, also pushed him to the excessive 
activity of which he speaks in the above-quoted pas¬ 
sage from his autobiography. 

He now began, on entering Harvard, a course of 
physical training by which he hoped to acquire the 
utmost strength, agility, and endurance; further¬ 
more, he made his contact with nature serve his 
literary projects. He took long walks at a pace his 
companions found it hard to keep up; he practised 
rifle shooting at birds, chipmunks, and other animals; 
he also worked in the gymnasium and riding school 
with great energy and success. Thus he systematic¬ 
ally prepared himself for trips in the wilderness. 
From his freshman year onward he devoted every 
summer vacation to journeys about the United States 
and Canada, partly in inhabited regions to collect 
historic material, and partly in the wilderness to 
study its features and the experiences of life on the 
border and in the woods, recording his observations 
in a few small diaries kept from 1841 to 1846 . 

Parkman’s journals, significant though they are 
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of his mind and character, make their revelations 
quite as much by their omissions as by their notes; 
and if we would see their whole significance and 
bearing we must keep in mind the writer’s peculiar 
nature. 

They sprang from no impulse to record the move¬ 
ments of his inner life; they are only the exercises of 
a young man bent on cultivating his powers of obser¬ 
vation and description. Singularly reticent in regard 
to feelings and intentions, these notes are almost 
exclusively a record of external phenomena. Yet, 
while as autobiographic material they are disappoint¬ 
ing, they do now and then cast light on Parkman’s 
individuality. Their force comes from his sticking 
simply to facts, and from his good judgment in 
selecting the effective and characteristic in whatever 
he sketches; having been written, moreover, without 
any thought of publication, their style has the charm 
of simplicity and naturalness sometimes absent from 
his first books. They are everywhere entirely free 
from the grandiloquence so frequent in the collegi¬ 
ate’s pages. In offering some extracts it is, of 
course, impracticable to maintain a rigid division 
of subjects; we shall have to keep as a clue our 
chief aim of revealing Parkman’s personality and 
growth, and let the headings blend more or less 
under this general purpose. 

The following entry in his diary at the White 
Mountain Notch shows with what nerve and ambition 
the youth was setting out in life • 
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“This afternoon I achieved the most serious adventure 
it was ever my lot to encounter. I walked down the 
Notch to the Willey House, and out of curiosity began to 
ascend the pathway of the avalanche on the mountain 
directly behind. This pathway is a deep ravine chan* 
nelled in the side of the mountain, which in this place is 
extremely steep. In the bottom of this gulf a little 
stream comes down from a spring above, and renders the 
precipitous rocks as slippery as clay. The sides of the 
ravine, which runs directly up and down the mountain, 
are a decaying granite, while the bottom is formed by a 
trap-dike. I ascended at first easily, but the way began 
to be steeper and the walls on each side more precipitous. 
Still I kept on until I came to a precipice about forty feet 
high and not far from perpendicular. I could see that 
this was followed by a similar one above. Professor 
Silliman, a year or two ago, ascended in this place until, 
as he says, c further progress was prevented by inacces¬ 
sible precipices of the trap-rock. J The exploit of the 
Professor occurred to me as I stood below, and I deter¬ 
mined that the c inaccessible precipices ’ which had cooled 
his scientific ardor should prove no barriers to me. I began 
to climb, and with considerable difficulty and danger, and 
with the loss of my stick, which went rattling and bound¬ 
ing down the ravine many rods before it found a resting- 
place, I surmounted both precipices. I climbed on, but 
finding that I was becoming drenched by the scanty 
stream, and seeing, moreover, a huge cloud not far up, 
settling slowly towards me, I bethought me of retracing 
my steps. I knew that it would be impossible to descend 
by the way I had come, and accordingly, I tried to get 
out of the ravine to the side of the mountain which, was 
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covered with wood which I could grasp hold of to assist 
me. But I was inclosed between two walls of fifty feet 
high and so steep, and composed of such materials that 
an attempt to climb would only bring down the rotting 
granite upon my head. So I began to descend the ravine, 
nothing doubting that I could find some means of getting 
out before reaching the critical point. But it was impos¬ 
sible, and I found myself at the top of the precipice with 
no alternative but to slide down, or clamber the perpendi¬ 
cular and decaying walls to the surface of the mountain. 
The former was certain destruction, as I proved by suffer¬ 
ing a rotten log to slide down. It glanced by the first 
descent like an arrow, struck at the bottom, bounded six 
feet into the air, and leaped down the mountain, splinter¬ 
ing into twenty pieces as it went. The other method was 
scarcely less dangerous, but it was my only chance, and 
I braced my nerves and began to climb. Down went 
stones and pebbles, clattering hundreds of feet below and 
giving me a grateful indication of my inevitable fate in 
case my head should swim or my courage fail. I had got 
half way up and was climbing to the face of the precipice, 
when the two stones which supported my feet loosened 
and leaped down the ravine. My finger ends, among the 
rotten gravel were all which sustained me, and they, of 
course, would have failed had I not thought on the in¬ 
stant of lowering my body gradually, and so diminishing 
its weight, until my feet found new supporters. I sunk 
the length of my arms and then hung for the time, in 
tolerable safety, with one foot resting on a projecting 
stone. Loosening the hold of one hand, I took my large 
jack-knife from my pocket, opened it, with the assistance 
of my teeth, and dug with it a hollow among the decayed 
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stones, large enough to receive and support one foot. 
Then thrusting the knife as far as possible into the wall 
to assist my hold, I grasped it, and the stones with the 
unoccupied hand, and raised my foot to the hollow pre¬ 
pared for it; thus, foot by foot, I made my way, and in 
ten minutes, as time seemed to me, I seized a projecting 
root at the top and drew myself up. During the whole 
time of climbing I felt perfectly cool, but when fairly up 
I confess I shuddered as I looked down at the gulf I had 
escaped. A large stone, weighing, perhaps, a hundred 
pounds, lay on the edge. I thrust it off with my foot, 
and down it went, struck the bottom of the ravine with 
a tremendous crash, and thundered down, leaping from 
side to side, until it lodged at last, far below against a 
projecting rock. I descended the mountain by means of 
the trees and bushes, cut a fishing-pole at the bottom, 
and having amused myself with an hour’s fishing, went 
to the tavern and astonished the company with a recital 
of my adventure. Crawford expressed considerable aston¬ 
ishment at my escape, and the young lady in whose com¬ 
pany I got my ducking on the stage transferred an 
account to her journal, but refused to let me see it, 
promising to send me a copy the moment her book was 
out of press.” 

A letter to his father, written July 22, two days 
before this event, shows that his adventurous spirit 
caused some anxiety at home. The happy traveller 
said: 

“I write, as in duty bound, to relieve your spirit of 
the overwhelming load of anxiety which doubtless op¬ 
presses you, seeing that your son is a wanderer in a 
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strange land, — a land of precipices and lakes, bears, 
wolves, and wildcats. Not only bas my good genius 
borne me in safety tbrougb sucb manifold perils, but be 
bas also infused into my heart sucb a spirit of content¬ 
ment witb my lot that I should be in no wise reconciled 
to any manner of change . 51 

It was bis way to make light of hardship, fatigue, 
peril, and suffering; be rarely mentioned them in 
either bis diaries, conversations, or the few letters he 
wrote- 

He wrote again later: 

“The worst thing I have yet encountered in the way 
of danger was an attack from an old be-goose backed by 
a little bitch puppy, who assaulted us on the highway, 
but was soon put to flight without loss of life on either 
side/ 5 

Here is one of his earliest pictures of the wilder¬ 
ness he was later to portray so vividly: 

ff We passed the meadows at length, and again our way 
was through the forest, and a most wild and beautiful ap¬ 
pearance did the river shores present (the Magalloway). 
Prom the high banks huge old pines stooped forward over 
the water, the moss hanging from their aged branches, 
and behind rose a wall of foliage, green and thick, with 
no space or opening which the eye could penetrate. . . . 
Soon the moon came up and glistened on the still river 
and half lighted the black forest. An owl, disturbed by 
the glare of our fire, sent forth a long, wild cry from the 
depths of the woods, and was answered by the shrill hark 
of some other habitant of the forest. 55 
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This practical study of the wilderness and the life 
men led in it was the most congenial of all his labors 
of preparation; but it was cut short when he had 
finished his journey on the Oregon Trail. 

Such trips furnished amusing incidents as well as 
trying ones, and the youth showed his patience and 
good humor by making equally light of both kinds 
of experiences. This diary of 1841 tells of his 
friend Slade and himself crossing a “guzzle ” on their 
tramp up the Magalloway: 

“I said before that our road was of a structure some¬ 
what unelaborate, but as yet we bad encountered no dif¬ 
ficulties like that which now presented itself. A muddy 
creek two rods wide and of uncertain depth extended back 
from the river directly across our path. There had once 
been, as we were assured, a trunk felled so as to form a 
sort of bridge across this slough of despond, but now the 
only means of passing were three or four slender poles 
projecting from each side and meeting in the middle 
where a floating log contributed to their support. We 
stood in horror and amazement, in vain endeavoring to 
solve the problem how a man of ordinary weight could 
place his foot on such a structure without ( slumping in ’ 
at once. We determined to put the matter to the test of 
experiment. I excused myself from making the first essay 
on the plea that I carried a heavier weight than my 
friend, upon whom, then, the first responsibility de¬ 
volved. Seated on the bank I watched his operations. 
With a countenance of direful import, he strapped his 
knapsack firmly on his back, grasped a long pole, one end 
of which he planted firmly in the mud at the bottom to 
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support his tottering footsteps, and cautiously advanced 
His foot upon the frail bridge. He had gotten about two 
yards from the bank, when the poles began gradually to 
sink beneath his weight, yet by a certain fatality he con¬ 
tinued to advance until he gained the log in the middle. 
The water was above his knees, and fast rising to his 
waist. The poles began to glide like eels from beneath 
him; if he stood still the bridge was too weak to sustain 
him, if he moved he lost his foothold. He felt his fate 
inevitable, and with a dismal imprecation sprang desper¬ 
ately toward some loose logs and brush-wood that floated 
near the opposite bank. The logs tilted up, there was a 
heavy splash, and my friend appeared struggling and 
floundering amid the ruins of the demolished bridge. He 
grasped a root that projected from the bank, and drew 
himself up wet and beslimed from head to foot, but with 
a temper in no wise affected by his misfortune, for he 
responded most heartily to the laughter with which I 
saluted him. My companion being over six feet high, 
and yet feeling as he declared, no bottom to the gulf, I 
felt my own situation rather awkward. I set about mak¬ 
ing a new bridge while he arranged his toilet as best he 
might on the other side. Strapping my gun and other 
equipments to my back I managed to get over, though 
wet to the knees .” 

In all his wanderings Parkman never made an 
aimless journey; even now, when a freshman out on 
his summer vacation, he had a very practical pur¬ 
pose in view: 

“My chief object in coming so far was merely to have 
a taste of the half savage kind of life necessary to be led, 
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and to see the wilderness where it was as yet uninvaded 
by the hand of man.” 

And at the close of the trip: 

“I regard this journey hut ‘ as the beginning of 
greater things/ and as merely prefatory* to longer 
wanderings.” 

In 1842 he went again to the Magalloway*. Nat¬ 
urally such an ardent lover of forest life was pained 
by all elements of civilization that destroyed the wil¬ 
derness and altered primitive, or at least simple, 
methods of living. Thus he said at the beginning 
of this trip of 1842, while in the train en route for 
Albany: “Of all methods of progressing*, that by 
steam is incomparably the most disgusting.” The 
sights of Saratoga put him into an “unmitigated tem¬ 
per/’ while at Glens Falls, so degraded from their 
natural beauty, his “wrath mounted higher yet.” 
He was equipped this year for the wilderness better 
than before, having among other things, his much¬ 
loved rifle “Satan.” There is little to quote con¬ 
cerning his study of nature on this trip ; the best of 
his diary is to be seen in the article in Harper’s, 
“Exploring the Magalloway.” Here, however, is a 
good touch concerning Lake George: 

a We kept down the lake with a fierce wind sweeping 
down after us and driving the mists before it. The water 
was a dark, glistening blue, with lines of foam on the 
crests of the waves; huge shadows of clouds coursed along 
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the mountains. The little islands would be lighted at 
one instant by a stream of sunshine falling on them, and 
almost making their black pines transparent, and the next 
moment they would be suddenly darkened, and all around 
be glittering with a sudden burst of light from the open¬ 
ing clouds.” 

The following passage is exceptional for him, deal¬ 
ing, as it does, explicitly with sentiment, and read¬ 
ing into nature his own mood: 

“The air was full of mists, rolling along the hills, and 
entangled among the trees. Every mountain was hidden 
among clouds. We passed through tracts of half burned 
forests, steaming and smoking, some blasted trunks stand¬ 
ing upright, others prostrate among charred trunks and 
tangled underwood, all looking super naturally dismal 
through mist and rain. ... At last we saw Lake Mem- 
phremagog,—a direful composition of great sheets of 
leaden water, scarce distinguishable from the fogs that 
enveloped it, and a border of melancholy trees which stood 
apparently lamenting, and pouring forth copious tears 
above it. All nature was in a fit of the blue-devils.” 

Forest trees were evidently very dear to him; they 
were the chief beings composing his favorite world of 
the wilderness, and they, more than any other single 
element of a landscape, seem to have kindled his 
imagination to the heat of poetic figures. He thus 
recorded his sympathy with these mute witnesses of 
his future dramas: 1 

1 Harper's Magazine , Nov. 1864, p. 736. 
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“ Around us was an innumerable host of trunks straight 
and crooked, smooth with youth, or bepatched with the 
mosses and lichens of rugged old age; erect in pristine 
vigor, or staggering for support against their neighbors; 
knotted and gnarled, infected with goitres and tumors, 
warts, and hideous fungi; or dribbling pitch or turpentine 
from frost-rent crevices and the stumps of wind-amputated 
limbs. Their dead comrades in every stage of dissolution 
and every variety of posture, cumbered the earth below, 
overgrown with a vile mesh-work of vines and creepers, 
scrub oaks, scrub savins, matted junipers and trailing 
wintergreen. Looking upward we could enjoy at intervals 
a hand’s breadth of sky between the leaves, and the sur¬ 
rounding circle of vision varied from three yards to fifteen. 
Now and then there was a * windfall 9 — a disgusting feature 
of forest scenery, owing its origin to the passage of a 
whirlwind, sweeping down the trees and piling them in 
masses. One of them, in a hollow place, where a gorge 
opened from the mountain, presented an aspect singularly 
unpleasing. It was of old date, for the forest had grown 
up around and over it. Some of the trees bad their heels 
in the air, some their heads, some were prostrate, and 
sprawling, and the rest pitched together at every angle 
which the tyrannical caprice of the tornado had ordained. 
All were more or less rotten, according to their nature and 
position. Some were a mass of pulp, delicately coated over 
with a sleek green moss, which, pressed with the finger, 
oozed like a sponge. Others not as perishable or lifted 
higher from the earth still showed fight against the 
elements, and scores of red cedars in particular bristled 
out of every part of the pile in an execrable chevaux-de- 
frise.” 
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In his diary of the summer of 1843 is this passage 
relating to scenery: 

“1 write at the bottom of a den more savage than the 
last. Turn to the left as you approach Crawford’s, enter a 
gateway of rock, and you will reach two dens that look 
like the very bottom of hell. Nothing but great piles of 
damp mossy rocks, rotten timber, huge black cliffs, fenc- 
ing you in with trees stretching across from their edges. 
A stream is plunging somewhere underground and break¬ 
ing out into a black pool among the moss. Behind is a 
great heap of rocks where you descend. In front a steep 
descent, choked with fallen timber, and such a tangled 
mass of vegetation that a bear could scarce get through.” 

Under a pressed flower, still preserved between the 
pages, he wrote: “This delicate little flower, what¬ 
ever it be, I place here in memory of the grimmest, 
dismallest den on earth, where it grew among moist 
precipices and rotting logs.” 

In the autumn of 1843 Parkman sailed for Europe 
from motives connected with his health. This diary 
of 1843-44 is more interesting than the earlier ones, 
his mind now being more mature and the field of his 
observations more varied and extensive. Not even 
seasickness could repress his energy and interest in 
the phenomena about him. “A turtle,” he wrote, 
“came up at the ship’s side to sleep on the quiet 
surface, but prudently sunk back to the depths just 
as Mr. Hansen was lowering me by a rope to take 
him prisoner.” But he was attracted chiefly by the 
grander aspect of the sea: 
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{e As soon as it was daybreak I went on deck. Two or 
three sails were set — tbe vessel scouring along, leaning 
over so that her gunwale scooped up the water ; the water 
in a foam, and clouds of spray flying over us, frequently 
as high as the mainyard. The spray was driven with such 
force that it pricked the cheek like needles. I stayed on 
deck two or three hours; when, being thoroughly salted, I 
went down, changed my clothes, and read ‘ Don Quixote , 3 
till Mr. Snow appeared at the door with—‘You he the 
man that wants to see a gale of wind, are ye ? Now f s 
your chance: only just come up on deck/ I went. The 
wind was yelling and howling in the rigging in a fashion 
that reminded me of a storm in a Canadian forest. ... I 
got hold of a rope by the mizzen mast, and looked about 
on a scene that it would be perfect folly to attempt to 
describe. . . . The sailors clung, half drowned, to what¬ 
ever they could lay hold of, for the vessel was, at times, 
half inverted, and tons of water washed from side to side 
of her deck. ... As for the usual horizon it had disap¬ 
peared— we seemed imbedded among moving mountains. 
... It was a noble sight when at intervals the sun broko 
out over the savage waste, changing its blackness to a 
rich blue, almost as dark; while the foam that flew over 
it seemed like whirling snow-wreaths on the mountains.” 

The voyage was tedious with bad weather; from 
storms they passed to exasperating calms when al¬ 
most in sight of Gibraltar, and he reported in this 
way the captain’s complaints: 

“‘A head wind and none of it/ groans the Captain: 
‘if ever I see the beat of this ! J This is but the nucleus 
of his remarks, so to speak, which he surrounds and 
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adorns with a host of forcible and ornamental forms of 
expression which I refrain from recording.” 

But at last they landed at Gibraltar, and Parkman 
rested his observant eyes on European scenes. As 
he visited no places that are new to readers of to¬ 
day, we pass by most of his descriptive pages; but 
here and there a passage is noteworthy as a reflection 
of his tastes and characteristics. He gave in these 
few words an admirable picture of Palermo: 

iC After taking a last look at the ancient and moss- 
grown church and the black cliffs around it, I left Monte 
Pellegrino. As we waded through the snow down the 
mountain the view of Palermo was noble. The valley 
was as smooth and level as the ocean, and set between 
the immense arch of snow-covered mountains, as green 
and bright as an emerald. The city was but a very 
small part — there were forests of olive trees, and im¬ 
measurable gardens, all dotted with white houses, and the 
palaces of the nobles. It was the King’s birthday, and 
the city was half covered with the smoke of cannon.” 

Seldom does a celebrated historian show Parkman’s 
degree of indifference to archeology and his prefer¬ 
ence for nature over the works of man. At Naples 
he found that in the continual attacks of beggars and 
custodians “you have a sum of petty vexations 
enough to damp any man’s zeal for exploring classi¬ 
cal localities. Fortunately I never had much to lose. 
I would go farther for one look into the crater of 
Vesuvius than to see all the ruined temples in Italy*” 

5 
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n /-fi-i visit the volcano with 
He was fortunate enough, to vis 

Theodore Parker: 

/-v •, nnite near to the base of the cone, 

“ Our guides went quite n .... Q. mo A f 

tb. Mta. a, the, 

irC". ^ a large 

“tld ZJa sadden m* at torn, detaeh a sraall port 

tiou with a pole, which he carried to a ^ „ 

then stamped by pressing a copper coin into it. Aft 
wS. r r.rh« aad I took oar part ia the ewerc.ee aad 

secured several trophies. The ioor of ** ^“ 
which w. stood had been a sea of melted lava only three 

days before.” 

The memory of this scene possibly sprang np in 
Ms mind thirty yearn afterwards, when wntmgjf 
the Missionaries, and suggested this telling 
parison: 

“Whether the foe was of eaTth or hell, the Jesuits 
were like those who tread the lava-crust that palpitaes 
with the throes of the coming eruption, while the molte 
death beneath their feet glares white-hot through a 
thousand crevices.” 1 


Of Lake Como he said: 

“I have seen nothing at home or abroad more beautiful 
than this lake. It reminds me of Lake George — tw 
same extent, the same figure, the same crystal purity o 
waters, the same wild and beautiful mountains on either 
side. But the comparison will not go farther. Here are 
1 The Old Regime, p. 81. 
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a hundred palaces and villages scattered along the water’s 
edge, and up the declivities. There is none of that 
shaggy untamed aspect in the mountains — no piles of 
rocks, grown over with stunted bushes; or half decayed 
logs fallen along the shore. There are none of those little 
islands, covered with rough and moss-grown pine trees, 
which give a certain savage character to the beauties of 
Lake George. All here is like a finished picture; even 
the wildest rocks seem softened in the air of Italy. Give 
me Lake George, and the smell of the pine and fir! ” 

Crossing the Alps by the Spliigen Pass, he found 
much that impressed him profoundly: 

“1 spent the day yesterday in the valley of Perrera, 
one of the wildest and loneliest in the Alps, and accessible 
only by a bad foot-path. The river comes down at the 
bottom, which the sun scarcely ever touches. The 
mountains rise on each side many thousand feet, broken 
into crags and precipices, with streams falling down them 
in all directions, scattering into white mists before they 
reach the bottom. The spruce trees are sprinkled all over 
the cliffs, wherever there is a crevice to cling in; some 
gigantic pines stoop across the river and fairly seem to 
quiver with the tremendous roar of the water. All is 
solitary and still as death, excepting the noise of the 
river; yet you cannot sit on one of these rocks, and 
watch the green and furious water, glancing between the 
trunks and branches below, without fancying that you hear 
sounds and voices about you. I never knew a place so 
haunted by ‘ those airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names.’ ” 
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The Alps, especially those wilder regions about 
Andeer, seem to have given him his deepest enjoy¬ 
ment of scenery on the continent. He wrote at this 
place: 

“Nothing could surpass the utter savageness of the 
scenery that you find by tracing up some of the little 
streams that pour down on all sides to join the Rhine ; not 
a trace of human hand — it is as wild as the back forest 
at home. The mountains, too, wear the same aspect. 
There is one valley where a large stream comes down to 
join the main river, a mile from Andeer. Last night I 
followed it for a mile or two, back into the mountains. 
Not Cooper himself could do it justice. The river was a 
hundred feet below, in a ravine, where it lashed from side 
to side, and bounded sometimes in a fall of fifty or sixty 
feet — the green headlong water, the white foam, and the 
spray just visible through the boughs of the distorted 
pines that leaned over the abyss. There was in one place 
a peasant’s hut of logs, but it seemed only to increase the 
sublime effect of the wilderness. I got down to the bed 
of the river, and leaped out to some rocks near the centre. 
It was nearly dark—long after sunset. What with the 
deafening thunder of the stream — the gloom that began 
to involve the shaggy branches of the yellow pines, that 
leaned nearly across the gulf, and the stiff and upright 
spruces that sprung from every crevice of the rock — 
what with this and the savage aspect of the rocks, which 
were black and dripping with spray — there was some¬ 
thing almost appalling in the place. Above the tops of 
the trees rose mountains like ours of New England, cov¬ 
ered with fir trees, wherever one could cling in the 
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crevices of the steep cliffs. And in another direction the 
more distant peaks were white with snow which retained 
its glistening brightness long after the moon had begun 
to cast a shadow. Here was a change with a vengeance, 
from the Italian beauties of the Lake of Como. I sat on 
the rock, fancying myself again in the American woods 
with an Indian companion; but as I rose to go away the 
hellish beating of my heart warned me that no more such 
expeditions were in store for me, for the present at least — 
but if I do not sleep by the camp fire again it shall be no 
fault of mine.” 

He added: “I never left any place with more regret 
than these mountains.” 

On reaching Scotland, he derived the keenest pleas¬ 
ure of his entire journey from the scenery connected 
with Scott and his works. He said: 

“I like the Scotch — I like the country and everything 
in it. The Liverpool packet will not wait, or I should 
stay long here and take a trout from every e burnie ? in 
the Cheviot. The scenery has been grossly belied by 
Irving and others — it is wild and beautiful — I have seen 
none more so.” 

He regretted that he had not time to visit the High¬ 
lands. Edinburgh is the city he liked best of all: 
“ The view from Calton Hill is, to my thinking, the 
only city view I ever saw that deserved to be called 
sublime.” 

His diaries of 1845 and of 1846, before he reached 
the prairies, contain very little relative to nature; 
but that little is not without interest, in showing a 
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stronger tendency in his mind to study details. He 
wrote at Cahokia, near St. Louis, just before his 
departure on the Oregon Trail trip: 

“ I walked up the banks of the creek into the woods — 
it was nothing like our swift and clear mountain waters 
— all was teeming with life, animal and vegetable, just 
awakening in the warm spring sunshine. The creek was 
slow and sluggish — a haunt, in the season, for fever and 
ague — the luxuriant woods overshadowed it, interlaced 
with vines like snakes, and all bursting into leaf and 
dower — full, too, of birds, who would come down to 
splash and wash themselves in the water— and fragrant 
with the fresh smell of young leaves and blossoms. The 
pool was full of frogs and great turtles, sitting on logs, 
and among slime — now and then a water snake, with his 
head lifted high, would writhe his way across — and as 
you pass by some sheltered cove the whole water would 
be alive with minute fishes, skipping out of it in their 
terror.” 

As a final word on his love of nature may be given 
this passage from his diary in Sicily in 1848—44: “ I 
never imagined that so much pleasure could be con¬ 
veyed through the eye, a pleasure not inferior to and 
not unlike that of looking upon the face of a beauti¬ 
ful woman. ” 

Unhappily his diaries came to an end with that of 
1846, which was the basis of “The Oregon Trail.” 
For this important and arduous journey he had pre¬ 
pared himself most thoroughly by the study of nature 
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we have been following; by a systematic physical 
training in gymnastics, riding, and tramping; by the 
practice of shooting, trailing, camping, and wood¬ 
craft in general; by a long study of Indian character, 
life, history, and traditions. This book merits the 
reader’s attention not only as a record of Indian life 
now no longer visible, but especially as a revelation 
of the writer’s enthusiastic love of freedom, adven¬ 
ture, and activity; it shows with what absolute in¬ 
difference he faced danger, with what fortitude he 
endured hardship, fatigue, and suffering, with what 
energy and persistence he pursued a most hazardous 
undertaking to a successful close. This trip and its 
record, so characteristic of the man, were a striking 
culmination of his study of nature in her wildest and 
grandest solitudes of prairie, desert, forest, and 
mountain, and in the company of the wildest tribes of 
men. 



CHAPTER IV 


Paeeaian’s education in books was from an early 
day governed by the same bappy combination of 
wisdom, instinct, and good fortune that directed Ms 
relations to nature. In fact, with the exception of 
the study of chemistry, everything he did as boy 
and young man, — whether play, study, or travel — 
helped directly to prepare him for his future career. 
He attended his first school at Medford. In 1836 
he entered the school of Mr. Gideon Thayer, in 
Chauncy Place, Boston. His teacher, the late Mr. 
Thomas Cushing, said of him: 

“He was a quiet, gentle, and docile boy, who seemed 
to appreciate the fact that school meant an opportunity 
for improvement, and always gave an open and willing 
mind to instruction. He became, according to the ideas 
of the day, a good Latin and Greek scholar, and excelled 
in the rhetorical department. I think he early set his 
face in the direction of a literary life of some sort, though 
the idea of historical work was probably developed some¬ 
what later. As a means to any sort of literary work, he 
no doubt saw the advantage and necessity of forming a 
good English style and acquiring correctness in the use 
of language, and took great pains with all exercises 
tending to bring about this result. His compositions 
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were especially good, and lie used sometimes as a volun¬ 
tary exercise to versify descriptions of heroic achieve¬ 
ments that occurred in his reading. I remember that 
he put into verse the whole description of the Tourna¬ 
ment in Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” and then used it afterwards 
in declamation, and it was so much liked that other hoys 
used it for the same purpose. I think he might have 
excelled in narrative and descriptive poetry (the poetry 
of action) had he not early imbibed the historical idea. 
He often expressed to me in after life the great advantage 
that he received from the instruction of one of the teach¬ 
ers at that time connected with Chauncy Hall school, in 
everything pertaining to the use of English and the 
formation of style, which he followed up at Harvard 
by diligent use of his opportunities with an excellent 
instructor, Prof. Edward T. Channing .” 1 

Parkman gave this account of his study of 
writing: 

“When fourteen or fifteen years old I had the good 
luck to be under the direction of Mr. William Russel, a 
teacher of excellent literary taste and acquirements. It 
was his constant care to teach the boys of his class to 
write good and easy English. One of his methods was 
to give us lists of words to which we were required to 
furnish as many synonyms as possible, distinguishing 
their various shades of meaning. He also encouraged us 
to write translations, in prose and verse, from Virgil and 
Homer, insisting on idiomatic English, and criticising 
in his gentle way anything flowery and bombastic. At 
this time I read a good deal of poetry, and much of it 
1 Wheelwright. 
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remains verbatim in my memory. As it included Milton 
and other classics, I am confident tlaat it; has been of 
service to me in the matter of style. Later on, when in 
college, and after leaving it, I read Erxglisli prose classics 
for the express purpose of improving ray's elf in the lan¬ 
guage , 1 These I take to he the chief sources of such 
success as I have had in this particular*.” 2 

He looked back with satisfaction upon liis school 
days, and in after life it always gave him much 
pleasure to meet his old teachers and show them 
respect and kindness. 

His college course brings to light his independ¬ 
ence, strong practical turn of mind, and indifference 
to the spirit and theoretical aims o£ perfectionists. 
In opposition to the opinions and practice of his day, 
he was probably the first man in .American colleges 
to follow an elective course and become a specialist. 
He was not led by ideality to desire the greatest 
breadth of culture; on the contx*ary, his instincts, 
tastes and judgment, all pointed to one field, and ho 
confined himself to the straightest path thither. If 
we may judge by his reading, writing, and memoriz¬ 
ing much poetry at school, and by the records of his 
reading at Harvard, poetry was tlie first aim of 
his literary ambition. He referred probably to this 
design in his autobiography: 

“ After the usual boyish phases of ambitious self- 
ignorance, he resolved to confine his homage to the Muse 

1 Burke is said to have been his chief model for style. 

2 The Art of Authorship, personally contributed by leading authors, 
of the day . Compiled and edited by George Sainton, Ivontlon, 1890. 
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of History, as being less apt than her wayward sisters to 
requite his devotion with a mortifying rebuff.” 

Not only did he early abandon his poetic illusion, 
but he also chose with great promptness the division 
of history to which he would devote himself. “ At 
the age of eighteen the plan which he is still at¬ 
tempting to execute was, in its most essential feat¬ 
ures, formed.” 

Thus early in life did Parkman see his way and 
enter upon his course. He now changed his reading 
quite abruptly and completely from poetry to the 
accounts of border life, the Indians, the French and 
Indian War; directing his college labors chiefly to 
the study of history and of English composition. 
It was remarked that he always did with the great¬ 
est energy and persistence what he liked to do, and 
neglected other things in the same masterful fashion. 
He therefore attained to good scholarship in his 
chosen branches of history and rhetoric. He mas¬ 
tered also French, and Latin as far as was necessary 
for his future investigations. He described his own 
standing, as well as some of his college experiences 
with his chum, in an after-dinner speech in 1885: 1 

“ Something more than forty years ago Mr. Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould, Master of the Latin School, and Dr. 
Parkman, Minister of the New North Church, took coun¬ 
sel together and agreed that their sons, who were just 
passing the freshman examination at Harvard, should be 

1 Speech at a dinner given in honor of Dr. Gould, May 7, 1885. 
Boston Daily Advertiser* 
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joined in bonds of chumship. This union* thus brought 
about by the parents between young persons who had 
never seen each other, was the foundation and beginning 
of a lifelong friendship. Its beginnings were a little 
breezy, I might say squally. On one occasion Mr. Gould 
came out to pour oil upon the troubled, waters, and with 
a good humored seriousness he told us that chumship is 
like matrimony, — it requires a great deal of forbearance 
on both sides. Whether it was in consequence of this 
remark or not, I do not know, but certain it is that a 
most cordial harmony was soon restored between the 
parties, and has continued unbroken to this day. I 
remember an incident which took place on the evening of 
the day when we first occupied No. 9 Hoi worthy, which 
after it was over, gave us both a good deal of pleasure. 
It was a very hot night. We had opened, our windows 
in search of air, when there was a knock at the door, and 
ten or twelve seniors came in. It was an immensely im¬ 
pressive circumstance. We regarded the seniors with 
awe and reverence. Still it was not above their dignity 
to haze a couple of harmless and callow freshmen. They 
closed the windows and took out cigars and began to 
smoke their cigars to smoke us out. We bore it for a 
while; then the air became thick, and we began to think 
we had had enough of it. Suddenly one of the seniors 
sprang up and rushed to the door and ashed for the key. 
The door w ? as open, he went out, left his .supper on the 
doorstep and went to his room, followed by all the rest. 

“The average scholarship of Hoi wort lay was exceed¬ 
ingly creditable. As regards mathematics* it was particu¬ 
larly so — in spite of fate, I might say, for I always and 
invariably failed, and my chum came off with flying 
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colors, making up all the difference. I remember the 
last examination when Professor Pierce in presence of 
a committee examined us, and I was required, according 
to the cruel custom of the times, to work out a problem 
on the blackboard. I had not opened my algebra for six 
months, having devoted to rifle-shooting the time which 
I was expected to devote to mathematics. A problem 
was proposed. I said ‘Don’t know it, sir.’ Professor 
Pierce with great kindness then proposed another, to 
which I replied 6 1 cannot do it, sir.’ He then tried a 
third. ‘I don’t know anything about it, sir.’ ‘Mr. 
Parkman, you may go.’ ” 

But Parkman’s standing must not be judged en¬ 
tirely by his jocose frankness as to his failure in 
mathematics. In the first term of the sophomore 
year he received a detur, a testimonial to deserv¬ 
ing students u pro insigni in studiis diligentia,” In 
the second term of this year he was among the first 
eight; and at the exhibition he had doubtless a 
congenial topic in an English version of the “ Speech 
of an Insurgent Plebeian ” from Machiavelli’s history 
of Florence. His diaries also show with what care 
he was training himself in composition, in phrase¬ 
ology, even in punctuation. By their simplicity, 
vigor and realism they rise considerably above the 
usual level of college productions. The next year 
he spoke again, his Dissertation being on the subject 
“Is a man in advance of his age fitted for his age.” 1 
His memory in his college days was not good, — a 


1 Wheelwright. 
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fact most interesting in view of the remarkable 
memory be developed later under th-e pressure of 
necessity. 

But bis practice in composition was not limited 
to the writing of academic themes; lie made some 
mark likewise as a speaker and lecturer in the 
literary societies of the college. On one occasion 
he delivered as a lecture “a witty production, hav¬ 
ing for its subject ‘ The Puritans,’ wherein he gave 
us in a very original and humorous style the front, 
flank, and rear of their offending.” 1 

He often spoke in debates, once on the question 
“Whether the Republic of the United States is likely 
to continue.” It is not known which side he de¬ 
fended. His contemporaries described him as a 
trenchant and forcible speaker; as one, indeed, who 
by the strength of his expressions and the vehemence 
of his manner, seemed ready to “knock his oppon¬ 
ents down.” His choice of topics, both in conver¬ 
sation and voluntary literary eontribntions, “even 
then showed symptoms of ‘Injuns” on the brain. 
His tales of border life, wampum, scalps, and birch- 
bark were unsurpassed by anything in Cooper.” 2 
He graduated among the first twenty of his class, 
having attained “high distinction” in the depart¬ 
ment of history. 

Parkman’s record in school and college gives 

1 Report of the Secretary of the " Institute of 1770,” quoted hy 
Mr. Wheelwright. 

2 Horatio J. Perry’s Reminiscences, 
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no evidence of genius in the proper sense of the 
word. While possessing more than the average 
ability in certain lines, he developed himself by 
long years of patient labor in a chosen field. The 
nature of his talents was unmistakable; but the 
extent of his subsequent success was apparently not 
anticipated even by his most intimate friends. On 
the other hand, neither did his achievements sur¬ 
prise his classmates. Professor Child, who was two 
or three years behind, him, gave me what seems a 
very just report in saying that “ Mr. Parkman’s 
reputation in college spread downwards as a bright 
and original man.” The shrewd grandmother of one 
of his classmates, whom he visited, said she con¬ 
sidered him ct a young man of remarkably quick 
parts and very correct.” 

His study of the law was another happy extension 
of education in the line of individual needs. Dr. 
Parkman, not approving of the literary and histori¬ 
cal ambition of his son, naturally wished him to 
follow one of the liberal professions, and as the 
young man had no taste for either medicine or 
theology, he entered the Harvard Law School on 
graduating from college. The decision was quite 
acceptable to him, for he felt that the study of the 
law offered a mental training valuable to any man, 
and elements of knowledge especially useful to an 
historian. This course helped him in large ways, 
leading him to consider the rights of nations, the 
organization of governments, the principles and 
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tendencies of national growth. Such a study of 
statesmanship was in fact necessary to one who 
would appreciate the opposing feudal and demo¬ 
cratic systems of colonization on this continent. It 
had, moreover, a happy influence over his mental 
growth in cultivating the judicial spirit, — a much- 
needed restraint upon so impetuous a temperament, 
and a balance for a constitutional tendency to pre¬ 
judice in certain matters. But the law was not 
allowed to interfere with his literary projects. 

“Here (writing in the Harvard Law School), while 
following the prescribed courses at a quiet pace, I en¬ 
tered in earnest on two other courses, one of general 
history, the other of Indian history and ethnology, and 
at the same time studied diligently the models of Eng¬ 
lish style, which various pursuits were far from excluding 
the pleasures of society.” 1 

He received his degree of Bachelor of Laws in 
1846, but although fully qualified to enter the bar, 
he never did so. A question may be raised as to 
whether he ever intended to practise. There is 
some evidence that he did in the few letters re¬ 
ferring to this project. He wrote to a classmate 2 
in July, 1845: “ I shall live in town (Boston) 
and come out (to Cambridge) every day, intending 
to study law in earnest, which I, have not done, 
and did not mean to do this last year.” Again 
in September, 1846, at the close of his Oregon 

1 Parkman’s autobiographic letter to Mr. Brimmer. 

2 George S. Hale. 
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Trail trip, he showed respect for his father’s wishes 
by an intention to do something in this direction: 
“ The law has certain claims on me also, which will 
be fully answered now that I have returned from 
my last journey—the last I suppose it will be for 
the present, though not so if I consulted my inclina¬ 
tion only.” Both father and son still aimed at the 
law as late as 1847, but the pursuit of it was inter¬ 
rupted by Parkman’s ill health and poor sight; and 
probably he soon dismissed the plan entirely. Dr. 
Parkman, though never in sympathy with his son’s 
literary ambition, was always indulgent, generous, 
and helpful. In a kindly letter of August 7, 1847, 
he appreciates Francis’s first success as a writer, and 
at the same time reflects probably a mutual under¬ 
standing that the practice of law was only deferred. 
After describing some civilities shown to Eliot Park- 
man as the brother of the author of the “ Oregon 
Trail” papers, which were then appearing in the 
“ Knickerbocker,” he goes on to say: 

“I confess, my dear Frank, I was much gratified by 
this; but I should not he studious to write it out at 
length, did I not feel that under your trials and inability 
to do as much as you desire, you are entitled to know, 
that what you have done, and still can do, is fully appre¬ 
ciated. It is a consolation, when some of our plans are 
interrupted, to know that others have so well succeeded. 
And I congratulate you in having accomplished so much, 
and so successfully, amidst great discouragements.” 

6 
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It is clear from Parkman’s own statements and his 
career that the law never had, and never could have, 
but a secondary place in his plans. 

In assuming so early the direction of his own 
education Parkman was a self-made scholar to an 
unusual degree, despite his regular graduation from 
Harvard. With many a student such conduct would 
have endangered one of the most important aims 
of education,—the acquisition of methodical habits. 
But this student was saved by his centralizing am¬ 
bition and his native earnestness and thoroughness. 



CHAPTER Y 


Parkma^s study of man began at an early age 
and steadily grew in attraction and importance for 
him to the end of his life. It embraced ethnology, 
as far as that science was then developed, and the 
personal observation of the character and conduct 
of individual men. 

His opportunities for studying ethnology while 
at college were very limited. The subject, at that 
time hardly more than named, had not yet grown 
into the modern complex science of races. Harvard 
then offered neither any course of instruction, nor 
books of much value, nor even the advice and en¬ 
couragement of any professor having a special knowl¬ 
edge of the matter. In view of this deficiency 
Parkman used the term in a general sense, when 
he said in his autobiographic letter of 1886 1 that 
while at the Law School, 1844-46, he pursued a 
course of “ Indian .history and ethnology.” He prob¬ 
ably followed such an independent course of reading 
as was ‘within his reach at the time; and judging by 
the books he took from the college library, this 
course was more an historical study of the life, man- 


1 To his friend the late Hon. Martin Brimmer. 
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ners, and customs of North American Indians than 
any attempt at a scientific understanding of races 
and the growth of civilizations. It is probable that 
he was then collecting the materials used in the 
introduction to “The Jesuits in North America,” 
and in numerous notes in other volumes. He must 
have been one of the earliest to welcome the rapid 
development of ethnology that took place in the 
decade from 1850 to 1860. In “Vassall Morton,” 1 
written in 1856, he thus recorded the hero’s awaken¬ 
ing to the larger interest in this science : 

“Thierry’s ‘Norman Conquest’ had fallen into his 
hands soon after he entered college. The whole de¬ 
lighted him; hut he read and re-read the opening chapters, 
which exhibit the movements of the various races in 
their occupancy of the west of Europe. This first gave 
him an impulse towards ethnological inquiries. He soon 
began to find an absorbing interest in tracing the dis¬ 
tinctions, moral, intellectual, and physical, of different 
races, as shown in their history, their mythologies, their 
languages, their legends, their primitive art, literature, 
and way of life. The idea grew upon him of devoting his 
life to such studies.” 

It is quite possible that Parkman here revealed his 
own experience and conceptions while in college; 
but if he thus early recognized the weightier topics 
included in ethnology as essential to his equipment 
as historian, it is somewhat surprising to find so little 


i Page 37. 
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allusion to them in his diaries, and so few philosophi¬ 
cal considerations in his hooks. 

As we shall consider later his aversion for philo¬ 
sophizing, we must content ourselves at present with 
some further extracts from his diaries, showing the 
natural bent of his mind and the range of his obser¬ 
vations. Here was a budding historian full of intelli¬ 
gence, self-confidence, and independence, making his 
first journey in the great world through countries 
offering the greatest range of interests in life, art, and 
history. Yet his diaries and letters are singularly 
free from sophomoric wisdom; — they reveal very 
little concern for the deeper lessons of human life, or 
for the broader interests of ethnology and history. 
The passages having any breadth of view in the 
study and comparison of races and civilizations are so 
few that we can give nearly all of them. In the 
mountains of Sicily for example, he came upon this 
scene: 

“It was a dark and gloomy day. Down in the bottom 
of the valley a herd of oxen were grazing — there was a 
contadino’s hut of reeds on one of the abrupt hills near by. 
It was like the lodge of an Indian — the cattle were like 
a herd of buffalo; I could have thought myself on the 
prairies. But as we passed by the herd, there stood the 
herdsman in his shaggy breeches of goatskin, leaning on 
his staff, gazing at us through his tangled hair and un¬ 
shorn beard. His savage dogs, wild as himself, growled 
loudly as we rode by. The American frontier could show 
no such a group 
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At Rome he thus contrasted Americans with 
Englishmen: 

“Yesterday was the 22d of February — the birthday of 
Washiu gton. The Americans here must needs get up a 
dinner, with speeches, toasts, etc. It was like a visit 
home. There they sat, slight, rather pale and thin men, 
not like beef-fed and ruddy Englishmen : very quiet and 
apparently timid ; speaking low to the waiters instead of 
roaring in the imperative tone of John Bull. There was 
not a shadow of that boisterous and haughty confidence of 
manner that you see among Englishmen—in fact most 
of them seemed a little green.” 

Another passage in the same vein is not without 
interest, in view of his later critical attitude towards 
his own countrymen: 

“There are numbers of American artists here, some of 
them fine fellows. In fact, it is some consolation after 
looking at the thin faces, narrow shoulders, and awkward 
attitudes of the * Yankees/ to remember that in genius, 
enterprise, and courage — nay in bodily strength, they 
are a full match for the sneering Englishman. Would 
that they bore themselves more boldly and confidently. 
But a time will come when they may meet Europeans on 
au equal footing P 

At Basle he wrote: 

“Here in Basle you find none of the palaces and none 
of the dirt of an Italian city. No soldiers, except those 
of the garrison of the citadel and of the gendarmerie ; no 
beggars ; no spies in the cafds ; no vexatious question- 
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ings of suspicious officials 5 no anxious scrutiny into 
passports, or rummagings of baggage. The people walk 
about in tbe quiet streets with solemnity on their faces, 
and pipes in their mouths. 

At Milan: 

“ Civility is almost universal among these Italians — 
farther south it is manifested in gesticulations, takings-off 
of the hat, bowings, and reiterated exclamations of ‘ pad¬ 
rone/ which is equivalent to ‘your servant, sir.* Here 
it is shown rather in deeds than in words — thank a man 
for any favor, — he does not scrape and flourish, and say 
padrone j he only smiles quietly and replies ‘ niente fatto.* ” 

An entry at Piacenza is exceptional for him in the 
range of interests touched upon: 

“Here again the striking difference between the towns 
of Northern and Southern Italy was manifested. The 
people looked as grave and solemn as the brick fronts of 
the palaces and churches. The town was just bestirring 
itself. Well-dressed men were thronging to the cafes 
for breakfast — the shops were being opened, and the 
market people coming in with their produce. Tall con- 
tadini were driving flocks of goats about the street, stop¬ 
ping and milking one into a little tin measure, whenever 
some housekeeper or the servant of some cafe came out to 
demand ‘latte fresco.* There was an amusing concourse 
of market people in the public piazza, before the lofty 
front of the old government palace. Cheeses, meat, 
butter, eggs, and piles of live hens, tied neck and heels 
as you see them in Canada, were spread in every direc¬ 
tion over the pavement, surrounded by sellers and pur- 
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;ers, "both apparently half asleep. At a little distance 
3 two long lines of women and men, each with a basket 
ggs in hand, standing immovable with an expression 
Datient resignation, waiting for a purchaser. The 
. were little shrivelled farmers, in breeches and broad 
, with staffs in their hands, and dickeys standing up 
t, like diminutive Englishmen. High above this 
ley swarm of helpless humanity rose the statue of 
e great lord of the Earnese family, seated on horse- 
holding his truncheon of command, as if at the 
1 of an army, and looking as if one act of his single 
, or one movement of his armed hand, would be 
lgh to annihilate the whole swarm of poor devils 
w him.” 

Ie thus contrasted Paris and London, in liis own 
phic way, by stating without comment facts that 
sent the philosophy of the situation : 

: When I got to London, I thought I had been there 
>re’. There in flesh and blood, was the whole host of 
iracters that figure in Pickwick. Every species of 
uiey was abroad in the dark and dingy looking streets, 
walking with their heads stuck forward, their noses 
led up, their chins pointing down, their knee joints 
ring, as they shuffled along with a gait perfectly 
.crous, but indescribable. The hackney coachmen 
cabmen, with their peculiar phraseology, the walk- 
advertisements in the shape of a boy completely hid- 
between two placards, and a hundred others seemed 
nany incarnations of Dickens’ characters. A strange 
brast to Paris! The cities are no more alike than the 
ding rooms 9 of London, and the elegant restaurant 
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of Paris — the one being a quiet dingy establishment 
where each guest is put into a box, and supplied with 
porter, beef, potatoes, and plum pudding. Red faced old 
gentlemen of three hundredweight mix their ‘ brandy 
go 5 and read the 4 Times. 5 In Paris, the tables are set in 
elegant galleries and saloons and among the trees and 
flowers of a garden, and [here ?] resort coats cut by the 
first tailors and bonnets of the latest mode, whose occu¬ 
pants regale their delicate tastes on the lightest and most 
delicious viands. The waiters spring from table to table 
as noiselessly as shadows, prompt at the slightest sign; 
a lady, elegantly attired, sits within an arbor to preside 
over the whole. Dine at these places — then go to a 
London 4 dining room 5 — swill porter arid devour roast 
beef! 55 

His only reference to the effects of environment 
concern not a race or a class, but two individuals. 
The first is an English sailor who had lived many 
years in Sicily, — 44 the stubborn English temper was 
well nigh melted away with his long sojourn among 
the Gentiles.” At home in 1845 he found a subject 
that called forth an exceptional amount of reflection: 

“ Where in America is to be found that spirit of sport 
and bluff hearty enjoyment that is seen in English 
country gentlemen and others ? Business here absorbs 
everything, and renders people incapable of every other 
pleasure . Officers of the army and navy are sometimes 
an exception. There is an old retired navy surgeon at 
Medford, who lives with his dogs and his gun, like an 
English Squire, enjoying himself in the same hearty 
manner. Business, too, swallows much that is noble. 
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The somewhat chivalrous sentiments, the reference of all 
things to the standard of a gentleman’s honor, a certain 
nobleness (though it may be joined with debauchery and 
blackguardism) is found among officers of armies. Our 
business men, on the other hand, Lave narrowed away all 
this. Thoughts bent on practical gains are not pleasant 
to contemplate, no matter how much virtue may accom¬ 
pany them.” 

Turning now from the philosophical division of 
ethnology, we find that Parkman was a much closer 
student of the more picturesque division, — life, man¬ 
ners, actions. On landing at Gibraltar he plunged 
with avidity into this study, and with rare vividness 
and vigor gave his first impressions of European 
civilization, gained from a visit to Algeciras. 

“The middy and I passed the British line in a few 
moments, and found ourselves on genuine Spanish ground. 
Dirty scoundrels of soldiers, with rusty firelocks were 
lolling about some huts by way of guard. A long train of 
donkeys approached, each hidden under a pair of paniers 
full of charcoal. They all stopped before the guard-house 
where every panier was emptied, to see that no liquor was 
smuggled across the line. I was admiring the vigilance 
of the ragamuffin soldiery when we beheld a man mounted 
on a splendid horse advancing along the beach toward us. 
He was a noble-looking fellow, arrayed in a richly 
embroidered dress, wrapped in the huge Spanish cloak \ 
his horse’s head, mane, and flanks were hung with tassels 
and spangled. He carried a carbine slung on his saddle 
behind him. He was a contrabandista — one who prac¬ 
tised smuggling in open defiance of the law, A moment 
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after, lie was joking and laughing with the officers at the 
guard-house. 

“After three or four hours’ ride, we approached the 
town where more Spanish soldiers were lounging in a 
group by the roadside. 6 Carracho! los Ingleses !’ With 
that they set a dog on us; finding this of no avail, they 
blew their trumpets and shouted to scare our horses. We 
turned around, and sat laughing at them. 6 Carracho! 
Carracho! ? and one fellow not satisfied with this Spanish 
insult, made shift to exclaim ‘ Go to Hell! ’ Whereupon 
the whole took up the cry in chorus. As we rode through 
the narrow streets, similar maledictions were showered 
upon us. Boys followed us, first begging a cuarto, and 
then shouting Carracho. It is a beautiful town — the 
houses white as snow, with bright green lattices and 
porticos, the streets paved with square hewn stone and 
without sidewalks. But the noblest sight was the Plaza, 
or public square, round which stand the public buildings. 
It was paved with coarse marble; a large and beautiful 
column rose in the centre, in the midst of: a space walled 
in from the public. All around, by the columns of the 
cathedral, about the porches of the houses, were stalls of 
merchants; and beggars in crowds roaring in the name of 
the Virgin for charity. We left this hospitable town 
behind, galloped at full speed round the beach, passing 
lepers by the wayside, soldiers, donkeys, black-eyed 
women, hedges of aloes, and groves of oranges, bare sun¬ 
burnt mountains, each crowned with its Moorish tower, — 
and long before the evening gun was fired were within the 
fortifications again. 

. . Here I had a specimen of every nation on earth, 
it seemed, around me. A dozen Moors with white turbans 
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and slippered feet lolled one side; Jews by couples in 
their gabardines; the - Spanish gentleman in his black 
cloak and sombrero — the Spanish laborer with his red cap 
hanging on one side of his head — the Spanish blackguard 
in bespangled tights and embroidered jacket. On benches 
among the trees officers and soldiers carried on successful 
love suits; on the parade [ground] below English captains 
were showing forth good horsemanship to the best advan¬ 
tage. The red coats of soldiers appeared everywhere 
among the trees, and in the crowd below. There were 
women in cloaks of red and black — ladies with the man¬ 
tilla and followed by the duenna — no needless precaution 
— and the ten thousand more soldiers and civilians bond 
and free, man and woman and child. Not the least singu¬ 
lar of the group were the little black slaves belonging to 
the Moors, who were arrayed in a very splendid and out¬ 
landish attire; following after their masters like dogs. 
Bands were stationed on the parade, and around a summer 
house among the trees. The evening gun dissolved the 
pageant — God Save the Queen rose on the air; the crowd 
poured through the gates into the town.” 

On his tonr about Sicily he had a guide, Luigi, of 
artistic, antiquarian, and numismatic tastes. As the 
man seemed to know everybody of note along the 
way, Parkman had many opportunities for visiting 
the homes of many classes of people, and he never 
neglected such a chance for studying domestic life. 
At an inn at Sciacca he wrote: 

66 The baron brought us a melon and some fine nuts as 
a present, which he did not disdain to place on th§ table 
himself. While our mules were saddling I went with 
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Luigi to see the domestic establishment of his friend. It 
was a large and reasonably clean house — some women 
were spinning in a spacious outer room, where some hens 
were cackling about the floor. The baroness received me 
in the inner room — the bedroom. She was a stout, rosy 
damsel, with good physical womanhood about her, and 
much beauty, though not over refined. She blushed, as 
though not used to entertaining strangers. "Five or six 
holy pictures, and little wax images with lamps burning 
before them were about the room. Luigi took down one 
of the pictures of Santa Maria, — the patroness of Sciacca, 
which he piously kissed and put into his hip pocket, 
observing that now we should have good weather till we 
got to Palermo. The baroness got me another, by way of 
making assurance doubly sure. Thus armed against fate 
we rode away.” 

Here is a passage that reflects well the distinctness 
of his impressions, and the occasional vigor of his 
language: 

u The country inns of Sicily are notorious. This one of 
Castel Termini was a fair sample, though in point of dirt, 
fleas, etc., it fell far short of some others. A Sicilian 
albergo is an ancient gloomy building of stone, like all the 
rest; they usually have a little sign, or at least a branch 
of a tree stuck at the door, by the way of indicating their 
public character; but to look up at their half-decayed 
walls, and the small square windows thinly distributed 
over the front, you would take them for dungeons. Enter, 
and you stumble down a stone step into the kitchen — a 
spacious cavern, dark as Tartarus, with a floor of earth, 
and seldom any windows. Water jars, harness, and out- 
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landish looking utensils are scattered about. Groups of 
idlers are crouching in the corner over a brazier of char¬ 
coal, and crucifixes and images with little lamps burning 
before them are hung about the walls. Close adjoining 
are large stone apartments for mules and asses, who have 
usually separate accommodations in the albergos, though in 
the private house a corner of the family room, usually the 
cleanest, is assigned them. Ask for ‘ apartamenti/ and a 
woman leads you up a broken flight of stone steps to a 
room floored with a kind of cement. There is one window 
— one strongly secured door — a holy picture on the wall, 
and a bed full of fleas. You can seldom get anything to 
eat unless it be macaroni. This is an inn of the interior. 
The others are better. I speak from the experience of 
three nights, and I solemnly aver that the picture is not 
over-colored. I have forgotten a prominent feature of the 
establishment — the beggars. A decrepit beast, covered 
with dirt, unshaven, with bleared, gummy eyes, and 
covered all but the face in a rotten capote, thrusts a rosary 
into your face, and whines out of his withered throat a 
petition for alms. All about the door stand groups of 
idlers, enveloped in the same capotes, staring and convers¬ 
ing listlessly. This capote covered the face exactly like 
the hoods of mail you see in the old editions of Tasso and 
Ariosto — but the face of a Sicilian is anything but mar¬ 
tial or knightly.” 

Apropos of Messina we find this vivid sketch: 

“I took my station outside one of the gates in the rear 
of the city, to look at the scum of humanity that came 
pouring out. All was filth, and age, and ruin — the walls, 
the tall gateway, with its images and inscriptions, the 
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hovels at the top of the wall and in the ancient suburb, all 
seemed crumbling to decay. The orange and lemon 
groves in the ditch of the fortification were dingy and 
dirty—but away in the distance appeared the summit of 
the mountains almost as wild and beautiful as our moun¬ 
tains of New England. I thought of them, and in the 
revival of old feelings, half wished myself at home. I 
soon forgot, however, all but what was before my eyes, in 
watching the motley array that passed by me. Men and 
women literally hung with rags, half hid in dirt, hideous 
with every imaginable species of deformity, and bearing 
on their persons a population as numerous as that of 
Messina itself — these formed the bulk of the throng. 
Priests, with their black, broad-brimmed hats, and their 
long robes, fat and good-looking men — were the next 
numerous class. They draw life and sustenance from these 
dregs of humanity — just as tall pig-weed flourishes on a 
dunghill. Then there were mustachioed soldiers, very dif¬ 
ferent from the stately and sedate soldiers of England. 
There were men bearing holy pictures and images — 
ladies in swarms, whose profession was stamped on their 
faces — musicians with a troop of vagabonds in their rear; 
all around the gateway were the tables of butchers, fruit¬ 
erers, confectioners, money changers, bootblacks, and a 
throng of dirty men, women, and children — shouts, 
yells, and a universal hubbub.” 

Though enjoying many sights at Naples, he wrote 
little there that is significant. He took part in the 
carnival at Rome, driving with Theodore Parker and 
his wife. The King and his courtiers were the chief 
actors, while Parker and his wife seem to have been 
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the chief victims, — Parker having his spectacles 
broken and Mrs. Parker receiving a hard blow on the 
nose from sugarplums. Parkman visited all the 
objects of interest, watched the scenes of the streets 
and markets, saw some funeral processions and 
military reviews, studied life in the humblest and 
most wretched quarters of the city, took walks in the 
country and drank his bottle of Falernian wine with 
peasants at a tavern in Baiae. 

This account of his visit to Virgil’s tomb is too 
characteristic of him to be passed by: 

66 1 met a laughable adventure here. Like a genuine 
tourist, I thought I would take away a memento of the 
poet, and seeing a bush which from its position had 
escaped the violating hand of former travellers, I deter¬ 
mined to get a branch of it. The tomb stands at the 
edge of a rock about two hundred feet high above the 
street; this bush was on the side of the cliff just outside 
an opening in the back part of the tomb. There was a 
stout iron bar to hold on by — no man of ordinary nerve 
and muscular strength would have the slightest cause of 
apprehension. So I told the cicerone to hold my coat, 
grasped the bar, leaned from the opening, and got hold of 
the plant, which I was about to secure when I heard a 
simultaneous shout from both guides, who sprang upon 
me and seized me fast. I looked round at them. Both 
were pale as ghosts, with their mouths wide open, and 
eyes staring out of their heads. I asked them what the 
devil was the matter —they replied by seizing me by the 
arms and shoulders and pulling me away from the hole. I 
got free from them by a sudden effort, but they sprang at 
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me again, and began to roar for help. ‘Oh! come this 
way Signore ! Come this way; yon must not go there/ I 
was a good deal vexed, but could not help laughing at 
being mistaken for a madman. I thought I would try a 
little intimidation, so aimed a blow with my fist at the 
nearest fellow’s face. They dodged off a moment, but 
returned to the charge with faces doubly earnest and 
anxious and pinioned me from behind. ‘ Oh ! Signore ! ’ 
they said, ‘we don’t want money; only come up with 
us to the gate.’ I saw the folly of contending with the 
idea that had got possession of them, so told them I would 
go. Thus I went out from Virgil’s tomb a prisoner. I 
thought my quiet compliance would have allayed their 
fears a little — no such thing: nothing would do but I 
must mount with them to the garden gate above. Half 
way up appeared a gang of men rushing in hot haste to 
secure the madman. They were soon about me, when, con¬ 
fiding in their numbers, they loosened my arms. I was 
resolved not to lose my relic of Virgil, so dispatched a boy 
to pluck a leaf from the door of the tomb, since the men 
would on no account suffer me to go myself. I got this 
memento of my adventure, and departed. I had some 
little suspicion that all this terror of my guides was 
counterfeited in order to give them a chance to pick my 
pockets ; but all my money was safe.” 

Here are two scenes of the kind he liked to sketch, 
the first at an inn of Cara: 

“ In the corner [of the public room] crouched two or 
three old crones, like living skeletons. An unshaven 
countryman sat on one side — fat and silent loungers from 
the town, with infant moustache; shabby dandies in 

7 
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cloaks, children and dogs crouching together on the 
hearth. At a little distance two or three thin visaged and 
savage looking contadini stood erect and motionless m the 
glare of the fire. Our guide Giuseppe sat drinking wine 
at the long tables ranged around the barn-like room. He 
had a very pretty girl to wait on him, who would come 
from time to time and stoop over the fire so as to show to 
the best advantage her classic features and the enormous 
silver pin in her hair. Hunt 1 and I sat telling each 
other college stories and recalling college recollections till 
the people had withdrawn from the room, and left us 
almost alone, in front of a glowing pile of half consumed 
embers.” 

At Subiaco he wrote: 

“We came suddenly upon Subiaco. It stood on the 
top of a detached rocky hill among the mountains. Groats, 
cattle, trains of mules and asses, women with jars of water 
on their heads, old woodmen with the heavy crooked chop¬ 
ping knife in their girdles, and a bundle of fagots on their 
shoulders, were coming down the different pathways from 
the mountains toward the gate of the town, for it was near 
sunset. The town was already in shadow, except the 
castle at the top. 

“ All this was very well: get within the gate and the 
scene changed. A crowded pile of high and crumbling 
stone houses — streets so steep that a horse cannot ascend 
them, and answering the purpose of a common sewer for 
all the filth of the inhabitants, so narrow, too, that a strip 
of the red sky could scarce be seen between the tottering 
roofs—here was Subiaco; and not Subiaco alone, but 

1 William M, Hunt, the artist. 
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Italian country towns in general, as far as my observation 
goes. The women, with water jars, were gathered around 
the town fountain, more were seated about the corners in 
a little public square spinning. More still were kneeling, 
singing vespers in the church. The men were lounging 
about in red breeches, smoking and staring.” 

Here is his first confession of the charms of vaga¬ 
bondizing in Europe, at Milan,—though he soon 
brought himself up with a very characteristic return 
to the rugged life of his beloved New England : 

i ‘ This morning when the whole city was quiet, the 
shops shut in honor of Sunday, the people issuing from 
the Cathedral, gentlemen walking listlessly about, and 
porters and contadini sitting idle at the edge of the side¬ 
walks, there was a group of gentlemen taking their coffee 
under awnings in front of each of the cafes in the piazza 
before the Cathedral. This vagabond way of breakfasting 
and seeing the world at the same time, is very agreeable. 
There is no place where you can be more independent than 
in one of these cities — when you are hungry there is 
always a restaurant and a dinner at a moment’s notice — 
when you are thirsty there is always a cafe at hand. If 
you are sleepy, your room awaits you — a dozen sneaking 
waiters are ready at your bidding, and glide about like 
shadows to do what you may require in hope of your 
shilling when you go away. But give me Ethan Crawford 
or even Tom, in place of the whole race of waiters and 
garQons.” 

The democratic and wholesome atmosphere of 
Switzerland seems to have pleased him as much as 
the scenery: 
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“I never left any place with more regret than these 
mountains [about Andeer]. Descending into the wider 
valleys of the Grisons, the scenery was not less magnifi¬ 
cent, though of a different character. At Coire, the capi¬ 
tal of the Canton, I was reminded that I was no longer in 
Italy. A servant stood at the head of the stairs in the 
large inn there, welcoming each guest with a £ good even¬ 
ing/ and ushering him into a large low wooden apartment, 
where some thirty men and women were smoking, eating 
or lounging at tbe tables and benches. Boys stood ready 
to receive hats and cloaks $ and waiters attended on each 
new comer to know what he would have. All was ease, 
good nature, and equality. The old Germans and Swiss 
grunted over their beer pots, and puffed at their pipes. 
The young ones laughed with the servant girls. A 
Frenchman gulped down his bowl full of soup — sprang to 
the window when he heard the postilion’s horn, bounded 
back to finish one more tumbler of wine, and then, seizing 
his cane, dashed out in hot haste. A prim, strutting little 
German student, stalked to the window to watch him, pipe 
in hand and a complacent grin on his face; then turned to 
discourse in a half patronizing, half gallant way with the 
girls.” 

There is but one important passage concerning 
Paris, the place in all Europe that most concerned his 
future labors: 

“ I have been a fortnight in Paris and seen it as well as 
it can be seen in a fortnight. Under peculiarly favorable 
circumstances, too; for it was the great season of balls 
and gaieties, and I had a guide moreover who knows 
Paris from top to bottom — within and without. I like to 
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see a tiling done thoroughly. If a man has a mind to 
make a fool or a vagabond of himself, he can do it admir¬ 
ably in Paris; whereof I have seen many instances. If a 
man has a mind to amuse himself there is no place like it 
on earth; diversions of every character, form, and degree 
waiting for him at every step; let him taste them — then 
get into the diligence and ride away, or stay, and go to 
the devil.” 

Paris became more attractive to him later by rea¬ 
son of its close connection with his labors and its 
innumerable interests to any student of life. He 
thus wrote to his sister Mary in 1859 of the way in 
which he spent the most of his leisure time there, — 
not in society, galleries, or libraries, but in studying 
street life. The letter is characteristic of liis habit 
of dismissing the subject of health in a few words ; 
one would never suspect it was written in a period of 
the greatest mental and physical suffering. 

“I am a little less lame. I get on well enough. The 
omnibuses of Paris — of which there are about seven 
hundred — are made with railings, etc., in such a way 
that, with a little science, I can swing myself to the top 
with the arms alone, and here I usually spend the better 
part of the day smoking cigarettes and surveying the 
crowds below. I have formed an extensive acquaintance 
among omnibus cads and the like, whom I find to be first- 
rate fellows in their way — also have learned pretty 
thoroughly the streets of Paris, where much may he seen 
from the top of an omnibus. "When hungry or thirsty, I 
descend to any restaurant, cafe, or ‘ buffet’ that happens 
to be near, whether of low or high degree if only clean. 
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In fair weather an hour or two may always he spent pleas¬ 
antly enough between three and five o’clock, in the op>en 
air under the porches of the cafds on the boulevards, where 
all Paris passes by.” 

We may close these extracts concerning his study 
of manners and customs with the following sketch ; 
the subject could hardly fail to appeal to his sense 
of humor after his experience of European martial 
scenes. 

(C ‘ Cornwallis’ at Brighton, October 18, 1844. X was 
there before the militia had gone off. Some had the 
large skirted coats of revolutionary officers, some wore 
battered helmets, some three-cornered hats, some noth¬ 
ing. They had every variety of weapon, from blunder¬ 
buss to rusty saw; and were of all ages and sizes. A 
more ragamuffin assemblage I never saw. ‘ Officers to 
the front, ’ exclaimed the general on his horse. The 
long line of ragamuffins who stood leaning on their rifles 
or muskets in every variety of outlandish costume, looked 
as if they had never an officer among them. But at the 
word, a number of fellows straddled out from the line, 
with yellow breeches and red coats; or with false beards, 
and dirty shirts, armed with axes, swords, or guns. 
These marched np to the front and faced gravely towards 
the general. ‘ Gentlemen officers/ he began, etc. The 
address over, the officers withdrew, and the music struck 
up, at which the whole line of ragamuffins got under 
way and marched straggling off the ground, just as the 
sun went down.” 

Parkman’s study of character in individual men 
and women was an interest second only to his lite- 
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rary labors. It not only gratified an inherited taste 
and faculty for reading men, but also formed an 
important element of his preparation as historian. 
It was, besides, the chief means by which one of his 
reserved nature could be brought into intimate con¬ 
tact with humanity outside of a restricted circle of 
friends and relations; for his sympathies were not 
strong and broad enough by themselves to make 
him a lover of all men. It remained throughout 
his life a study of unflagging interest, being furthered 
by his tastes, faculties and opportunities. For his 
personal traits were fortunate; he attracted men by 
an unfeigned interest in them, thus inducing them 
to open their minds to him. He was singularly ready 
to listen to others, though he rarely if ever opened 
his own reserved nature in return for their confi¬ 
dences. Then his social propensities saved him from 
becoming a recluse, and counteracted the danger to 
manliness that lurks in the study. Again, circum¬ 
stances brought him all the opportunities he could 
desire. At his father’s hospitable board he met 
many men of distinction; at college he was always 
welcome among his classmates ; he had a wide circle 
of family connections and friends; he was a member 
of various societies and clubs; and his travels at 
home and abroad brought him in contact with many 
national types, many classes, many interesting indi¬ 
viduals. His maladies often necessitated a great 
deal of self-denial as to society; but he continued to 
the last, as far as his health allowed, to follow his 
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social inclinations, saying that one should know as 
many people as possible. Throughout life the read¬ 
ing of fiction was an important element of his amuse¬ 
ments, while historical researches and writing de¬ 
manded a continual estimation of men from their 
words and actions; and his works show with what 
care he conceived and executed the strong outlines 
of his characters. 

Parkman’s skill in reading men came largely from 
persistent and careful practice. His first effort in 
this direction was another happy coincidence of boy¬ 
ish tastes with the subsequent needs of a historian. 
When about twelve years of age he with some 
equally youthful companions fitted up the loft of 
his father’s unused coach house, and founded “ The 
Star Theatre.” The boys painted their own scenery 
and made most of their own “ properties.” The 
name, derived from the eminence of every member 
of the company, was duly signified by a tinsel star 
on a strip of green cambric crossing the stage above 
the curtain. Parkman displayed both energy and 
skill in this organization, — as mechanic in rigging 
up the curtain, as chemist in managing the colored 
lights for the scene, as artist wielding the whitewash 
brush, and finally as actor, chiefly in women’s rOles, 
for which he is said to have been well fitted by the 
possession of a high voice; and if we may judge by 
the daguerreotype of him as a young man, repro¬ 
duced in this volume, he must have had unusual 
charms of face and person. The company was sue- 
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cessful. It seems to have given a performance 
nearly every Saturday afternoon, and sometimes on 
Wednesday also, during several months of 1835—36, 
and 1836-37. The audience consisted mostly of 
young relatives and friends, but it often contained 
others more critical and mature, and now and then 
a matron accompanied by her entire school. The 
first season opened with “ The Dumb Boy of Genoa,” 
in which young Parkman distinguished himself in 
the title role, played altogether in pantomime. Only 
a small part of the repertory can now be recalled, 
but it included “ The Golden Farmer,” “ My Fellow 
Clerk,” and “The Chicken” (translated from the 
French by F. Lee), also Shakspere’s “ Taming of 
the Shrew,” in which Parkman played Katharina. 
Here is the bill announcing one of the most suc¬ 
cessful performances: — 

Stax Theatre. 

Benefit of Mr. F. Parkman. 

On Saturday, May 7th, will he performed the 
celebrated play of 

Bombastes Furioso. 

“ Whoever dares these hoots displace 
Must meet Bombastes face to face.” 

Bombastes (a general) . . . . J. C. Shaw. 

Artaxomines (king of Eutophia) . C. Shimmin. 

Fusbos (Minister of State) . . . G. Parkman. 

Distafina.F. Parkman. 

To conclude with the much admired play of 
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King’s Bridge Cottage . 

Mr. Richardson. S. Eliot. 

Frederick.J. C. Shav^. 

Percy.C. Skimmin. 

Valmore . K. Parkman, m 

Cato ... ...... W. A. Mars tori. 

Mary.F. Minot. 

Maj. O’Bryan (a British officer in disguise), 

G-. Parkman. 

Mr. C. F. Shimmin respectfully announces hia 
benefit for Wednesday, May 18th. 

F. Minot, Printer. 


Parkman’s Distafina is still remembered as a 
charming impersonation. These theatricals, con¬ 
tinued for a considerable length of time and. evi¬ 
dently developed with much study and pains for 
schoolboys, were of course undertaken solely for 
amusement. But as Parkman entered into hbem 
with the thoroughness and zeal that he brougTit to 
everything he did, they probably had some inflLxxence 
in awakening his love of the study of character — 
just as his boyhood adventures in the Middlesex 
Fells cultivated his love of nature. 

His diaries contain some very significant bits of 
appreciation of character. They show this stxxdy to 
have been one of his deepest interests, proloably 
deeper than any other outside of history. He began 
to record his observations as early as 1842, gdving 
them increasing space and emphasis until they be¬ 
came the chief element of his note-books in 1844—45* 
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We may begin our extracts with the following 
account of the puppet shows of Naples, and then pass 
on from these rough sketches of strangers to his more 
finished portraits of familiar acquaintances. 

“I went to-night to the teatro Sebeto — an establish¬ 
ment consisting of a pit, eight boxes, and a gallery where 
none but men sit. The piece was a deep tragedy, full of 
love, jealousy, and murder, dungeons, trap-doors, etc. 
Pulcinella here assumed the character of a pilgrim. He 
always wears a black vizard which covers his face as far as 
the end of his nose, leaving the lower part bare. His 
entree, which was in the midst of the most tragic part, 
was greeted by a loud laugh. The father of the distressed 
lady was busy in bemoaning his afflictions on his knees, 
with hands clasped. Pulcinella kneels down a little 
behind him, and caricatured all his motions most ludi¬ 
crously. In the next scene the distracted husband, whose 
lady has proved unfaithful, encounters the pilgrim and 
makes at him with drawn sword, taking Mm for the 
betrayer of bis beloved. Pulcinella meets him with his 
pilgrim’s staff, which he brandishes at him in a most 
laughable manner, turning into ridicule all his anger and 
distress. The audience roar with delight, but do not 
applaud. Pulcinella then has a scene to himself with two 
girls, each of whom falls in love with him, and treat him 
to sugarplums. Some of his evolutions were very particu¬ 
larly indecent. After this he did not appear again. 
Tragedy resumed her reign undisturbed . . . Pulcinella 
is a most original character. His ridicule does not spare 
the hero and the heroine themselves. In a terrific scene 
of incantation and sorcery which I saw to-day, Pulcinella 
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pretended at first to be very mncb frightened, but seized 
an opportunity to knock over Death himself, who was ris¬ 
ing out of a fiery pit to seize him. He kicked a Sultan in 
the face. He is always present in every tragic or patlietic 
scene, turning the whole to ridicule by his ludicrous cari¬ 
catures, or his affected sympathy. He is always planning 
tricks to get his best friends into a scrape.” 

Here is one of his most graphic pages, written at 
Bologna: 

“The diligence was full of Frenchmen. In one day 
and one night we got to Bologna. Here, in the yard of 
the office, among the soldiers and other officials who stood 
with folded arms listlessly staring at the strangers, was an 
animal nearly seven feet high, with a face like a large 
baboon. . . . His motions, too, exactly resembled a large 
monkey’s. He bounded about, swinging himself up and 
down the diligence, tossing about heavy trunks and "bales, 
as if they were feathers, with his long muscular arms. He 
kept his eyes rolling about in his head, glancing at every¬ 
thing in the yard, with an expression of infinite alacrity 
and anxiety, and whenever he saw anything that met his 
disapproval he would jump to rectify it with a sort of 
angry chattering in his throat. He was a deaf mute.” 

In London he found this subject for his pen.; 

“Walk out in the evening, and keep a yard or two "be¬ 
hind some wretched clerk, who with nose elevated in the 
air, elbows stuck out at right angles, and the pewter lonob 
of his cane playing upon his under lip, is straddling his 
how-legs over the sidewalk with a most majestic air. Get 
behind him and you see his dignity greatly disturbed. 
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First lie glances over one of his narrow shoulders — then 
over the other — then he edges off to the other side of the 
walk, and turns his vacant lobster eyes full upon you, then 
he passes his hand over his coat tail — and finally he 
draws forth from his pocket the object of all this solicitude 
in the shape of a venerable and ragged cotton handker¬ 
chief, which he holds in his hand, to keep it out of harm’s 
way. I have been thus taken for a pickpocket more than 
a dozen times to-night — not the less so for being respec¬ 
tably dressed, for these gentry are the most dashy men on 
the Strand. There is an interesting mixture of vulgarity 
and helplessness in the swarm of ugly faces you see in the 
streets — meagre, feeble, ill-proportioned, or not propor¬ 
tioned at all, the blockheads must needs put on a game 
air and affect the ‘ man of the world ’ in their small way. 
I have not met one handsome woman yet, though I have 
certainly walked more than fifty miles since I have been 
here. Elsewhere Englishmen are tall, strong, and manly; 
here the crowd that swarms through the streets are like 
the outcasts of a hospital.” 

We shall discuss later the fact that Parkman 
rarely expresses sympathy or admiration for men, 
either as nations, classes, or individuals. For the 
present we offer the following three sketches as the 
only exceptions to this rule in his diary. While tak¬ 
ing a drive in Sicily he met with this experience: 

u At Giarri, a large place where we stopped to rest the 
horses, we were beset of course by beggars. One little 
rascal, about six years old — whose clothes, if they an¬ 
swered the purpose of warmth, answered no other purposes 
for which clothing is intended, followed me about for half 
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an hour, like a little dog. I could not muster sternness 
enough to order him away with effect — and he was 
too small to kick into the gutter — so he went on, beg¬ 
ging for a carlino. At last he began slyly to mock, for 
my edification, the grave countenance and stately air of 
Don Mateo, and did it so ludicrously that I stood laugh¬ 
ing at him. At this he summoned a larger boy to his 
side, who hummed a tune, while he danced a sort of horn¬ 
pipe on the pavement. I could forbear no longer, but 
gave him a grano — about the third part of a cent. A 
crowd of loungers had mustered to witness the performance 
of this manikin, who was about a foot and a half high. 
There they stood in their brown capotes, looking gravely 
from out of their hoods at the spectacle of my unparalleled 
generosity, which was a signal for action. I was half- 
stunned with supplications from men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, and glad, after cursing them a little, to escape into 
the carriage. Among the rest was a girl, most abominably 
ugly, who appeared to be a mute. I threw her a large 
copper coin — the young Spaniard added a couple more, 
which threw the girl into a perfect frenzy of delight. She 
danced about among the crowd flinging both hands into 
the air — then kissing the coins, and pressing them 
against her breast ; tossing them on the ground before 
her, and gathering them up again; till her ugly face 
seemed absolutely good looking with the excess of her 
pleasure.’* 

This sketch was taken on the steamer when leav¬ 
ing Palermo for Naples: 

“An old monk was on board, among the crowd of 
nobles and exquisites, with the cord of St. Francis hold- 
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ing his tattered rags together. He had a little contri¬ 
bution box in his hand, and was gliding about in a 
crouching posture, with his cap in his hand, begging 
for his patron’s benefit. He would look up into the 
faces of an inattentive group with an humble and sup¬ 
plicating countenance, just like a starved dog expecting 
a piece of meat at a dinner table. A pleasant voyage 
and perfect safety was to be the reward of all who dropped 
a grano into the box. My heart was moved with compas¬ 
sion toward the old fellow, he looked so humble and so 
miserable. I tried to catch his eye to give him some¬ 
thing — but my unwonted feeling of benevolence toward 
a Sicilian beggar was destined to bear no fruit — for just 
then all visitors were warned off. The old monk tum¬ 
bled himself over the side into the boat of a charitable 
facchino.” 

Another page reveals pleasantly his ready appre¬ 
ciation of manliness wherever it may be found: 

“ This morning as I got half asleep into the post car¬ 
riage, at Colico [or Calico], I was saluted by a bon giorno 
by a small voice from a dark corner, where I discovered 
by groping about a fine boy of thirteen or fourteen with 
great promise of muscles yet undeveloped. He was a 
young Swiss, who spoke Italian; so I began to talk with 
him. He spoke in a frank and bold manner. I asked 
him if he did not mean to be a soldier. He said he 
should have to, for all the Swiss were obliged to serve 
from the age of eighteen to twenty-four. He was mis¬ 
taken; the Swiss military system resembles ours. But 
he meant to be an officer because he was noble. The 
conductor at this moment brought a lantern to the win- 
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dow which stowed a handsome Quentin Durward-like boy, 
hut clothed in rough homespun, and clouted shoes that 
did not look much like nobility, and reminded me of 
Quentin’s pretensions. He had not heard of America, and 
inquired with great curiosity how far it was, and how long 
the term of military service was. I told him the period 
that we are expected to he in readiness, which astonished 
him exceedingly. ‘ Corpo di Bacco ! pih di quarant’ anni 
di militare! Ma quell’ h hello! pih di quarant’ anni di 
militare! ’ He said he was a Calvinist and that all of 
his religion were considered as devils — come diavoli — 
by the people around. He fell asleep at last, and did 
not wake till we stopped at Chiavenna, when he jumped 
up, shook himself, took his stick, and walked off to the 
mountains.” 

Parkman’s appreciation of the feminine character, 
which was both ardent and discriminating, found 
but few expressions in his diaries; women were not 
then the important element of his life and work 
that they subsequently became. Of Sicilian women 
he said: 

“ One passed me in the church of the Capuchin Con¬ 
vent, with the black eye, the warm rich cheek, and the 
bright glance that belong to southern climates and are 
beautiful beyond all else.” 

Of the women in Naples he observed: 

“ There is something particularly attractive about 
these women, who are seldom, however, handsome, prop¬ 
erly speaking —hut there is the devil in their bright 
faces and full rounded forms.” 
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The charm and grace of Italian ladies evidently 
went to his youthful heart in the carnival at 
Rome: 

“ Pew had any regular features, but there was an 
expression of heart and spirit, and a loftiness beside 
which did not shame their birth. They flung their 
flowers at you with the freest and most graceful action 
imaginable. To battle with flowers against a laughing 
and conscious face — showering your ammunition thick 
as the carriage slowly passes the balcony — then strain¬ 
ing your eyes to catch the last glance of the black-eyed 
witch and the last wave of her hand as the crowd closes 
around her — all this is no contemptible amusement.” 

His aversion to certain types of women was as 
strong as his admiration for others; and his criticism 
was often expressed with a trenchant force that left 
no room for doubt. Thus in 1845 he made this 
observation of a noisy party in the cars in his own 
state of Massachusetts: 

“Is not a half educated vulgar weak woman a disgust¬ 
ing animal ? Where there is no education at all and no 
pretension, the matter is all very well — where high edu¬ 
cation and good sense are united it is very well indeed; 
but the half and half genteel — damn them! ” 

As against this we may put the following sketch 
of Mrs. General Riedesel, taken from his review of 
her memoirs. It seems by its sureness of touch as 
well as by its harmony with his known taste, to be 
the portrait of a woman he would have liked very 

8 
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much; in fact it seems to me to come nearer than 
any other writing of his to the expression of his 
ideal woman, hardly excepting the heroine of 44 Vas- 
sall Morton.” 

“Her graceful and feminine character was braced by 
an admirable courage, and a spirit which must have made 
her a very piquant companion. She had resources for 
every emergency, made friends everywhere, and appears 
to have been equally mistress of the situation in the 
backwoods of Virginia, and in the family circle of King 
George III. . . . She was too sensible, natural, and pure 
to be a prude.” 

Parkman’s memory of the eye, so remarkable for 
scenery, was equally good for faces. It is related 
that about 1885 he one day sat down to dine at a 
friend’s house next to a lady whom he had not ob¬ 
served with much care. Presently she said: “ I see, 
Mr. Parkman, that you do not recognize me.” He 
then looked attentively at her face and at once re¬ 
plied : “ The last time I talked with you was on your 
father’s piazza at Palermo in 1843.” 

His more intimate study of men in friends and 
acquaintances shows him to have been free from 
class prejudice in personal relations. What he de¬ 
manded first and last was manliness, character; the 
external circumstances of wealth, birth, education, 
set up no barriers between him and any man or 
woman; hauteur was never seen in his feeling or 
conduct. Any worthy individual, though from a 
class for which Parkman may have had no sym- 
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pathy, became interesting to him as soon as per¬ 
sonal relations were established. He showed interest 
in the history, character, plans, conduct, and welfare 
of all his acquaintances, and often of their children 
as well. He was catholic in taking into his friend¬ 
ship men of all kinds, — the grave and the gay, the 
exuberant and the reserved, the cool and the fiery. 
On the steamer going from Malta to Messina in 
1843, he fell into pleasant, even friendly, relations 
with a Sicilian who had been a cook in Murdock’s 
tavern in Boston, and some of his warmest expres¬ 
sions of regard and admiration are those concerning 
his guide on the Oregon Trail journey. Besides 
ending the book with praises of this illiterate man 
as a true gentleman, he says : “ I have never, in the 
city or the wilderness, met a better man than my 
noble and true-hearted friend, Henry Chatillon.” 1 

His diary on this journey through Europe in 1844 
contains the longest of his sketches of character. 
He thus described his guide and muleteer in Sicily, 
Luigi Rannesi: 

“ Luigi, a diminutive Sicilian, with a thin brown face 
and an air of alertness about every inch of him, began to 
jabber Italian with such volubility that I could not under¬ 
stand a word. He must needs exhibit every article of the 
provisions he had got ready for the journey, extolling the 
qualities of each — and they deserved all his praises — 
always ended by pounding himself on the breast, rolling 
up his eyes and exclaiming c Do you think Luigi loves 

1 The Oregon Trail , ed. 1849, p. 23. 
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money ? No! Luigi loves honor ! 5 and then launching 
forth into interminable eulogiums of the country we were 
going to see, and the adventures we should meet there. . . 
He talked and gesticulated half frenzied because he found 
I could not understand half he said; then seized my hand 
which he dutifully kissed and left me to my meditations.” 

On approaching Girgenti: 

“One of his fits of enthusiasm had taken possession of 
Luigi. He began to lash his mule and drive him along 
over mud and rocks at such a rate that I thought him mad, 
till he told me that it was necessary — fa bisogno — to get 
to Girgenti before the Englishmen. 

Ui Corragio ! my brave mule! Corragio, Signore/ he 
shouted. i We shall be the victors ! 5 At that he drove full 
speed up the steep hill towards the gate. 'Nothing would 
stop him. He leaped over ditches, — scrambled through 
mud and stones, shouting f Corragio 5 at the top of his lungs. 
At last an insuperable gully brought him up short. He 
clapped his hand to his forehead exclaiming ‘ Santissima 
Maria 5 in a tone of wrath and despair — then recovered 
his spirits and dashed off in another direction. We suc¬ 
ceeded. When we got to the top the carriage (containing 
the Englishmen) was a quarter of a mile off, and Luigi 
shouted ‘ Yittoria! 5 as he rode into the gate as much 
elated as if he had accomplished some great achievement. 

“Luigi brings me pockets full of ancient money, and 
seems greatly astonished at my indifference. As for him¬ 
self he is rabid [as a numismatic archaeologist]. He 
dodges into every house and shop, inquiring for ‘ Antica 
moneta; 5 stops contadini at work with the same question; 
he has scraped together an enormous bag full for which he 
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paid scarce anything, perfectly familiar as he is with, its 
true value and the customs of the country. His enthusi¬ 
asm embraces every object, far and wide. He raves of love 
on the road, tells how he eloped with his wife, sings love 
songs; then falls into the martial vein; shouts ; Corragio ? ; 
defies the wind, rain, and torrents. He enters into all my 
plans with a most fervid zeal, leaving me nothing to do. 
Every night he comes upstairs bringing all kinds of dresses 
and utensils of the people for me to look at. Sometimes 
he comes in with a handful of old coins, telling me with a 
chuckle that he had bought them for c pochissimo ; ; kiss¬ 
ing them repeatedly in the exultation of a good bargain. 
I have lived most sumptuously ever since I have been with 
him. He puts the whole inn into a ferment, rakes the 
town to find the best of everything and waits on table with 
an eulogium of every dish. * Ah ! Signore/ he repeats, 
c do you think Luigi loves money ? No! Luigi loves 
honor ! ? Pie has something to give to every beggar he 
meets. In short, the fellow is a jewel, and shall be my 
particular friend henceforth. 

“I went with him to the house of a Signore Politi, who 
is fairly rampant with antiquarian zeal, and deeply en¬ 
amoured moreover of the fine arts. The studio of this 
virtuoso presented a formidable display of old pictures, 
plaster casts, vases, fragments of statues, and a confused 
medley of indescribables. He was sitting at his easel 
copying a Madonna of Guido. Luigi pulled off his hat 
with great respect, advanced, and drawing an antique 
cameo from the multitudinous folds of his handkerchief 
presented it as 6 Un piccolo complimento ? to Signore. The 
virtuoso examined it through his spectacles, expressed his 
approval, and coolly pocketed it, leaving me in equal ad* 
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miration at Luigi’s making a ‘ complimento ’ of suck value 
and at Politics cavalier-like style of accepting it. The 
mystery was soon solved—it was like Turkish or Indian 
presents; Luigi expected as a matter of course a ‘ compli¬ 
mento 7 in return. In fact he retired with a handkerchief 
full of antiquities. He told me he always carried some¬ 
thing with him, ‘ per fare un complimento ’ to the Signori 
who honored him with their acquaintance. He knows 
everybody, from princes to beggars. 

“ Luigi came up in the evening, to hold c un discorso* 
with me according to his custom. He was in his usual 
state of excitement. He takes a glass of wine in his hand 
‘viva Y onora, signori no mio,’ rolling up his eyes and 
flourishing his hands, ‘viva Bacco; viva Dio; viva il 
consolo Americano! ; and so on, the finale being a seizure 
and kissing of my hand, after which he inquires if I shall 
want him, looks about to see that all is right, kisses my 
hand again and goes off.” 

The following passage telling their nearest approach 
to robbery gives another touch to his sketch of 
Luigi: 

“We were riding past an old house of contadini when 
Luigi suddenly reined back his mule upon mine, uttering 
in a whisper of consternation, ‘Santissima Maria!* I 
looked at him and saw that the natural muddy brown of 
his thin face was changed to a most cadaverous yellow. 
I asked him what was the matter. He made no answer, 
but shouted aloud for Michele —who was a little way be¬ 
hind among the trees — and then began to cross himself 
and mutter prayers. I could see nothing except a man 
with a gun walking away from the road toward a group of 
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a dozen contadini who were standing in front of the shat¬ 
tered house. We had left them far behind, before Luigi 
was so far recovered as to tell me that a man had pointed 
a gun at him from the bushes, but had desisted when he 
saw Michele. He added that next to the mountains 
around Palermo this place was the most notorious for 
robbers in all Sicily. I do not for a moment imagine that 
the fellow intended us bodily harm” 

Here is a note on Lnigi’s attendant muleteer: 

“The way was enlivened by the edifying singularities 
of the muleteer Michele, who walked along talking with¬ 
out intermission for an hour together, though no one 
listened or replied. He interrupted his discourse only to 
belabor his mule and curse him in Sicilian. When we 
came to a steep place, he would take a firm hold of the 
beast’s tail with one hand, while he belabored him with a 
rope’s end that he held in the other, and thus they would 
scramble up together. Where the mud was more than a 
foot deep Michele would place both hands on the mule’s 
rump and vault with a sort of grunt upon his back ; 
wiggle himself about for a while to find a comfortable seat, 
and then burst forth with some holy canticle in praise of 
a Saint.” 

The study of life and character continues, after 
history, to be the most important element of his 
diaries all through 1844, 1845, and 1846, up to his 
departure from St. Louis for the Rocky Mountains, 
but his pages contain very few passages worthy of 
quotation. The fact of chief interest is that the 
historian devoted so much time and pains to the 
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study of character and contemporary life. He 
sketched some of his classmates, his fellow students 
in the Law School; he attended public meetings, 
as those of the Millerites and Fourierites, not because 
he was interested in the causes, but to study men, 
both collectively and individually. The manners, 
the conversations, the traits of mind, the quality, the 
motives of men, all attracted his searching eye. His 
observation was directed impartially to the most 
diverse characters, — stage drivers, soldiers, Indians, 
sailors, priests, farmers, scholars, artists, the grave, 
the gay, the old and the young, — everybody was 
grist for his mill. 

Here is a page written in 1845: 

a J. — His vanity and love of display joined with energy 
combine to make a fool of him. Pie affects the man of 
the world — goes always in full dress, and though he has 
no sportsmanlike propensities keeps a breed of dogs about 
him, and affects the connoisseur, also a fine equipage. 
He is foolishly proud of money and his supposed rank in 
society, and lets drop no opportunity of showing his 
superiority. From constantly pushing himself into the 
foremost places and affecting to command everywhere, he 
has raised a host of enemies. His vanity impels him to 
lie enormously. I suspect him of not being remarkably 
brave, though I should never have made the remark but 
for some boastful lies he had lately been telling about a 
street battle with some fellows who insulted him. He is 
hospitable and bountiful, though ostentatious.” 
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We may close these extracts concerning his study 
of character with this passage written at St. Louis, 
1846, just before his departure on the Oregon Trail 
trip: 

“ How infinite is the diversity of human character! 
Old Mr. C. of nearly eighty, lively, bright, and active — 
the old man goes about rejoicing in his own superiority 
to age — wrapt up in himself, unobservant, impenetrable, 
impassive. His companion was the reverse — young, 
silent through bashfulness, observing all, feeling all, and 
constantly in hostility to external influences, —though 
resolute and determined, acting ever under the burden of 
constitutional diffidence. How hostile is such a quality 
to a commanding character. It is the mind as it stamps 
its character on the hearing and manner that carries 
weight; the bold, unhesitating, confident expression has 
authority—not the forced, sharp, painful expression of 
resolution struggling against diffidence. Some men have 
a sort of power from their very vanity — they are too dull, 
too impassive to feel a repressing influence from other 
minds — and, thinking themselves the greatest men on 
earth, they assume a port and voice that imposes a sort of 
respect. Others there are who, with many of the internal 
qualities of command, can never assume its outward feat¬ 
ures — and fail in consequence. How wide and deep and 
infinitely various is human nature! and how the contem¬ 
plation of it grows more absorbing as its features disclose 
themselves to view! ” 

The unity of Parkman’s life, the concentration of 
all his efforts from first to last on the writing of 
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history, was not reached quite so early or so defin¬ 
itely as is generally supposed. In 1879, in an im¬ 
personal way, he described the wisdom of such a 
course; and the passage is too clearly a reflection of 
his convictions and conduct to escape a personal 
application: 

“ There is a universal law of growth and achievement. 
The man who knows himself, understands his own powers 
and aptitudes, forms purposes in accord with them, and 
pursues these purposes steadily, is the man of success. 
He who takes no account of his own nature, makes his 
will the father of his thought, shuts his eyes to unwelcome 
truths, places himself in false positions, and turns from 
the good within his reach to strain after the unattainable, 
is predestined to vexation and failure. Every one has his 
place in the world, and the wise and fortunate find it.” 

This passage may be a backward glance at some of 
Ms early struggles with Ms own nature. He con¬ 
fesses in his autobiographical letter that he was for 
a time divided between “ the Muse of History . . . 
and her wayward sisters.” We know that poetry 
commanded his attention up to the middle of his 
college course; and judging by his diaries, fiction 
shared his affections to a certain extent with the 
soberer muse at a much later epoch. The closing 
remark of the above quotation from his journal at St. 
Louis, stands out boldly by its emphasis and breadth 
as to his interest in the study of character. On the 
other hand it is noteworthy that neither letters nor 
diaries contain any expression of joy or interest in 
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the pursuit of historical study. If this study had at 
that time become his sole aim and chief delight, his 
reserve was indeed extraordinary. His diaries are 
far more those of a novelist than a historian, being 
largely made up of sketches of character, manners, 
and customs, dialect, and other contemporaneous and 
realistic matters; but silent as to the deeper and 
broader questions of life that concern history. 

He made “ Yassall Morton” say (page 216) : 

“When I was a boy I pleased myself with planning 
that I would study out the springs of human action, and 
trace human emotion up to its sources. It was a boy’s 
idea — to fathom the unfathomable, to line and map out 
the shifting clouds and the ever moving winds, De 
Stael speaks the truth—‘man may learn to rule man, 
but only God can comprehend him.’ ” 

Both Parkman and Motley felt the close relation¬ 
ship of history and fiction, and each yielded to the 
seduction of the latter in writing a novel early in 
their careers. Parkman wrote “Yassall Morton” 
after having tried his hand successfully as historian 
in “ The Conspiracy of Pontiac.” He seems to have 
deprecated being taken too seriously, and to have 
eased the launching of a maiden novel by putting on 
the titlepage this verse : 

“ derive qui youdra! Chacun k ce metier 
Peut prendre impundment de Fencre et du papier.” 

It may be remarked in passing that each of the 
seventy-four chapters of “Yassall Morton,” as well 
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as those of the first edition of 66 The Oregon Trail,” 
is headed by one or more quotations of poetry. The 
depth of Parkman’s early interest in poetry stands 
revealed by the range of reading shown in these 
quotations, and it is equally remarkable that this in¬ 
terest never reappeared in either his writings or con¬ 
versation after the publication of “ Vassall Morton.” 
His only use of verse in after life was a humorous 
one, — composing now and then a parody or quoting 
some stanza absurd for its illiteracy. 

The facts of his life show very clearly that fiction 
never disturbed the essential unity of his career. 
Probably he wrote “ Yassall Morton ” chiefly as a 
recreation; enjoying work on this intermediate level 
of art between the heights of poetry he had relin¬ 
quished and the plain of history he had accepted. 
Whatever his hopes may have been, they were 
abandoned after the publication and failure of the 
novel in 1856. His subsequent feeling towards the 
book might be taken as a reflection of some degree 
of secret disappointment, and of his strong love of 
dignity and consistency. He disliked to hear it 
mentioned, and never included it among his works. 
His aversion to it may have sprang in part from its 
autobiographic character, although this is well con¬ 
cealed from all but his intimate friends; certainly 
he need not have been ashamed of the hero as a 
personification of his own leading traits. Then 
again, his dislike may have sprang from a loftier 
feeling: coming as he did to have a legitimate pride 
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in his own extraordinary fidelity to his chosen muse, 
in spite of all discouragements and dangers, he could 
hardly avoid displeasure at the rival that for a time 
led him a little astray. 

On what kinds of expression did Mr. Parkman 
rely in his study of character? and what was the 
range of his impressions ? His chief reliance seems 
to me to have been the external, matter-of-fact indi¬ 
cations of words and deeds. While these are often 
a spontaneous and true expression of character, they 
are not always thus to be depended on. Words, 
even when used without the intention of hiding 
thought, are frequently quite inadequate to a sin¬ 
cere and full expression. Even the more substantial 
testimony of conduct is misleading without a full 
knowledge of the convictions, intentions, feelings, 
and circumstances from which it springs. The spirit, 
the essential character, lives and pursues its appar¬ 
ently contradictory play behind these masks of words, 
deeds, and material forms as perceived by the aver¬ 
age eye and mind. The deeper and more essential 
revelations are made in subtile and unconscious 
modes of expression, which are visible only to him 
who possesses highly developed organs of sense and 
mental faculties capable of spiritual insight. He 
who has not an eye sensitive to the subtilities of 
form, line, color, and motion, will not see all the 
unconscious revelations made in face, attitude and 
gesture; without a fine ear he will not hear the 
significant delicacies of pronunciation, tones, and 
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inflections of voice; or if lie lack the intuitive and 
spiritual cast of mind, he will not duly appreciate 
the significance of the phenomena of the inner life 
that he may perceive. It must be said, however, 
that instinct often leads us to the truth beyond the 
line apparently drawn by the senses; and Mr. Park- 
man in this way may well have felt the nature of 
men in unexpected particulars. His sensitiveness to 
the influence of congenial and uncongenial persons 
lends some weight to this supposition. This im¬ 
pressibility, however, indicates an instinctive recog¬ 
nition of mutually congenial temperaments more 
than any deep penetration into the secrets of char¬ 
acter. His reliance chiefly on words and deeds as 
the indication of character was very natural; for 
literature is the mode of expression that he mas¬ 
tered most thoroughly, and he was continually study¬ 
ing and writing the records of words and deeds 
of the past, and drawing portraits from these 
revelations. 



CHAPTER VI 


The tragic element in Parkman’s life is the proba¬ 
bility that his sufferings were quite as much the 
result of ignorance as of inherited weakness. He 
himself said that with wiser management his diseases 
might have been cured and outgrown. As a boy he 
was delicate, though not sickly; his inherent forces 
and the activities of youth soon brought him out of 
the doubtful conditions of his childhood, making him 
as a collegian active and enduring beyond the aver¬ 
age; while the abundance of his vitality and the 
strength of his constitution are fully attested by the 
entire course of his life, in resisting the depression 
of disease and in performing labor. The chief error 
was the not uncommon mistake of regarding exercise 
as the all-sufficient means of securing health. While 
developing his muscles, he failed in the larger duty 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the general 
laws of health. 

His physical culture, as we have seen, had as close 
a connection with his personality as any other part 
of his education. His tastes and ruling traits pointed 
in advance to his course and the dangers he would be 
likely to meet. Early in his college life muscular de¬ 
velopment became his hobby; he desired to equal the 
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Indian in strength, agility, endurance, and skill in 
woodcraft; he also became convinced that a healthy 
mind could exist only in a healthy body. But in 
pursuing these laudable aims he was exposed to many 
risks. His self-discipline began when he was yet a 
boy at home; he would not permit himself habits 
or thoughts tending in the least to weaken the 
central virtue of manliness. He never could abide 
weakness, either physical, mental, or moral; men, 
women, opinions, emotions, to command his admi¬ 
ration must show strength and energy. Thus 
the ways of the prudent, complaining, and self- 
indulgent invalid were to him worthy only of con¬ 
tempt. He himself, going to the other extreme, 
drove his body to exercise with an excessive and 
destructive ambition. He treated his infirmities by 
the fatal method of “crushing them by force, 77 at¬ 
taining almost a savage’s endurance of pain. If the 
strongest mind, bent on attaining health and ignoring 
illness, were able to cure disease by will-power, Park- 
man should have been the healthiest of men. 

Although athletics had not then reached their 
present development in college life, he found suffi¬ 
cient means for attaining his ends. “It was in 
Parkman’s junior year that a gymnasium was first 
provided by the faculty for the use of the students. 
It was in a wooden building of no great size, and was 
under the superintendence of a pugilist and popular 
teacher of the art of self-defence, but who knew little 
or nothing of scientific training as now understood. 
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It was provided with such apparatus as was then 
common, and the young men, with virtually no one 
to direct or guide them, were allowed to make such 
use as they pleased of the parallel bars, lifting 
machines, and other appliances. Parkman naturally 
availed himself with eagerness of this opportunity of 
increasing his muscular development, now become 
his favorite hobby. He was a constant attendant at 
the gymnasium, took boxing lessons, and emulated 
the foremost in trials of strength and endurance. 
The strain was too great for a constitution not nat¬ 
urally robust, and in the first term of his senior year 
he was obliged to suspend for a time his college 
studies, and seek relaxation and relief in a voyage to 
Europe.” 1 Walking was one of his favorite exer¬ 
cises, and he connected it, as we have seen, with his 
literary purposes. “ He was already training himself 
for expeditions into the wilderness, and preparing to 
make an exhaustive study of the aborigines by living 
among them in their native haunts. As a part of 
this preparation he was in the habit, while in college, 
of taking long walks, going always at so rapid a pace 
that it was difficult to keep up with him. This 
manner of walking became habitual to him, and he 
retained it to the last. Long years afterward, when 
crippled by disease and needing two canes to support 
his step, he might often be seen in the streets of 
Boston, walking rapidly for a short distance, then 
suddenly stopping, wheeling around, and propping 
1 Wheelwright. 

9 
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himself against the wall of a house to give a moment's 
repose to his enfeebled knee. Whatever he did, he 
must do it with all his might. He could not saunter, 
he could not creep; he must move rapidly or stand 
still.” 1 On these walks in the country he often 
carried his rifle, “Satan.” He also did some rowing 
on Fresh Pond. Later, when a student in the Law 
School, he joined a class in riding under the instruc¬ 
tion of a circus manager. With his chivalric and 
spirited temper he must have taken great pleasure in 
this knightly exercise. “He chose the hardest 
horses, practised riding in every form, with or with¬ 
out a saddle or stirrups; could run, leap, jump on a 
charger at full speed, — in short, perform feats 
which only a ‘ professional ’ could execute.” 2 In this 
study he probably had in view his Oregon Trail 
trip, which occurred soon after. If our athletic 
games had then been in vogue, his skill, courage, 
coolness and activity would have made him a suc¬ 
cessful competitor. 

Exercise was of exceptional importance to Park- 
man. His perpetual-motion energy of course could 
not be denied expenditure without repining and 
irritation; and his love of freedom and activity were 
too strong to be easily reconciled to canes and 
crutches in place of his youthful agility. But the 
matter was much more serious than this; whenever, 
as he said, confinement became unavoidable, “ all the 
irritability of the system centred in the head.” As 
1 Wheelwright. 2 Frothingham. 
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this tendency, of all things, had to be most care¬ 
fully avoided, exercise was almost as necessary as 
food or air; and throughout his life he was faithful 
to this requirement. For many years his lameness 
did not prevent free walking at times, nor horseback 
exercise;' he used also to do what digging and other 
work he could in his garden. Fortunately his arms 
remained serviceable till very near the close of his 
life, so that he could generally enjoy some form of 
exercise with them. Even when confined to his 
wheel-chair he would split wood, hoe in his garden, 
rake, or cut with a sickle the grass along the walks; 
he even did some carpenter work in making foot 
benches or other objects of utility. During much 
of his latter years he was obliged to use canes or 
crutches, and to carry a stool when working in his 
garden. Disliking eccentricity of all kinds, he was 
much annoyed at having to walk in the streets in 
his peculiar manner; yet he would not give up exer¬ 
cise and social intercourse so long as he could enjoy 
them by any means whatever. The pain and the loss 
of freedom caused by his lameness led him for a time 
to consider amputation of the leg; but the relief 
hoped for was too doubtful to justify the operation. 
When rheumatism finally came in the shoulders 
and stopped the last of his out-of-door exercises, 
he accepted massage, practised deep breathing and 
such other movements as could be executed in a 
chair. 

The nature of the ailments that afflicted Parkman 
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and affected no much bin life and character mind !m 
explained Komcwhut if we would fitlh understand 
Iiih struggle for self-mastery. The eatco s of hr* early 
illnesses are euvelojted in wore or 1 » 4 uivateiy. 
Although in hi* autobiographic letter he tom he-* 
on some of their relations to his literaiy la! torn, he 
nowhere enters into detail; nor do any of his It tend;* 
seem able to tell muchnlstut them, lie said that hi* 
childhood was neither “healthful nor hmu.nit," hut 
with the help of free eoiiutr* life on hh grand¬ 
father's farm, and the vital forces of o<nth ( he 
goon outgrew this condition and »« <j>utt*d a good 
amount of health and stn ngth. In college he watt 
remarked for hit physical ponet 4 and good con¬ 
dition, — so much an that hi* friend* core *ni prised 
when, in hit junior year, he had t<» giro tip hirt 
studies for a few mouth* and g>* ala ef f»*r h,» h< altli. 
Nothing very definite i* known of the of this 

Htidden change. Home tlunk ti w,w a trouble with 
Ilia eyes, hut there w n«* refesrner to thw in hi* 
diaries and the few letters he wrote. It «4 . j.»oh« 
ably oh others intimate, with nppatently letter know!' 
edge, a trouble of the heart resulting from overstrain 
in the gymnasium at Harvard, He wnite m hut 
diary, on leaving Florence, in 1M1: 

“ After all 1 shall ant *<>*•> < Jornada, - at least f»r some 
years; thank* to the cur»<«l injury that Weight urn to 
Europe; fur as 1 And no great improvement, f it 

best to two what a French d-<t«r tan do h r no*, 
of running about Hpnin.” 
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Shortly afterward, when among tho A1 |>h, as already 
noted, ho referred to the jHiinful beating of his heart. 
This affection, however, does not seem to have been 
a {Mentistent trouble; it did not prevent him, even at 
that time, from walking, climbing mountains, and 
ascending cathedral spires us only a vigorous man can 
do; and the malady does not figure among the eh mi tie 
troubles of his after life. There is no sulmetjuent 
mention in his diaries either of disease or tiiedienl 
treatment; hut a previous writing, a letter to his 
mother from Rome, April f>, 184-1, contains this 
passage : 

“ I Had that though t am very well indeed in other 
respect*, there hits net been any great change in the 
difficulty that brought me oat here, t am not alone in 
this, ■» there are several Americans in the same scrape, 
and having ipiitw a* little success in getting out of it, 
I have resolved to go to Paris to see I)t\ both*, the ln<ad 
of his profession in the world, and see if he can do any¬ 
thing for me. There is some satisfaction in having dune 
the utmost, and left n» stone unturned, 1 have hmm a 
perfect anohuritn here,— have given up wine, etc,, amt 
live at present on forty cents a day for provisions. Ho 
if f do not thrash the enemy at last, it will not bo my 
fault.” 

Tho first trouble of which we have any definite 
knowledge was the beginning of an affection of the 
wyes. During his first ywar at tho Law School, 
1844-45, h« rose very early and studied by candle 
light, often without a tiro. In the course of the next 
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winter, when confined to the house by some sickness, 
he for the first time pursued his studies by listening 
to reading. 

The Oregon Trail trip was undertaken partly to 
cure his eyes, partly to study Indian life. As an 
indication of his way of dealing with illness, we have 
the following account of his setting out from Fort 
Laramie: 

“I had been slightly ill for several weeks, but on the 
third night after reaching Fort Laramie a violent pain 
awoke me, and I found myself attacked by the same 
disorder that occasioned such heavy losses to the army 
on the Rio Grande. In a day and a half I was reduced 
to extreme weakness, so that I could not walk without 
pain and effort. Having within that time taken six 
grains of opium without the least beneficial effect, and 
having no medical adviser, nor any choice of diet, I 
resolved to throw myself upon Providence for recovery, 
using without regard to the disorder any portion of 
strength that might remain to me. So on the 20th of 
June we set out from Fort Laramie to meet the Whirl¬ 
wind’s village. Though aided by the high bow ‘ Moun¬ 
tain Saddle’ I could scarcely keep my seat on horseback.” 1 

Once cast off from the last post of civilization, and 
launched in the wilderness among savages, the only 
thing to do was to keep up, and to wear a brave face. 
He speaks again of this experience in his autobio¬ 
graphic letter: 

1 The Oregon Trail , New Library Edition, p. 145. 
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“Joining the Indians, ho billowed their wandering* 
fur several weeks, To have worn the air* of an invalid 
would certainly have been an indiscretion since in that 
case u h>*rn*, a rill**, a jtair of pistols, amt a rod shirt 
might have offered temptations too strong for abori¬ 
ginal virttn*. Vot to hunt buffalo on horseback, ovi*r a 
broken country, when without tin* stimulant of the elmso 
ho could scarcely ait upright in the waddle, was not 
strictly necessary for maintaining th« retpusite pres¬ 
tige. Tln> sjMtrt, however, was good, and the faith un- 
doubt i ug, that to tame the devil it is beat to take him 
by the horns." 

Tim chief trial on this trip was thn lack of digestible 
final. Ho iiecamn wont to a skeleton, was ofUm 
faint amt dizzy, with lank of nourishment, having to 
l*i helj*ed into tin* saddle; and hit* mind at times lost 
its clearness. 'rim prolonged and excessive strain of 
this journey under these conditions jsirmauently 
ititi»ured his digestion, thus reducing his powers to 
resist the development of disease. In this way the 
Oregon trip was the immediate cause of his inllrati- 
ties, though stmt© of them may have had their source 
in heredity. Suffering as he did from troubles of 
diguafcion, he was unable to sleep during the night; 
when at dawn he dosed off, exhausted, his guide hud 
to call him to dejsrrt. Thun began tlte insomnia that 
wearied him persistently all the rest of his days. 
From that time onward, during long jssriods of time, 
he would get hut two or three hours of sleep out of 
tlte twenty-four; he often had less than this, or even 
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none* mul wlum four or Jivo hmm of tt!tn»nM'h*u#uiwM 
mmi\ lit 1 enjoyed tin iiiifwiiiil bfe**imr. Ilk rontb 
clones in nature itiatlt* him doubtful of j»hy*L uin* am! 

drug«! ttittl gave Iiini moat hop* in tin* tulttnil }*»»iir:w 
cif tin* body. Iiwoiftitk m* }*fs»Ittin*ni 4«il i** 

wan «inn 4 if tin* gmdrid of StH j4o>M**»d Uuk; if in- 

deed Hmmnl that iiiwifiitj tuunt A Li^t i» o*h from 
thin ©xlniuatutg and irritating fern* of Mifbumg. 

Inflammation unit wnihitr^ i*f the mint My 

inororoted with tho dor line of Lb vrwvA hr MU on 
tho Oregon trip. Tin 1 di inm* lo'ter Au*% u Aidn Irft 
him* though it IIirfttAirit *fi« n, 4**4 dnimuMint 
noimnvhat m tin grew ohfer. Mill AinuVr | In »*i*\d 
nthtforltmo wan iittt l« Iran *h<oiAt»*tir mtli 

dfttiioit in otto of tin* kstr*<», Ftn.dk’, the «*\nnitAu 

of llin ttlirlj lift* W4H fillet friP‘rlI,i)4r in brfj i%m III 

develop taint© ifilirrstnl tritdemt fn d©*"tdt*»* *4 the 
brain amt nornm* *y*ti*m. Ur* getu-fitl U*m\*b % 

m*,m believed by th© doctor# to 44 ri#fin* < 0*111 m 

abnormal aUfe or pirtki of rrrum 410^1**11 

of till© brain . 1 * 1 

TIi© Oregon Trail trip tliti* mm% Vmkmmt \m 
health for life; but m \%mhm%\tm%i mm bin ambit i*m, 
10 much did ft© valitn Itii Iitiltiin at ml to*, inti) m littfe 
mmimmum had hit fur bk |i}»yni«mi Unnu* that ln> 
mmt mgmtml lltti tmatly but fruitful r*ii*rirm?i'. 
From that litttti onward It© mm tt«nw fnw front ill* 
neaa of ttontt* enrt« I Inn nr tomilno of In# mafedtr* 
WM alwayt ttiiiliif»iiiittg life famm j making !**;♦ j**r» 
* baler m Abb# II, tt. Vmgfm t Sm. Mj 
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sistent industry anti fortitude one of the most 
sivo examples of Unman achievement anti ouduranou. 
llo used to rail his inlirmitie* “ the enemy," with a 
quiet tone of humor anti patience; tho phrase eov- 
ered many a solitary struggle of untold hrrtsism. 

Tho history of his hoalth, liko that of his life, 
uifun few incidents of noto. I Its passed through at 
least four .seven* orises of pain and disability within 
a period of twenty years. Tho extent of his suffer¬ 
ings is nowhere revealed, only hintetl at In writing; 
his is romeinliered, however, hy an intimate friend or 
two to have said that death would often have Untu a 
wtdeonse end of his trials, Gonemlly he passed aeute 
attacks tsither in turning his thoughts and eonvema- 
tion to light and jocose t»spies, or in silent anti isalient 
endurance. Ones*, wlten his physician, during a l«d 
attaek, encouraged him hy Maying that he had a strong 
eoustitutissu, I'urkutau replied quaintly, “I'm ufmid 
I have. " There is nothing to tell of these crises 
Issyottd the patieness and fortitude with which ho 
eudumt them. Sometimes, however, ho felt so 
strongly that ho hud had more than his share of suf¬ 
fering, that a fresh attack would cause him to explislo 
in a few very forcible expressions? then his quiet 
j salience xistn regained the mastery. 

1 'arkman‘s |iathohsgieai conditions and their rela¬ 
tions to his work and his existence were altogether 
remarkable, and I regret not Using able Us go deejser 
into the many questions they ojieu. I its mysterious 
Uurvotta disorder, his physical inlimiities, his irre- 
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pressible mental energy, his remarkable powers of 
will and of mind contending for self-mastery and 
for the accomplishment of a vast amount of labor, — 
such a life and character offered to both physiologist 
and psychologist a study of exceptional complexity 
and interest. 
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PAKKMAN AS SEEN IN HIS WORKS 


CHAPTER VII 

Drkhtk hix reserve, Parkumn’x individuality 
xtundx forth must impressively in lux work. Ho 
should have bum n knight nf tho Round 'I‘nI*U*; few 
men wcmhl have sur] maxed him in skill at iirws, in 
roumge, in doughty deeds, in gallant eourteay, in 
fidelity in friendship ami sendee, nr in winning 
favors from fair women. His ehivalrotts spirit, his 
martial baaing whim on immolate k, even hix j»r- 
xon seem t«* b* embsliod in tho finest equestrian 
statue in Venice, that of (hmdottiero Cothurni. Park* 
man wax much attracted to this w«*rk; when in 
V'tmitu' ho ofti'ii wont to see it, nntl ho hat! photo¬ 
graphs t»f it on the walb of hb study. Ho may hnvo 
felt a cor tain degree of spiritual kittuhij* with this 
celebrated soldier, anil liktul in fancy to return to 
tlio times when his own manly nature wouhl have 
found free exercise in ehivnlrmis nocomplbhtmmia 
and martial aehieviummts. His chivalrous turn of 
mind was shown in his school days, whim ho para 
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phrased purta of tlu* .Kneid and turned into vt^rn** the 
tournament wvni' in “ Ivunhoo. ” Hut, in a n in tin* 
nineteenth century, he hud to content hiinwli with 
choosing fur a literary theme the most ud venturous 
epoch uf American history, »uui living In his imagi- 
native symiialhy in tl«w exiaTietirea. 

In eomddering i'arknmu m an historian 2 shall 
nut depart from tin* principal aim uf tin* memoir, 
which is tu jHirtmy hi* |iem>nality. W«* shall there¬ 
fore! consider his Mark* nut m histories ur literature, 
hut rather as a tuirrur reilretitig the author’* mvu 
character. Nothing a Unit him was more interesting 
and important tluiu bin inti mute relation* will* his 
work. I In enjoyed the rare Meaning uf harutuny 
between ilia theme, hi* culture, hi* life, «**»! his 
individuality. Loving hi* subject a* !««• did, he 
truly lived in the writing uf hi* l**ol.*, Hi* method* 
uf working under immense disabilities wete *u ehui - 
aotcristic uf the mau that the lesson *4 he* r st¬ 
ance ami m»m**s cannot lie tint widely known. We 
shall do well to glance nnee Metre at hi* j*-i*>m.d 
qualities, Ida etlueatiun, hi* life, and hi* hdtor i, the 
l»tter tu get a reflection uf the man in hi* artistic 
products. 

We have seen tltat from the atari he direr fed hi* 
education mu as to cover all nmla and tuj*»e» con¬ 
nected with his theme; mm he *aid, writing of himself 
In tlu* third person, he “entered u|*»n a training well 
fitted to nerve his purpose, alighted nil college studies 
which could not promote it, and pursued with avidity 
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Hitch tut had a tearing upon it however remote. li t 
reliance, however, was less cm l»toks thou «*J» uadi 
|H*rwtiiHi exjs'rienee tut tthouiti in homo sense identify 
him with his titomw .” 1 

Horn wo touch the moNt influential force in his 
prejtumtiou uml mothtHl, —- the very law of gruvita- 
tiou of his system. Ho curly sow tuot dryed the 
principle that the artist must sock the duMont eym- 
|«ithy with his subject hy knowledge, skill, am! fed- 
ing. Aid ho sot out ut unco to attain this symjwilhv, 
isith idetd uid utiiiturinn, hy two lines of effort (I) 
hy {H^rsoimt experience am! diservutiou of the ele¬ 
ments of his subject; <«) hy an exhaustive examina¬ 
tion of ilocnmeuts. 

I. His j*ersomd experiences, despite the fact that 
ho hid to do with lines long past, hro»d<t him in 
cotitaet with many objective dements of hi t theme. 
As we have seen, he tegau even as » ehild to S« come 
fantilinr with nature, uid as years rolhd on he in* 
creased this intimacy hy some stmly of the nnttmil 
seiences, hy much otwervatinn in the pursuit of his 
recreations in the woods, uid hy travel, which culti¬ 
vated his eye for the larger and more pictorial aspects 
of nature. 

He visited all the important localities connected 
with his narratives, and this study of historic scenes 
did somethin# more than fit him for describing mili¬ 
tary movements; it enabled him to give his work its 
remarkable realism. (ienutne artist tluit he was, ho 

* Awf^‘r«yti*phy t §♦§*, 
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flint seized tin* largo features of it scene, itx ntmos- 
j,ln>rt', its light, (Inn getting hi* lut Iiij.huiiI t; th* u 
added till) details, of noil mill mob*, 11'*-»• ■* and tl-itvris, 
birds mill l leasts jweuliur to tin* region. Hi', hue uf 
tlu« viviil, tin* strong, tin* effect ite, u*e« ahta* * guid> <1 
by tin; desire of accurate kuott Hi 1 iou tt h.n e 

hud a remarkable sui'emss of ><f judgment in 

selection, ttiui of memory; for a fotv meagre notes 
tiuflicrd in rndmoijuvut v imw to imiH ti.< main 
features and details of scenes »iH»cetirat«-U tbit tiny 
ap|war in bin volumes an if drawn fresh f'.uu life. 
Knowing that bis imagination drjsndod on t,»r? K t f*.r 
its imjH'tus, In* gave free play to bin taste. in .helv¬ 
ing bin theme on its own ground, delighting in e\j*e. 
rieutuug, an far us |s«dbh', tl*«* same butd-lap. and 
adventures that were met l*y the di*f*aeretthe war 
parties, the fur traders, and tin* lubedotiath * of early 
times. The frontiersman interested iom in in . jour¬ 
neys ulHint tlu< wilds of Now England and tin- \V> t; 
the hardy pioneer in bis log cabin in tb«- *tump 
dotted field Hummndt'd b) tin* fmeg, wad<* him 
realize the strenuous and pathesie struggle of the 
family there for n tivcUlrnod; and hr bad but to 
imagine Indians lurking under the trees* to feel all 
the human of French and Indian masun i* a, 
Unnuesliunably, the most i»nj«ojiunf element ».f Ids 
objective study and eiq»enom*e was Ids .do nation of 
Indian life and elmraeter. Without an intimate 
knowledge of the ml mutt he would State faded in 
some of the principal figures of his eumpu»jtionu. 
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* Maif ca^ii iff t t»i § |i an§4 
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edhsated, »f.*re now. Ife wax very far fr<«m meaning t*> 
offend. He proved, after all, a tine i>l,l fellow; hU sin* 
being nil of ignorance. Far from being offended, l favored 
Ilia belief, fur tin* joke’* mike." 

Again, in 1H41, we find him entertaining his land¬ 
lord at an Italian inn witli tales of* Imlian lift*; and 
one of hia f rien«li* of tln*»«* days says: “Ilia tales of 
lHirdor life, wampum, soaljw, and hmh-lairk worn 
unsurpassed by anything in <’uo{*er." * 

Once enlisted in the study, In* pushed it on with 
his usual energy. He visited the remnants of trilies 
still lingering on the Imrders of civilization in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin} so that in IR 4 & he eonld writ** ton ror- 
nmjtomlent, that, having rend “aliimst all the works 
on the Indians, from Lnfitnn and the Jesuits down to 
the nutohiogmphy of llhtchluwk,’' he had atm* *! at. 
the conclusion “that* their rhane-t* r will always 
remain more or less of a mystery t>* one w h** does not 
adtl practical olwrvatioiw to hi** closet studies, In 
fact, I am more than half resolved to devote a f,*w 
months to visiting the distant trik a, 1 * 

This resolution he carried into effort the next year, 
in his Oregon Trail journey. He w.i* well prepared, 
Ixith physically and mentally, for such an ttuth i tak¬ 
ing. A good shot with the title, and an accomplished 
horseman, fond of the exjierieuer*, advent nr***, and 
hard*hi|is of a wild life, h«» was ready even to follow* 
the Indian on tint war (tutli. Moreover, his extensive 

* JluriSfo 3 * I*Wj?V 
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reading, and observation of semi-civilized tribes, had 
given him what knowledge was then attainable, by 
which to appreciate what he should see. The wide 
scope of his interests is revealed in this passage: 

“I had come into the country almost exclusively with 
a view of observing the Indian character. Having from 
childhood felt a curiosity on this subject, and having failed 
completely to gratify it by reading, I resolved to have re¬ 
course to observation. I wished to satisfy myself with 
regard to the position of the Indians among the races of 
men; the vices and the virtues that have sprung from their 
innate character and from their modes of life, their govern¬ 
ment, their superstitions and their domestic situation. 
To accomplish my purpose it was necessary to live in the 
midst of a village, and make myself an inmate of one of 
their lodges.’ ’ 1 

The curiosity to which he alludes was but a small 
part of his motives in making this perilous journey; 
he had his life work chiefly in view, and felt that 
nothing short of this intimate objective knowledge 
could identify him with his theme. He secured by 
this course a unique position among American histo¬ 
rians, for the disappearance or changed condition of 
these tribes now makes it impossible for any one to 
enjoy the advantages he seized with such wisdom. 

2. The more one knows of Parkman’s character 
the more interesting, as reflections of his strong per¬ 
sonality, do his labors and productions become. His 
study of documents and books impresses one at once 

1 The Oregon Trail , p. 143. 
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would a river in the wilderness; he familiarized him¬ 
self with their history, especially with that of France 
under Louis XIV., as far as the scholarship of that 
day made it possible, often mastering details that 
were lieyond the needs of Ins special theme. Then 
he soon drew upon these sources in more specific 
ways. We have already seen how carefully he 
studied the written history and ethnology of the 
North American Indians, gathering, liesides, what¬ 
ever could lie learned of them by personal olworva- 
tion. lie also ran through all the family papers he 
could find in New Knglund, the West, and in Canada. 
His course of study in these lines is nowhere re¬ 
corded; but we can see from his works that it must 
have included many of the deojier questions of civili¬ 
zation, of national jsilicies, of racial peculiarities, 
of types of character, and of religious aims and 
organizations. 

Romanism, as the central force in Canadian history, 
was soon recognized by Burkinan as a subject of 
capital importance. As early as 184.1 bo saw that 
his literary undertaking “required clear impressions 
of monastic life, and of Roman Catholic ecclesiasti- 
eism in general.” And he continued throughout his 
life to watch with great interest the effects of this 
religion on jx»r»onal and national character. Bom 
and bred a Unitarian, lmt early escaping from the 
broad limitations of even this Istlief, lie was quite in¬ 
different to sectarian distinctions; or, rather, lie was 
antagonistic to religions of all kinds in proportion to 
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filler exaltation *4 liinl fit toil ntiovtt pntri inti 

tumuli ty ami itm growth »*l I’lisifiirfrr, the Ifeittiiit 
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fair play never allowed hint to ignore w tint mm 

wlinitniilw in tit# t?iiiifiiri^r «r rotidurt %4 Iter f**l» 
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ing iitiiiliif aim#; lie had t§uttr #* iwttrJt avtmiiou for 
wiiiy iif I*urit*tti*in* from wt»»et» it# »|*m«ig i 

tititl lii iiM that iiml he lirvii writing fit# hndory of 
Now England* lilt would have eritiriaed iW tHiriUma 
m severely m lm iliil lli» iklltwije Cimmli in t'liniiilii* 
Some intriv*tiiig jfiintj#tr4 *4 lik f»tit*ta«fc in tliin 
field tm given in tlm ttiaritw «f \m journey tlirottgb 
Himly mill Italy* wham it«t availed ttimiadf i4 every 
opportunity to ?Wt eburrhiWt ntonaaterie#, ami oilier 
wliglfiiii inatitutiotMu Hit felt tint need «f under- 
atanding nut tlm tint tit© 
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the most important interests of his first journey to 
Europe; without this knowledge he would have 
lacked the key to many political events, and to the 
character and conduct of many of tiro most important 
personages in Canadian history. In this study he 
showed a keenness of perception and an impartiality 
of judgment very uncommon in a youth of twenty 
possessing strong adverse convictions. 

At Messina he wrote this generous recognition of 
the good that may be derived from the church's 
artistic ritual: 

Thu church of the Benedict hum is the noblest edifice 
1 have seen. This and others not unlike it have im* 
pressed me with new ideas of the Catholic religion. Not 
exactly, for 1 reverenced it before m the religion of gem 
erathma of brave and great men, — but now, I honor it 
for itself. They are mistaken who sneer at its ceremonies 
as a mere mitdiiiiiiciil farce; they have n powerful ami 
salutary effect on the iiiintL Those who have witnessed 
the services in the IhmmUctine church, and deny what 1 
say, must either b# singularly stupid and hummable by 
nature or rendered so by prejudice.” 

Another religious ceremony at Palermo served at 
least the purpose of stimulating the growth of his 
imagination: 

11 The next day I went to the Capuchin convent, where 
the holy fathers keep many thousand mummies, in vaulted 
apartments under ground. I was so edified by the in¬ 
teresting sjufctacle, that I bought a mass for fifty cents 
and appointed four o’clock the next morning to bear it 
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all of noble blond. Everything m on a seal© «*f magnifi¬ 
cence mid luxury, picture**, fountain**, the church, the 
chapels, the library, the interminable galleries* of the 
enormous* building. Thera are in* tawdry ornament**; 
everything in in good taste; hut for tweetio privations 
and mortification of the flesh, look elsewhere than at 
Han Martino. The fathers were at the table, f was 
served with a dinner of lampreys and other delicacies, 
which a prince might have envied. There is a preserve 
of wild game, a formidable establishment of cooks and 
scullions, a beautiful conversazione, and billiard rooms, 
for the diversion of the pious devotees. In a palace-1 iko 
hall, below the surface of the ground, sustained by col¬ 
umns and arches of the rich marbles of Sicily, and lighted 
from above, is a noble statue of Han Martino. Ife is a 
young soldier on horseback, with m little savor of the 
saint about him m any of his votaries in this luxurious 
monastery.” 

In Homo he continued his olmervations, visited 
various religious institutions, got himself presented 
to tli© L*o|x>, and attended all tins ceremonies of Holy 
Week. He wrote of the last: u These oaramonie* of 
Holy Week, alxmt which so much is said, would not 
h© worth awing, were it not for the crowd of people 
they draw together.” Outside of his reading and 
continual olmervation of the affects of Romanism on 
character and conduct, his most intimate study of the 
system was made while spending some days in a Paa- 
sioiust convent in Rome, an account of which was 
published in 44 Harper’s Magazine ” for August, 1890. 
In it he refers to the efforts made by the Jesuits and 
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lug nvarytlting* Yet m mm wm nmm neatly in 
i4ifciiiiwl«til|iiig ilit wttrlli iif Cathulta m«n and 
w«ti f whamvar they ahnwud thtumadvtui aa faithful 
loQowam of the bttgor Chriatian firiiirijil*^ trf that 
teligtoti, or ii atrong euuugh in nativn tuattlimaift ami 
flrtwf to fiiiil in dbmamti^mg Mokarfaaticat inlii’ 
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enot*s. Ilia own moral earnestness and deep interest 
in all that helps to elevate mankind fori aide him to 
ignore tho good side of Romanism or to treat it in a 
flippant way. Tho result in that while some Roman 
(’atholio writers complain of his severe criticisms and 
exposures, others admit his fairness. And certainly 
in view of his knowledge of the system, and of his 
deep-seated tem{>ommental antipathy to much of it, 
ho shows in his writings a remarkable degree of 
moderation and self-control. 

His study of documents presents the further inter¬ 
est of bringing to light a part of his long moral dis¬ 
cipline and many evidences of tho power of his 
elemental will. Having “no natural inclinations” 
for historical research, he found it “abundantly irk¬ 
some anil laborious.” His instincts pointed to free¬ 
dom and activity out of doors, —a kind of life needed 
by him on account of his delicate health. More¬ 
over, being financially independent, lie might luivu 
excused himself for enjoying an existence of idle 
ease, and also for shirking extreme demands for 
accuracy, because of the almost insurmountable 
olistunics to research presented by Ids weakness of 
eyes anti brain. There was yet another invitation to 
superficiality in his strong imagination and his great 
love of the picturesque. It would have lsum easy 
for him to give rein to his fancy, and to paint most 
effective pictures out of little knowledge. But his 
ambition, energy, and sincerity were more than suffi¬ 
cient against any such temptations; in fact, none of 
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lliesa emntmMtam pm If sujtU'd Jnm in tun Him 

Mglimf #atkf.ftt'tiou iuim in doing w * 45 ; lm hint 
for tit in «*ttd. Y**t ihn mn*mA ho .tHaiord ^j*r»mg 
from Mutui'ttiiug dwj*i*r fktii Urn wulotk ambition; 
-—Ilk {rrskiml Hidtlitiry %%M «i 10*4 nooty In tfin in, 
bora tmorgy and foiw of will* w lain Iom whoUr*}u{t 
sittl aminiry \wro tin* natural iwotf *4 dooj* 
ttificorilj. 

Ho dtnvltijtrtl wry oath* »m 110 hat o Mud* tho hk 

toriuuk |»ahmou and skill t*»t frtimg a* otigmal dortt- 

immUu It k told of hint that whm ho waa loginning 

Ills iiiw»ltgafi«»iif4 fur tln f w siting *4 11 I < »iniwr/ 1 ho 

wont to si rrlnliw to U»n*m sonso inon**y for j?ttr» 

dittoing II MH* ho Itminh Um faiVt lirnjg at tiw 
Mliiii in Kurojwn Tlik inly rotVnt to gfaftli what 
ftlso rallotl tlio whim of a Imv 1 hot h* -lani that ho 
sliOitW got it idwnvlioro, #is $4 »?*» ho dot* and thu* 

Itt^gnti liw rttllorfinti of hkfwrtt «d dommmfp, WIp 4 H 
jitwsililo ho {Hmoiralotl into tin* siionaaf^son of t \m * 
iitlfi for ii Might of thrtr hlddou imavl^ or ohuminl 
oo{iif*» of fJiriititotifu svfwnittg in hu *nthjn t#*. In 
hk Pridaro to ilm first rdiltstfi of ** I^ttftar ** h»* gun* 
a wry short atatomnnt of hk long hUn^ % 411 aivomit 
tlint iijijilirM in 11 grnml way to hi* fninttrlint for 
the iiiitiro «t*rktt of volutm nt 

Thu most t r<m htkwtttw §taff *4 tin* fat I 1 1 m n4« 

ketbn of fit#*- mm^mvy 4<* mn**ut%> TW«* of 

I©tt«»| jottirttatip fpptift#! itifl »rj*t mr* 4 ntnong 

ait&tsttttiit pubth* ottkwft siwl jif 11 nt# | 4 iniJir 4 in t#tifujiit 
asd Attttribft# Connanjiurarv n»w»|iA|*pff f um§4dmm f ami 
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pamphlets have also been examined, and careful search 
mad® for every book which, directly or indirectly, might 
throw light upon the subject. I have visited the sites of 
all the principal events recorded in the narrative, and 
gathered such local traditions aa seemed worthy of 
confidence. 11 

Parkman’s personal address was nut an insignilb 
cant part of his equipment. In spite of his reserve, 
lik frankness and good breeding inspired confidence 
and won friendly assistance in quarters not easy of 
access; while bis knowledge of men was often most 
serviceable, even indispensable, in ranging the wide 
field of his investigations. lie fitted himself and his 
correspondence to the personal temperament and the 
national customs of the people with whom he had 
dealings. Ilk letters to Frenchmen were written in 
excellent French, and in the polite forms usual with 
that |HM>ple. In all of them there is found a courteous 
and generous recognition of services rendered, and a 
readiness to reciprocate favors. Thus he was gen¬ 
erally very successful in approaching both public and 
private sources of information on both continents. It 
is unfortunate that the few letters lie wrote refer so 
seldom to topics of general interest; they deal al¬ 
most exclusively with the details of the researches 
he directed | nevertheless, they contain some pas¬ 
sages sufficiently interesting and characteristic for 
reproduction. 

The only serious olmtaele met with in his researches 
was the refusal of M* Pierre Margry, director of the 
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Archives of tin* Marino ami t'ohmics at I'.tri**, to lot 
him use a large cnllecihtn of documents eoiieeniiug 
La Hall** ami oth»?r explorers of the West. This 
affair in related in tlu* prefaces to“ La Hall**,'’ at least 
as far as i'arkmait rated U» publish it. Ilia .ict-mml 
in extremely charitable; for exjierta censured M, 
Margry vorv severely for n^ialing as private prop¬ 
erty a collection of |»t{M*nt obtained largely from tho 
document* of which In* ants tin* official krr|*rr; and 
a|«o for tho mercenary ami “intractable ” spirit with 
which ho kept tho truth under lock anil key. Park* 
titan was obliged to publish his volutin* on La Hall** 
witliout a sight of these ami knowing that be 

■ would probably haw t«» rewrite jioriiou* of tin* L*<k, 
Yot his tact ami {uitience never failed him through 
years of effort to mm those rhwnimcnt*, which In* at 
last got published actually for M. M.ugrv’.** p»»i»t by 
means of au appropriatiott from Oongtvxs. I'ark mutt 
in a letter* thus refers to his efforts in this matter; 

“ Petitions were sunt in [to Cuogyws#] fr»w» tin* priori. 

pal historical soeiatitw east and west, front j»r».fc»s«irs »f 
Harvard Ctdlege, and other jtersou* **f literary j»r*»«ti«**t»ci* 
to whom I explained tin nature of the j*r*t|*>**«»l public*, 
tion. During the winter I wrote «im» f. rty !**»«* r» !*» 
congressmen and utliers and n»a4« jmr*«n»S applications to 
various persons whoae influence would haw weight,’’ 

When this effort had reached a atteeesafu) issue, 
after 80 much trouble that should never huvo aristm, 
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ha was capable of writing the following letter to M. 
Margry, characteristically making light of his own 
services: 

“Mon Cuke Ami, — Enfin noun avons chi quoi nous 
feiioitor. La gal&r© commence it vaguer. Voire dernier© 
let ire (mm date, suivant voire bl&mablo habitude) m*a 
rtfjoui 1© camr. J© vous ©rie grftco cle von taquincrios; 
vtms m\m ave* fait do belles. N’imporfce; tmym gai ©t 
gaiilard ; rier., plidsantca, quand voh documents seront 
publics nous Enrons, voui et moi, de quo! nous rdjouir en¬ 
semble. (topemdant, dcouter. k cerf agile, 1 qui voua pari© 
chi fond de «es fortlts. Courage, dit-il, par ee collier j© 
chans© ile la riviftro lei ©anots eiinemis qui pourraient 
iron bier la navigation; ju don no une grande bonaen au lao 
qu’il faut traverser, j’apaise km vents et je tempore la 
cideru dim eiiux; je dlttutpe ton* li« images ; ju vous net- 
tide Ins oreillim itfln qun vous ©utuudioa la voiit de ma 
sagemse; jo rends les churn ins unis pour vous faint eotirlr 
Inn*nmwtiiiont ft In in de voire grande eiitrtipri«e.* ? * 

As another example of Ids keenness of scent ami 
perseverance in limiting down historical materials, 

1 Margry 1 * name for Park man, on account of fil» rapid step. 

• ** Dear Kmk*i», — At last m may ©oagmtutoto ourselves. Onr 
truubtos begin to take wing. Tour tent totter (without tltito, accord¬ 
ing to your unfurtuxi&t© custom) did my heart good* Enough of 

your tottiing! You have given it to m© h#it?y. Hut no matter; 
make merry m you like, laugh and jolt, — when your documents 
are published we •hall havs good tmmm to rejoin© together. And 
yet* listen to tint agile deer, who speaks to you from the depths of 
hfi forest. Courage, he says, by this necklace, I drive from the 
river the eit«ftjy , « canoes, which might interfere with navigation; 
I calm the bike that !• to be crossed, I quiet the winds anti soothe 
the anger of the waters ; I blow away all clouds ; I dear your mm 
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mml thin lummiut of hi# *Ut*oo\ oring* 

letten* In Bourliumwjuo: 

44 Miwiy wirt ago 1 iia-'i tTi 1 - an m*j*>>rt«int 

collwtion «f niiiftgr*ij*li lottor# *4 tlm Mwnjni* «i*> M-mi- 

italiu wnt in tlir i4 it |*vi %tni in Fan* uttit 

wkliml to m*il thorn* Fill I «*» utwhlo ht fib4 lit* 4nrh?mi 

Uliu* to tin* jwfmitt iii t|iiii#lF4l* At Jongth I %%m t-44 f1 1 *%t 
tint jiiifiwffi wim* »«l»l, »tt«l tit#*! tin* jntsvh*^ &,*,«* »o4 t* 

Ihi ail Eit§flif4tfi«itt» flp|‘t«i4 till# I rml*l U\itn 
Tint tiimmtdtmt* of flt« Marini* tk» M- *nt* aim I*j4 h^&ul 
of tho 4*&i«t<*itt»«f wf tin* S*iit Malt* njnuMni 

into wliiit Iiiiinl* tl$t*y hml F'iw4» A* tlm kt«« Sir 
Fliitijifin mm tin* gr#’iilr»t r4Wt%*r *4 nuonwrij*** u* Khg 
taint, I iniiiiiiiii»4 tin* *4 hi* w* t hot 

intuit tit* ilhoovory. It »{**«! lift* i n i » w* ■on* 1 Wt 
hoard of tin* tnti«t|f*iu*** *4 tin* j*4j**»r«* mA At m% atminj** * 
to mm thorn toot i^wjdotidy UiUA* win* a a taunt** 
eoiiintetrit with fin* llritiali Mtuodh kkmd ln« »t4 
in making ili« ijtt|tiiry, im»l # in t tm uomth*, **‘ 0 t uw th* 
wokomn ntnitiiiiimiioiit timt I ho riintw«lkfi *4 Sir TimiiuM 
Fhilijij*« , i fiiiWtinii had inUmml finn flint tit* 
lottor* worn in Ittn koojdti|$, ImTftff W»*n \<y Sir 

Thomas but tint mtiilugiipfi I at **§ti*« wont u I'UAum* 
ham, whom thta womlorfnl r#tilr§tktt mm |*t* ir»K»I, mA 
ohiainod a c»{iy «f nil flio M’*wt# 4 #itni luimr*, *| h#n |»r*ar«l 
to hti written to »n# *4 ln« tJn*4 «4$h*m« and 

am doubly inlor«**tt»g limy worn F*r no o|« 

hut hi% wnl nftw* anitniii tli» iii|iin»i$rtf* # fmdim wit# 
kMw t m Mm Mm mm wturti, UmwmnAy f**r 

11% Bonrlmii^|iii* 414 n*it iliii Tint hatotwfifing »f 

ihal yott m»y fnmr tlm t»lr# wf w$ mh&m, I mmU 

that yon rim #»itj io ill# ouit «f ytin? ffrit vtoytpnm/* 
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calm is never very clear, and these letters "being hastily 
written, are unusually difficult examples of it. The copy¬ 
ist, though he took great pains, was now and then at a 
loss to decipher some intricate passage; yet it is be¬ 
lieved that every essential part has "been successfully 
transcribed.” 

Imagination, judgment, sincerity, industry, scholar¬ 
ship, and the faculty of identification with his pur¬ 
suits were thus happily united in Parkman, — partly 
by the constitution of his temperament, and partly by 
his distinct purpose to balance the studies of the 
closet by observation and experience. He managed 
to see and feel nearly everything he had to describe. 
For much of his work related to primitive and un¬ 
changed elements, — the forest, the main features of 
historic scenes, the experiences of woodcraft, the 
border life of pioneers, the fundamental elements of 
human nature, the life and character of the Indian 
then still untamed. Gathering together these still 
present objective remnants of the past, Parkman, 
with his imagination and his constructive skill, com¬ 
posed historical pictures of extraordinary vividness 
and realism. He identified himself with his theme 
so completely that he was possessed by the one desire 
to tell his story. To this aim he consecrated his 
time, strength, and fortune. And this purpose, 
with some help, it is true, from his philosophy of 
historical writing, was so absorbing that it almost 
buried his own personality in his pages; he rarely 
showed any consciousness of his own thoughts, feel- 
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ings, experiences or philosophy; he gave the story, 
and that only. 

In looking at the great mass of manuscript he col¬ 
lected and digested, one partially realizes by the 
material evidence of mere bulk how much he did for 
the sake of thoroughness, but fully only when one 
remembers the weakness of eyes and brain that in¬ 
creased his labors tenfold. In the preface to “ A Half 
Century of Conflict,” he thus referred to his collec¬ 
tion at the close of his labors: 

“The manuscript material, collected for the prepara¬ 
tion. of the series now complete, forms about seventy 
volumes, most of them folios. These have been given by 
me from time to time to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, in whose library they now are, open to the ex¬ 
amination of those interested in the subjects of which 
they treat. The collection was begun forty-five years 
ago, and its formation has been exceedingly slow, having 
been retarded by difficulties which seemed insurmount¬ 
able, and for years were so in fact. Hence the completion 
of the series has required twice the time that would have 
sufficed under less unfavorable conditions.” 

He spoke in detail in other prefaces of the materials 
used in the preparation of each volume. 

A collection standing for so much money and labor 
was, naturally, to him an object worthy of great care. 
Moreover, it was his witness that he had fairly and 
thoroughly dealt with all the evidence then attain¬ 
able. In the interest of historical truth, and in the 
consciousness of a duty well done, he wished his 
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papers to l>o kept together in a place of safety that 
should Iks easily accessible to students. They were 
accordingly given to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, of Boston. 1 

* Set* the Buehtyls Tmmaetimm, 2nd torles, 1. 300-302 ; 1IL 152, 

im; VI. 105, 301, 302; VII. 348, 349; VIII. 171. 


II 
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Thk hiatnry of literature run hardly itlimv 
writer who made hi* work m predominant an inrerent 
throughout hb life, who nvereauio m> many 
olwluotex, or who worked with no much npjairent 
imlopendeticu of hindering phydeat r«»ndit»«»t». t hie 
naturally iiaka, I low 4**1 i'arkmau manage, with f«*nr 
night, t» conduct bin reaeareh*-* f ll*»w did he m.tko 
hi* note*? How tlid he write **r dictate hh f 

What kind of iMfcMMtattre did he tiitd it j»w*.«it»le to 
employ ? Then there in the larger interest »»f hi* 
intellectual pnaseawa. What we to hi* method* of 
planning and coiiatrueting h.* i#*-*!*.** 7 Wh.»t •*.. hi* 
phihwophy of writing hwtory ? 

The mechanical mean* hv w hi**h ho overratin' the 
difiloultie* l tenet ting all writet* having defer tire 
vinion are oaatly explained; hi* mean* of reotiomix* 
ing and directing the prerarintt* and ataiomml oner- 
gie* of lisa hmttt are not no readily atated, though 
they will 1«* comudeml in treating of hin daily life 
and nodal habit*. lib intellectual atoji* and pro* 
coaaes of coitipnidtiun are ttilll lea* within our graap, 
for he left very meagre record* of them, 

Parkiuan needed all Ida motley, ahility, and will* 
power to face the difficult^* of hi* career. Ilia 
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diseases gave him a much deeper trial than physical 
suffering; they continually threatened him with 
an ineffectual life, and a denial of his innermost 
longings. No one can estimate the power he must 
have lost in the mere strain of enduring imperfect 
digestion, insomnia, rheumatism, arthritis, nervous 
troubles. These, with pains in the head, were one 
or the oilier, and often all together, continually sap¬ 
ping his force. He never saw a perfectly well day 
during his entire literary career. Still less can we 
appreciate how much power was lost by the innumer¬ 
able interruptions, the frittering away of force in 
continually starting and stopping his intellectual 
machinery, and by the self-control needed for the 
preservation of his mental balance. To these diffi¬ 
culties must lie added some specific disorders that of 
all things were the most discouraging to a historian, 
—- weakness of sight and frequent incapacity for cou¬ 
nts.! utivo and prolonged thought 

While never losing either sight or sanity, he used 
his eyes and Ids brain always with the understanding 
that any excess of labor or pleasure would lead to 
iiMSKfiwtitl suffering and promibly to total disability. 
His autobiographic letter tttates^in simple terms an 
experience not matched by any other that I know in 
literature; 

41 During the past eighteen years (1847-1805), the 
state of lib health has exacted throughout tin extreme 
caution in regard to mental application, reducing it at 
licit within narrow and precarious limits, and often pro- 
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rlticttfig it, fittlwf* f*»r iw*» j®* 1 <i 4% mmli *4 ? t»’irrji! ymifm, 

any atti?iii|it lit kukkli *»vupmi<»n »mi!4 Iuim )w« 

itim4y iiiiriiliiL A «?*»n4ith»n *4 »itfh? arking fr*«m Un« 
linnl m»tircw» hm »U« rrftis?4wl lSi> ? work* it iu** urvrr 

jiiiriiiittiHl remit ng «f writing rminmiotmly l-r iini-Ji m*»r«s 
tlnisi fife lililllllnii and uftri* hm* li**t Jvfiifiltmt Ilimit at 
all,” 

Hi! tumid licit mitlitfi! mmt tmliiutriiy riij*$il mi*ling, 
and at lik Iwttl multi work n«ily two hour* n day, 
with utility ulitirt §frritttl#§ nf n*|**t«*. AUmt tm yrtir# 
of lik lift wem lln» lust ffutti wt»rk« tint counting 
short of day** work*, and tuoutlia. 

Writing tif this matter in IhhiI tio mmh 

44 Taking fltr lartt forty >r Are a* » K tin* rajmmty 
of litrmry work wit kb during ttm* ion** ha* (uttm* i*« uty 

nhar<* Itim, I inn nwiiliikitl, Ifroii tmtm?4rt\it4i>' l***» limit 

a fourth part of wititt it would W§* m%4^t iwr inat 
cntutititmft*** 

In tho film tif nil those iliilkitllttm tir t»«4 up a 
Inhor of rxrrjitittniil titngtiiltltl«n mw flint hr tmfimrn* 4 

at tin 1 outert would mjtttri\ with good health, al**ut 
twenty year*. Momnver, hr ir*«4%ed that nothing 
should lm mi rstrum* fur stopping 4i«tf of tin* inmirnt 
{wmsihlr njijinturli lit fitinlit) in jnmmirrh, m in mart’ 
ness mnl fulness of fOotrmeuf # The Umk him 
fifty yearn inuteml tif twenty, mnl th#* fhmoighnr^t 
and axteut nf lik work under Atirh enudittou* wake 
hit achtewimmt ourtaiuly mm uf thr wuudet* nf 
literatim* 
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In trying to soo tlio conditions that made this labor 
possible, we find one mystery among some very plain 
facta of character and culture. We have already 
had a hint of tiro helpful harmony that existed 
between his theme and his temiwrament; we have 
seen how good sense, pecuniary independence, and 
bread tit of view as to the historian’s duties presided 
over his education and guided his experience; how 
eomjiarative freedom from family cares and distrac¬ 
tions favored the concentration of his strength upon 
one end; how independent means, an elemental force 
of will, a happy balance ltetween the driving power 
of impetuous energy and courage, and the regulating 
power of caution and method, — how all these, com¬ 
bined with great self-knowledge, enabled him to pur¬ 
sue his course close along the very verge of disaster. 

Yet all those favorable traits and eireumstanecH 
would have been unavailing had his physical infirmi¬ 
ties produced their usual effects on the nervous 
system and the brain. For the conditions of the 
physical organism cannot lie long ignored, no matter 
what amount of moral force may drive it for a time. 
Parkman’B ease was altogether exceptional. Putting 
aside the drudge who turns out his daily pages of 
mediocrity, writers generally find their greatest dif¬ 
ficulty and their rarest success in keeping up the 
enthusiasm and sensibility that alone can attune their 
faculties to harmonious creation. Hut Parkman’s 
difficulty was not in arousing hut in restraining his 
faculties. Ilis most intimate literary companion 
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HifJ 

wrote iliiil law %% liisilntllt*^ mtoiimlitM tib iiitjaiU^s In 
exertion niiti intent*il HpJ*li«*uli**«i t whilo thoy liimtnti 
tint liniiw 1st* null*! winotv give to moling nint urio 
ittg." 1 Though mi invulitli lie mm t»h**nnti with 
a wry reuuirkiihte exeiti|»liott from mi itivaihr* 
inH*ti tittle. Ho lain! mi "inborn irritability *»f eoti* 
atitutiuii M tin he wmi* miiirli tumle ** htt»*r n jnw« 
nielli unit rent ititnleml»le. M Itw ttnaferiott?* iirtWtiitfi 
nf the ttmiii nwnm to have eoitf«i»!«'il in gtM*l jutrl 
of thin njiiirring Com*. it« uptli thmmhmi lik 
comlitiou tut u tlml of 11 rotor wh«**e t mmp mm 
headlong, the till liettteeii lit** or *4 it Ioomimi* 

live tiiiill tif iwhtlerenf nufrual, y« 4 # r 4 lmm\ nf 
nfetitit ton grout fur it* tOtvitglh, tuv4m* 4! *1 
uf erevireH, yet rushing on with Iroitmg 
to the inevitable mtmdu** He tumh ** I ho *■ win < 
mm of thought itiilllllist«*it iill t'llui I none -,r 4 #*ii» 
than the writer on 1 jail fo*th in au% ^ilmr % mm*/* 
Tims tim inability to wo*U tluntig outa j«’iio*U 
longer ur shorter, twin iml «lun tu iiriitil itiriti.i; i| 
Hjirnng friiiii ilio tietvou* rnmli!h»n* that mmlr it oftrn 
imprudent or nf time# even itn|#*.f»;b}n |« *<%* trine 
the Imitit, I lining half a enutmy In* tine* bn! * IstV 
uf re|treiweil urtivity, with igarri *4 tdlr- 

aiw, lit Itw lient allowing Initial! Sait 4 Un f pU% *4 
liii jKnwm Ilk M*lf*ent$irot \%m iiwilirrn m**re 
worthy flniti in thin rnatramt of the imml, lit# ntnb 
ity to work lit alt tteftriadeit on the tvj«rr»M<m of an 
impetuous totii|M f Kituriit unit n of energy. 

4 Hr. Qmrm i* Hi* 
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This reasonableness of his nature is shown hy his 
success. After actual illuess catno upon him, and ho 
saw that the “crushing out” policy was a mistake in 
dealing with his maladies, he always showed great 
common sense and docility in regulating his habits 
according to medical advice. But in one particular 
he persistently refused olwdioneo — ho would not 
give up his literary lalxtr wholly, even when the 
doctors forbade it under' threats of the most serious 
consequences; and when they told him to prepare 
for death, he straightway prepared to write hooks. 
With this supernormal energy continually furnishing 
a high pressure of nervous force to his ambition and 
imagination, and with good sense controlling and 
concentrating his powers on one purpose, he was, in 
a measure, independent of a surplus of health for 
creative power. 

His relations to his work were thus far from un¬ 
fortunate ; they enabled him to wring many advan¬ 
tages and eonqamsations from his restrictions. One 
may say even that his disabilities constrained him 
to reach a standard not wholly in accord with his 
natural tendencies. The predominance of the utili¬ 
tarian over the spiritual in his temjs'mment, his 
eagerness, his love of the tangible and effective, all 
made him dislike the scholastic idea of perfection. 
In his own special field he worked under a driving 
desire to tell his story and the whole of it, and 
under a fear that his strength might not hold out 
even from one volume to the next. It would seem, 
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tlltwforv, Ullil ItH ilnliliiuitlf iJliidithHi ;«iiS 
mit{ iimiiy of hi# airatiiiotatiana farlad** imirli 

ing over hU work in thu h*va uf 4ito#t*o j*m f» »*fion, 

lint fay in noma moontv C»itw4 tom f*i btuhl brttrr 

than ha wniihh A 1*1 a mltrft in mntiusn hiahh to 
vimt liwinria muntittm ihrtmtrnm* dim*t 

wst'invltoa mul traioarijrthm*, }4fin hit* k«4% 
util iirnttiga tsutiatUK llitw jmdmig funiiiiil ibr 
twiar iiii«l motv rlarirnl |u$M «l ho kl»n t, ho %m 
otmi] wilt'd by hi# iiillniiilir?i f«rt»fp|«w mth iilun in 
Mh tn*Ht ainiiliiitiii. lino lit* iMkiwl flm jlmarnt 
m|uuvtm*!iy til nil who f** <h* tk u I h*#u 

wlirthar jirka 4 %lilt*r nr jtwt* If h doubtful that 
with but taiiij^rniiii | iit la* would Im%#« ? 4 imnt tho 
iwrofowtiunal had lir.ilfh mix him 

|>t*rfw*i frmlom. In tma r***j**rt* Wa«* w*, ho ram- 
mamlatl tiitnwlf to tin* §rt fimltottmi"ft §\iitn* though 
mt to hw njiirit* In ragord to narnrary ho %%m 14 
worker of in«lii 4 tiitit#la {Mitirnru mut 
Hi m no daky, ini troublo, iim iniinitiip upp*un*4 to 
him fiwtiilinnn. In Ilia jwliira In w thmium M h* r f hint 
ftakuowladgtul hk if»d«*ltt**dfi«wt fa IiIm 

o I nm wall fniniiiml flmf |J»» h*o#< Won 

avail nnira iiiiimtily »tiiiiiiiMi | 4 *aritj*tilmtd* flUtatl, 

and iii«ni thoroughly iltgaMril* tliwi fliry umiW tour* W*ft 
undar mum ordinary 1 

And in it wmi that hit wrung ilia grattait cfinipin- 

mUm from advemity. tint* tiny in 1880, in tailing 

1 Pmte*) p, *§h 
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of his books, I expressed, in a fow words, my admira¬ 
tion for thorn, and my hope that lies would able to 
complete the series. To my surprise he replied, with 
a tone of firmness and some reserved meaning quite 
mysterious to me: “That doesn’t matter much.” I 
felt that 1 ought not to question him; and in recall¬ 
ing the remark often sineo then, I have not lteen able 
to find a place for it in his character or his strenuous 
efforts, so long continued. Possibly he felt that he 
nad already done enough work under such trials to 
prove his valor. And although nothing would have 
got from him any expression of the thought, self- 
justification under a life so burdened with inactivi¬ 
ties must have lsa*n exceptionally dear to one with 
such a passionate love of energy and honor. 

Did Parkuian succeed in keeping his weakness out 
of his work? Composing as ho did, very slowly, and 
only in Ids Itest hours, ho almost accomplished this 
impossibility. The first twenty years of his labors 
— from 1847 to IHU8-—contained the most of suffer¬ 
ing and interruption; then during the next twenty 
years his brain and his eyes slowly improved a little, 
so that he enjoyed his Issst powers of thinking and 
seeing in his hist denude of life. Yet as regards the 
greater numlter of its component elements, tint work 
went on with remarkable indepondenoe of these 
fluctuations. The largo lines of construction for 
unity and dramatic effect; the thoroughness of 
research; the digestion of material; the selection and 
condensation of matter for rapidity of movement; 
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tho timtnipy .not inlurnt* *4 4t# s in» ?il \n *4! thro* 
{mink no \%4»tl%nr^ is donui, n«*ii in th*' \*unuws 
written during hk wmo 4 Siodi ijn jink* 

iniiiltl U* mtrltril hy nh*w iimi jatmi! hil*»r. lint tSie 
unlitlo unit Ini' 1 4 stylo hji$ ;ngs too nnirli fi <m omh*4s 
find roltdifto!** tn !«' Illiulli ni$fe|f*r th* gti:d*ii.v of 

ttktll anil imliwtr)'; uud it ^rriirt fo i*i» w iluf •♦oim* 
mflnHiou of }iih riiinliltofi iimi l* ? M r> si In h*s l »»* »)*>«. 
4% 1*111111111%"* f«i imiiinj 4 i% k n <4 oiiSi hy 

itn vigomiw |i}Htirt*iujtioM # H*, hut ,4 ^ f*»r ?h*< rolor, 
flow, ami forvor of it* lininm, Although j*o >Um*»l 

under grout iiitliriiitii^ f it %%m ttrifku t« h*io ho l<„d 

been jM*HiIliIIHilI) hi Im Ii4l4 r% j**ti«'Uns 

Ilk mental liiiliitu anti rmitivo fimliin LpI not thrsi 

Buffered front the effeek *4 }*hy *om 1 imnmtk*, i’oii* 
tiimiil interruption)*, rmoutdings *4 nrlf to 110 » l now 
etmditiotut, and tin* atmiti of prolong***! * lfork h*r 
8alf-eoittrol» The wonder k that Ip* r HP4jvd *,o nrll 
III mtl«oqtU*Ut Volume* the tfaoltl*tf4o * fleet** of his 
eondiium. 

Tim iiiorliiiniriil and eleriejtl d* Uih *4 \m method 

of working may Im easily dmwibph Ikttvmr «n*tn*k 
tivemwi of night obliged hint to nupb*y the »*n4 *4 
other* for idmoat nil lik moling and willing. In hk 
ruaeareheM abroad lie would take mnm^ r4tm*ml nnm 
with liitn to h library, upending m mmn loom 11 day 
m hk ntmtgtli allowed nt Ikteuitig to the reading of 
document** iittil in foiling what he *houtd iiwt for 
sttljstipcttt and fttctttt thorough *tudy of #1 *eth;eft. 
Those hhm of iit Ijonk^wornn #i ulmiMkiitiy irk* 
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some,” us ho acknowledged thorn to 1» under any 
circumstances, wore especially wearisome when using 
other men’s eyes for hunting through historical hay¬ 
stacks for possible needles. With his own eyes ho 
could have gleaned with a glance, but now he must 
listen to every paragraph for fear of losing in some un¬ 
important and tedious paper a desirable item or refer¬ 
ence. Then to avoid continually crossing the sea ho 
must examine with care a large range of subjects in 
each visit; he nmst consider not only all the points 
concerning a given epoch, but also the 1 Haring of 
these details on the larger interests of his whole 
series. Hut whatever his condition or the severity 
of the iask might 1 h*, he never shirked the pursuit 
of every clue and the examination of every original 
source of information, nor depended on another’s 
judgment in any important matter. He always held 
his subject in the firmest grasp, and directed his 
assistants with a clear knowledge and a firm hand. 

Under such disabilities for writing he naturally 
took as few notes as possible, and developed a very 
retentive memory. As the sensitiveness of his eyes 
often made it impossible for him to look at paper 
while writing, lie caused to lie constructed what he 
called his “gridiron.” This simple invention was an 
indispensable companion in all his labor up to the 
completion of “La Salle” in 18(39. After these first 
and worst twenty years, ho was able to use his eyes 
enough to make notes, at least, without such a 
guide. 
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Copying uiul eolleeting doeumenta nil im- 

jmrtnnt divbion of hb UWtno Jf •.*.. * iiitj.ne-tmihle 
for hint to away from homo. IIw working 

jwwer dejiouded on the mmt careful h\gi*ne, nml on 
the lu>lj» of naabtanUi far toon* devoted and o<n-uder- 
ate than any that would I** hired. Ah he Lmed hb 
work* on original nourcen, the timet of which tmtt 
not hewn printed, hi* hail t«» have eopie* made of * 
vast numltor of |*|ihw. Thb e*j«en<*iie pr>»*-e»j coat 
him a cinwhlwraWn |»irt «f hb fortune; mol he lined 
to nay that tint income from hb honk* would m*vi*r 
give him much mom than tin* fwt of hb preparatory 
lalmra. Having in luuui tin* ibb ami calendar** made 
in his own remmwshwi, 1»« would «*ifelr direct tie* c.4- 
lection of hb material*. Hi* engaged rea|mm*ihh* umi 
isxjairionaotl atudviit* ami wollewtut* in Canada, Curb, 
Loudon, to employ cojiybb, verify tin* aerunu*y of 
their tnuMoriptioun, ami tin* m«ii»weript» to him 
at Htwton. Having thua ©tillwwtwd all hb material 
in hb Mtiuiy, hw felt hinuudf m»w*tcr of the ailim* 
tion. H« would work whenever he waa ahk*, amt 
when tumble, wait for health to return. 

Purkman’* wlmmwtwrbtm wawrve wtw e*jwhlly 
noticeable in regard to hb work, lie kept hb inner 
workshop locked, and a aign of *•«»» admittance ” on 
th© door. The mom literary and intelleetnal 
of hi© labor* are therefore not ho easily tweed aa the 
clerical and roeclmnieat dutaiht. Tltem worn among 
Ida diariett, letter*, note**, jmjter**, no aki*l«tom» nr 
gtddM for th© oou*truction of hb work*. Thb b the 
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more remarkable from his knowledge of the precari- 
ousness of his working powers, and his experience of 
frequent and long interruptions. Fourteen years 
passed lwtwoen the production of “ Pontiac ” and of 
“The Pioneers,” — ten of them in absolute separation 
from his labor; while other interruptions, long or 
short, continually broke up the course of his thought. 
His progress at ltosfc was made by short stops under 
such distracting conditions that a detailed chart of 
his course would seem to have been indispensable. 
Yet there is no evidence that he over had such guides 
on paper. Once, however, ho communicated to a 
friend 1 at least a general intention concerning “ Mont¬ 
calm and Wolfe”: 

“ Le plan do mint ouvrago sur la guerre do 1755-63 
n’oat putt encore arrAtd, mats on vue des dangers qui 
menacent toujours lew monuments hiaturiquos dans co 
beau volcan qu’on appello Paris, jo voudrais biou avoir 
entro les mains la partio la plus eaaentiulle des documents 
qut regardant e.es dvenements. J’easayorai peut-fitr* 
d’tScrire PhUtoiro do la guerre depuia son commencement; 
pout-fttre je mo bornerai A la pdriode oomprise entre 
l’arrivdo do Montcalm ot sa mort, faisant du grand mar¬ 
quis la figure coutralo do la pifae, et groupant las dvdne- 
inants auteur do lui. Co plan me aemble litre le plus 
simple et le plus dramatique, mala il demands dus ren- 
soignements les plus dtendus et los plus intimes sur lea 
amides dont il est question.” 8 

1 M Herr* Margry, no date, 

a Translation: "Tha plan of my work on th* war of 1789-63 Is 
not yet ibtermhuHl, but in rtew of tint titutgor* that always threaten 
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Despite flit" aiWftfe of tnnvh that w<-* Cun would 
know, vie t # nti givo n ft w **f fin* r%f* sn A s.*« \u **.»si* 
cermittf hia method of evunining d-'OtunMi oed 
eotiipeainjj liia tmoka, In Irgintiing a odomo ho 1 * 4*1 
till the dwnuteufa roitmiatffg it read to Sam* ihe fit 4 
time for tin* rliief features of the ?otft;«vf, Wh Je 
thin rwitliiig wan $11 progress he nude* in pi an 4 thru, 
A short note* or n#itk«*d mrt from he* *-h.MU *** mot 
tci where the reader *at 111 tin 1 to io.uk a j*,e* 

sage for future teferenre. The outgim m! Li* 
volumes of doeutueiifs rofifnttt aliiimt im u nUng, 
merely ernssw, thmhte rrtw-Ps au 4 vnfif,ti Up*-* %u 
ml pened. He rniilit Hot Inirn f<* thin melon* f**r 
more tlinii 1111 hour or fn« jrr *U% m phi lm U^t 
liimllli, nsifl with the help of fm|iifiit t* nt*, twgnMw* 
itt the render n fjiiiet imitoter, #4 lorn %**»re, pint ** *hm 
pfUHt. Having \ery tnrel) sight illld Mumgfh on**fgtt 
to work lit stated Ititim he ptddnm tip! a pTue 4 
amanuensis. I lift mmnUml genet *iU,t e**me nwm 

her of hrn household 5 nt other tisti* ^ te* rmph ml a 
pupil from the ptiMie sellout. A* iir»*t id he* twtfw 
rial was in Ftvtieh* of iilikdi the pupd 11 *0 ;gto<r>tut» 
and in old Kretteh nt that* the tending «*f(kM *teeu»«'d 

lilititfirtit iiit»iiiii««tiili Ii« llw tpk'teM #*4< *•*'* w*«m >1 t 

itiiinW like li* IrtfiOii t»ijn*§ lit# m**i *4 *h* <W. 

tifflt*ltf» t*t*itrrf«t§it§f Itinur IVrlmpt t utmlt w* W w* !r. O,# 

toi#pf uf ilii* iwir fwtii If* tirgfitffiffff # t # 4*11 * 

in Itir tn’inmi llw #rtst#l *4 W *n* ulm 

iii*l tili ilmlto iitollug ilif nrv 4 l llir 1 riool 

will §ff«i#f*«tjf uirt*l* #btlil him ** # in# O 

in# ill# fiiiiifttol itiil lit# f i**ii*I t#itl II 4* $tmn4* \k$ 

Imimikt# ititl kn#wlr4|ie wf |li»l * |w»* I* '* 
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anything Imt the accurate and serious information re¬ 
quired by a historian. Then came a second reading, 
during which ho noted accessory mat tern and details 
of the story; and sometimes a third examination wan 
needed of portions of his great mass of documents. 
By this slow method he acquired perfect possession 
of the materials needed for a volume. He then set 
to work at composition, always finishing one volume 
Indore touching another. IIis inability to compose 
rapidly, as we have already seen, offered some very 
valuable compensations for difficulties and delays. 
It forced him to consider well his plan, to digest his 
material thoroughly; and by keeping him living for 
some time in each part of his subject us he went 
along, secured freedom amt leisure for the exercise of 
Imth imagination and judgment. 

In the long hours of enforced solitude and idleness 
in the subdued light of his study, or during his 
sleepless nights, his subject pressed upon him with 
the insistence of an almorbing interest It is easy to 
understand that his hardest effort was to keep his 
mind at rest. Few men could have sustained their 
interest and power under such tedious delays; hut 
ho hud precisely the faculties needed to meet the 
situation, —• breadth and firmness of grasp for details 
and general lines, a retentive memory, great construc¬ 
tive skill, and a vivid imagination, — the whole 
driven by supernormal energy. When it came to 
writing or dictating the Ismk, he had each day’s pro¬ 
duction already arranged, prokihly some of it com- 
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{Miami ami niriiinri/t'tL fin *u* i,i?n! at a intuirrutt* 
{tart’ imMing ti fr\i iimIi*;, i11 his hand 

\\ ithnut hmitat ion nsul with a th>*i«*r uf finish ,srl* 
ilum m{ttmttg am roftwfimt* At tho rlmr uf thn 
morning !if 1 w"tHllii liafrti la what had Inn writtrli 
tlmift* and inakf* r hull go*. During tin* tiuy 

lu» would lank rui 1 tin* mm jm an tor ho ninrr 
fail**«S to mriH Inn rikitinfH and atilhm hiutsidf, 
nr t«» jaatr m till ilia i»vm hand Ilia mi tin* 1 h4- 

tiiSIi uf tin* IV nftH jvr? »|4 uf his luri lituliiail 

hulfits uf orbing is tin* «*ri|«-sS\ armngntui'fit uf lii^ 
jmjnW ill Imiiiiit \u|uuif*rs Mid I lit" jiimmjim uf f) 4 n 
witril l$ itard “ htl**u mi «M**h jujvr tthni h»* had 
tukt*n its liiilatalina But nhhmtgh mothodirah ho 
Will* firirf hist fdtuitii nr ffmmu, ID tnaU'tirii <«n ;m 
wtdt m ho mutd* with Ilia mind mi largo, juaHiral, 
Mill taugihlo twlillil luofo tlillii mi liirrtinii uf ifiutltod 
nr oxootttiutu 

Hi* uiuuuuouao* ftitll n{w*nk of thoir wondur in wit* 

nothing tho nmiltmi nt him t*N^tm, It must havo 
lun’ii* ili4urtl % intoro*lifig tn watoh tho ttuindorimitioii 
ojfomtot! l*\ tho iititgiv of Ini imugituttif*ii* > tin* liv¬ 
ing ohamotor# ainl toitl *ootioa ninlilmili Brought furtli 
ftasill ilry and di*oo!illoot«'d fart* frad ti# hiui ill hits 
fur tficnttlim nr riant jour*. t Hm inmld hardH grf a 
llllirv ilitililiitu r uf 1 fur | with tho iiitiiitir hirillt), at 
linwt in its ill" I i % it it*# of ]troj*arati«*U iitpl r%rrtit$*i!i* 
During fits last fow yoar* *4 In* HD him oyo* ullniviti! 
liiin l«i writ** i|iii tm Irmly f«*r \#-ry nh«»rt jiorinda «f 
iitmn Tint# Iw wmi tihD In »rim mil f*v him*r}f. 
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with pencil on orange colored paper, the greater part 
of his H Half Century ” and ""Montcalm and Wolfe/* 
Thm manuscript slows very few corrections, lie 
had l>eeomo master of a fluent, chaste, and simple 

diction. 

His method cannot !>e dismissed without referring 
to his exceptional efforts for accuracy, though we 
run say hut little concerning his speeial means of 
attaining this marked characteristic of Ins work. 
Proofs enough of Ids efforts are seen in Ins pages and 
in the eollertion of documents he accumulated. The 
few letters whieh he wrote and received show what 
pains he took to examine every possible source, both 
public and private, in America and Kurope. He 
was averse, however, to the overloading of pages 
with citations, especially those, referring to collateral 
and illustrative matter, winch must necessarily pre¬ 
dominate u where/’ as he said, u one adhering to 
facts tries to animate them with the life of the 
past/* One of his letters reveals his pursuit and 
careful vinification of detail. He wrote to an emi¬ 
nent astronomer : 1 

u I believe there is a difference between the way of 

estimating latitude in the seventeenth century and now. 
CJan you without much trouble tell inn how this is? In 
1085 La Sidle calculated a certain point on the (hdf of 
Mexico at 28 s * IK 1 , What would this correspond to on a 
modern map? How can I ascertain if a comet —a some¬ 
what remarkable one was visible from the site of 

* I tin chtusumte, Dr. B. A. iitiultl* June ‘ill, tSCS. 

12 
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IVurin, llliiu»is In Jumuny* Ids 17 A !?<•*, fi<»w run I 
am*rtatu <»n vdisi! day »d tho timtiflt I'UUrr Mmuliiy, 
30H0 t ut’iiirml? I mint the inlWnut imi l»» tip* ur- 
etirtwy of eertuiu jottrauh in lay pujor-fedi.n.** 

IUh pursuit of the fruth w m dinwn hy his saga 
city mill prrsistetiee ill fronting out itoriunenU, mirh 
IlH dir letters i*f MoUh'ililU In IloUrhilfUti jtU% inr wldrti 
he hunted lit teeli years. 11 in rate aunt judgment in 
weighing evidence mv displayed on euuy page* 
Film 11)% hiri love cif aeettrury raffled hint t’hrri ftiltv 
through tin* historian’* most frying e\prrieiiet% 
tin* revision tif hm burins, In ft filing to a fiiend 
apropos of u hit Salle, ” hr Mult'll the (riling flint 
animated him front tin* l**ginniug to tin* rn*| nf Jib 
career: “Should evidence tmn ftp showing mr in hr 
anywhere in error, in furl or in judgment, I shall 
meant ut oitrt% m I mire for nothing hut in grt the 
truth of ftp* story 1 When nt hmi the materials 
that hud lirtui unjustly *vfm*ed liitn were published 
through thtrktitittds own efforts* he rewrote rou- 
Hidemhle part* of ” Lu Salle” without *w*mj4iiiiit, 
Thu revision of \m works wim Mill going ntt at 
the time of bin death; and he proposed n tit ill more 
important revision after the jmhliriition of 44 A linlf 
(Jtmlury/* ihmmhly it was the utieertaiuty of his 
life and working power that led him to east his 
itthjectt in monographs* ctiiihlifsg him to fined* the 
work in puttHW tut tie went along; it m eertain ttnii 
ho did not regard lti?t Witney iw complete* White 
1 Lftltor l» *t, CL mtm t thus* ft, 1*57. 
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each volume in a whole in itself, one notes a do* 
lkueney in the larger lines of connection with tin 
Franeo-KngUsh struggles, and with the history of 
the American eolonies. He intended to make this 
connection closer and more apparent by remoulding 
his monographs into a eontinnous narrative. Unfor¬ 
tunately he was not spared to put these harmonizing 
touches to his work. 

Professor Fiske, in speaking of Packman's perse- 
vemnce under diiheulties, says: 

44 Tin* heroism shown year after year in contending with 
physical ailments was the index of a character lit to he 
mated* Ur its pertinacious courage, with the heroes that 
live in his shining pages.* 11 


1 John Fluke. Introductory Eiiay (1HU7). 
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Ant Itrtng tin* inuvita!*!** r*'\ Antnm *4 tin* »4 ?iii} 
limiturtiig it, fltn nr!bt\s rSotvon-r mnl jT^lm-tiuiH 
m?rvt* lit tStn iftlirr m si rmoihu * \ '4n4v 

of Piirkitiiin iitsnln offor In* S^4o i»r Jib St IV 

iiloftu wollltl lo tlrfWiif in onto r foilur**. 

Fur liiti Piiritiin l»looil t«rrol tutu fin in iV»4» 
mg uml iittt-niiiri\ ivliilu in writing, Inn j4nl * f - 1 '4 1 j.fii ut 

historimil rumjmHttioj* im*| Ins i*bniili*\itn*n with ho 
tltnifto riiUnt Mti fitly r^filirft r% |fioiiOMin§ *»f 
thoughts unit toimhuio. fill! n«* iitinV %\*nk o itn* 
jinmmmh if thr utulvtb \«* j <nn)n I In * n . : 4i \W 

shall so* that itmlrr tlo t-'i *4 f*o lo.ah *- »* 

Hint lii h {iliilovi»liy <4 art, }o \>•! h >nn t m* <i<* *»r h -*m 
fm* jitny ill il tlomu ul t * * ho losyooitto nf, 

I kirk man's »4 Ind 4 m.nnn t , t 

rtnnr tltuM ration «»f flo joott, * an I 010 j Urn v 

of hm rharuHor. III thb its pi of h* r ihwuo, to l.in Vi 
his mvii itiiftifv* nii*I furiin *} ho aino ,%n t iu*ih f A* 
itmmlmgly. If** srrl»s k irnlrol* to tun* hum*--! hb 
|itiiliisnjiliy ns oirt) as tiu rftmr t»b tnj*i « *, m jVF 

lowing from tho start Ins iwfnoil nnuh-nrb',, !**■ j*-r- 

liii|» wiirkiitl iirwriiiitg to las j4nb>ff*to* \*rU*u a vuw 

fomulatotL lib writing raimut }»* ilnnlol min 
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epochs or manners; for although his stylo developed 
with the gradual improvement of his taste ami skill, 
his work is a unit as to aims ami method. 

His philosophy is nowhere stated in clear terms, 
lie had no Inclination to reveal his ereed; and Ids 
theme rarely demanded more than simple, narration 
and description. As every artist, however, derives 
his working formula from his tastes anti beliefs, so 
Packman's philosophy of writing necessarily sprang 
from his philosophy of life. We can judge, therefore, 
of the invisible foundations of his historical structure 
inith from his general attitude towards civilization 
and the incidental revelations of his pages. Prom 
these data it seems to me that his deepest interest in 
history was embodied in the question : What kind 
of men and women did a given civilization produce ? 
Surely no interest can be compared for importunes to 
this study of the growth of individual and national 
character. 

Hut his edifice rests also on desires and purposes 
that are more evident amt above-ground. tie built 
on these four cornerstones: (1) Sincerity; never 
stopping short of the utmost thoroughness amt im¬ 
partiality. (‘2) Industry; which must not fail lm- 
forti any amount of hikir amt hindrances. (R) 
Scholarship; which must embrace a knowledge of 
topics that urn even remotely eoiineeied with his 
theme. (4) Identification with his theme. The 
general spirit in which ho worked is clearly set forth 
in these golden words; 
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•» Faithfulnmn !*« flm intsli *4 lirnfmw imohto far timrii 
than u rtmaivln h«»wrvcr |aifmti! tiud -lartijml 1 *«•*» into 
HjMTial him. Such fiirto nun !*»< ilrfail^.l %%ith fh<* iimnf 

minute e\sictue*'s and yet the narr«Um\ taken a.» a mii4i\ 
way ho uiiniraitm^ or untrue. Tim tiartmtm limit nrrlc 
t * t imhuo itittiwil with the til** and n|*iril *4 fh*» fum% I}# 
mu*t utility eient* in their hearing* n*%ir »?i4 rmimfe ; in 
tin' rhiimctor, Imhit*., mid tiuinuor* *4 f !*«*»*♦ wh»» |arf 
in them. Up itittHi l«% ii,h it were* a ftlinfrf Ageetatur <4 
till! action In* deacrihte*/* s 

Chiming now In m! ill mure tangible iitiim the work¬ 
ing fotve i*f lib method Wiirt the 4*mrr* to 1**11 hi* 
Hiory with tin 1 utmost iumj4i4n» mvmmm and \i\id» 
uohh, Till- \nrinttH turrits nf hi,* wo*k Ih-wrd from 
UitsHtt IlilllH UN II Jitrciltfl frufll iln mtUfu^n, !!*•■ hr!;i»nrt! 

that u hlntory fdunild U' tin mimin' creation, Inking 
duo rttgnrd to unity, and wit it large }iftrj«eira htvrrjnug 
on to tin oflnihr clima*. lint he noter regarded arfim 
tic tiiniH iU4 mi c\cuhc fur neglecting junmin* *»r odirrw 
or for Ivvintiug hi dory into drama. In aiming 
to exclude nil thill rniiSii ttc H]*tro«i, he w ,m not Imt 
to neglect detail*, even flip tn»j#it minute. ti 1*44 
of him thiii he critic Hint Ikiitoriifl for making hi.** 
lory too dignified, With hm frequent vigot of hum 
gunge hr mud, ** Ihifiiu the dignity »<i hi d*«ry ; niruwa 
arc often the lient mulcttub** fIj^ *4li \ e mi*I 
practical tttittd tiiinlr him desire ;i \cry uuilmiw 
method of irminmnU hr hint no ta*t« for nmtiment 
or theorietf. 


* Vimmn, |t* jUv. 
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One of the most Important features of his method 
was a demand for original sources, Ho wan ono of 
the first to olovato this need and that id individual 
research to tlioir modem importance, holding that 
tho historian had not done his duty until ho had 
examined ovory known or discoverable doonmont 
relating to hia theme. Park man not only desired 
tho original record of an event, and if possible one 
that was made by an eye-witness while memory and 
feeling were still vivid, but he wished this record to 
lie given in its first state. ^ In mending the stylo 
and orthography, or even the grammar,” he said, %% one 
may rob a passage of its eharaeterixtie expression, till 
it ceases to mark the individuality of the man, or the 
nature of Ids antecedents and surroundings.” Speak¬ 
ing of the editorial glosses of the letters of Dinwid¬ 
dle, lie referred to their “good English without ehar- 
aeter, while as written they were bad English with a 
great deal of character. The blunders themselves 
have meaning, for Dinwiddle was a blunderer, anti 
should appear us sueh if lie is to appear truly.*’ 1 

Ilis method of historical writing inehtded an¬ 
other aim that was purely a personal matter and 
very iiillnentisd over the nature of Ids works, Ilis 
history has been enthused as deficient in philosophic 
depth; and to the casual reader who gives himself 
up to the charm of Ids picturesque narration and 
description, this criticism may seem well founded, 
Ilm pages are made up of facts, without either 
* Winnor, The A tin nth' MmthUj t May, 1SIH, p. tftJ’i. 
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wisdom. The facts arc that with his moral earnest- 
ness, his keen perceptions, and his capable mind, he 
was of necessity a man of depth and ability in those 
direct ions that were opened to him by his organisa¬ 
tion, With little interest in spiritual, abstract, and 
metaphysical lines of thought, he? possessed excep¬ 
tional strength and clearness in other directions, I lie 
intimates were eontinually discovering new veins of 
knowledge in him, especially in regard to history, na¬ 
ture, and human nature. It is difficult to determine 
his limitations in these fields: the records of his 
schooling and subsequent reading are too inade¬ 
quate : and even if they wen? full, they would hardly 
serve to gauge such a memory and such readiness of 
acquisition. The principal tdemeni of his wisdom 
was perhaps his strong common sense; he studied 
life and history with tins Intelligence of an intensely 
practical man of scholarly interests. 

There were thus two opposing forces in him, — a 
philosophic interest in life, and a detestation of theo¬ 
rizing and moralizing. Farkinun wrote m a non* 
philosophizing philosopher. As it happened, I heard 
from him one day a statement that seems authorita¬ 
tive as to both his general method and his practice, 
fit discussing a book on Frenoh-Canadian life and 
character, he said to the author, u Describe them just 
us they are, and let the reader philosophize as much 
m he likes.” 41 The Old Regime in Canada” reveals 
most clearly this rule of his method. The volume is 
full of political philosophy and object lessons of the 
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oltmrrHt import* though w rJ. hi < F E> r « 3 nr 

tht*i>rit'H. Wlnlr w 1 '’-i 5 * * « *•;» ! * 4r. a,, |,n 

Krlilum iii»*iif;• him tit♦•{»* * ? r 1 mmo n v fin*? 4 * *, lt f 
growth. lli.H |atM*t atr EuEf i;p r\ • r* w m *,j 1 it f, - 
hut lit 1 pfVMrftin l!;r‘i«* El Ml *li a W .i) * * ‘ I!n t!i :i 

own Ir^Hll, I ll'i VnnE H ;Mit \ !h » W m| t n y\, 

fl«iti*?4, W1 ill’ll hv ohl h In f ? -' iJM.i.M , : it m .| f) ? |* 

Iiiiillri\ of a ph»l»*Mnjrhw ,u !*,..! hj» 

PurkmunVi thnor w,* iE* E r a ; ^ » f ’ , hfn. 

It Wiiii at ota«• \Uv attar u<‘t. a\ 1 E r . ■.., *», ? j E 4 

him onvvant flu m J-, Em n ■- *-• i ■ a « *'; .,< ,,>} 
moral fir v rl* 4 j*!H* iit * till i * ■. ■ m‘ m ‘ i - n ,-j>i 

Iii 4 intrustiiig aii 4 rh.w-jrf* , t * .m 1 . ' 4 *«f 

hkEirirai writing. Imu* 11 s. ■. E, ,* “ . < i 

convincing t* Ma of gHirt» n E- '*!>• «»• „ ! E« .n** * 
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Inns aver en\\ jV voyagoain it pied id cm oauot. CMtaifc 
aiuHi quo jo pan hu in mon vaeaneon, Eh bion, ju comprin 
do Ixmno houre quo ron deux gofit.M, don livroa efc don forCUw, 
pnurraient «« rdemudlirr, pourraiont momo H’aidor rdeiprm 
quemont, dan.s lo champ d'histoiro Fn«um»Amdricain/ ? 1 

I In Kidd again, in bin autobiography (p. *151) : 

H Before tho end of the nophomore year my various 
H'htumtH had cryntullixod into a plan of writing the story 
of what was thou known ok the 4 Old French War/ that 
in, Out war that ended in the conquest of Canada, for horn, 
an it seemed to mo, the forest drama wan morn stirring 
and the forest stage more thronged with appropriate art,ora 
than in any other passage of <mr history. It was not, till 
some years hit or that 1 enlarged tho plan to include tho 
whole course of tho American enntliet hot worn Franco and 
England, or, in othor words, the history of thr American 
forest: for thin was tho light in whirh I rogardod it. My 
theme fascinated mo, ami I wan hauntoil with wilderness 
images day and night. n 

IIIh mdttuihm at that tiiim did not soem ho wimi tt« 

it appeared when Huksinjuimt muutess had justified 
it American history wan not popular, and ho had 

* Translation : 

*' Ymi mk why I conceived tho jmrpmie of writing tho history of 
tho French In America t Tho answer Is very iluifde, In my youth 
f watt fond of letter#, and I nl«i liked the forest, nhonthtir, and the 
Itiiliiitw. 1 frequented their ettmgi#, I roamed the womb with them, 
I wont shooting, I journeyed on foot and in canoe*. I passed my 
vacation* in this way Well, at an early titty I saw that these 
two tastes, for hooks and for tho forest, eoutd ho reconciled, eotild 
he made even mutually helpful, in the Held of FramneAmerk&a 
tiluniry/* 
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to create a taste for his subject. His father, in 
common with many others, took little interest in the 
old French Wars, — a contest of bushrangers for 
the possession of a wilderness. Parkman pointed 
out that this conflict was a very important event in 
the history of the world, since it decided the destiny 
of a continent. But his father continually ignored 
or forgot these excellent reasons, and called upon 
his son again and again to defend his selection. To 
most minds the subject was barren, 66 with spaces 
too vast, heroes too few, and savages too many .” 1 
His undertaking was all the more uncertain because 
of the unknown nature of his materials. As he 
said of these: 

“The field of the history was uncultured and unre¬ 
claimed, and the labor that awaited me was like that of 
the border settler, who, before he builds his rugged dwell¬ 
ing, must fell the forest trees, burn the undergrowth, 
clear the ground, and hew the fallen trunks in due 
proportion.” 

While the topic, however, presented one great 
source of possible success—that of novelty, — his 
style was not considered sufficiently artistic to draw 
readers to an unpopular subject. Even that remark¬ 
able volume “ The Conspiracy of Pontiac ” was de¬ 
clined by one of the principal publishers of New 
York in obedience to his reader’s opinion that “both 
the subject and the style ” would deny the work 


1 Judge J ohn Lowell. 
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any profitable success; and the Ural reception of 
the !>ook justified thin opinion. The next work, 
u Vassail Morton, n was a failure. Then, after the 
appearance of u Pontiac,” which met with but a 
modicum of success, Park man's state of health kept 
him for ton years unable to do any literary labor 
whatever. He tints Iwguu his career with what 
seemed only moderate talents and achievements, and 
an outlook that was far from encouraging. But ho 
had a true estimate of the possibilities contained in 
his theme, and a still stronger faith in his own rela¬ 
tions to it. When Ins wife, in her affectionate in¬ 
terest, asked him why he did not write on some 
European historical topic, which would interest the 
public, he answered that he u must write what he 
was made ford 1 IBs mind indeed moved as gladly 
and freely in his chosen literary world as he had 
moved through the forest or over the prairie in his 
youth. The Franco-English contest was the last 
great struggle in which personal valor and address 
triumphed as they did in tins days of chivalry. War 
had not then Ixuuimo a game played with long-range 
guns. Bark man could throw himself body and soul 
into this congenial subject; and he found in it many 
interests not restricted to time and place. He had 
to offer the world a study of the last remains of 
primitive society in this stone age, — a picture of the 
life of the ancestors of every civilized nation of 
to-day; he had to record the struggle and fall of the 
savage races before the civilized powers of Europe, 
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He had dsn to tell th«' Fetter st-ay of the three* 
handed contltet Unworn Fmnee, Kiighind, and the 
Indians fur dominion in the nvw world. 

At tirni sight hin history seems to !ir merely ft 
chronicle of the contest ; and Tarlimiii sa\ « in his 
autobiography that in lib earlier \ears he regarded 
his subject us the history id tie* American fuivtit 
Thanks to flit! scenery, the \armiy *»f rae*«s anil 
characters* the nature of e\euts and r\ perienee*, 
few e{Hiehs in history exeel his in roman*-**, pirlur- 
esqUeUeHS* heroism, and adventure. lie- subject 
indeed might easily have demoralized a man nf his 
nature and tastes, and seduced him to an undue 
expansion of these alluring element*. flnt fmlto 
imtely his theme contained also many deej**r j»rol* 
lems* and railed for self-control, judgment, scholar* 
ship, and caution, He hud in kind two opposing 
systems of tdvilkaftoti ~ that of feudal, militant. 
Catholic Franco in conflict with democratic, indtite 
trial, anti Protestant England, He made this rone 

parboil from all {miiiiIs of view,».. religious, j*4itioi*l, 

military, social, industrial, educational; lie omitted 
nothing essential, He enjoyed n rare happiness ~~ 
that of a now theme, perfectly fitted t« the artist s 
hand* 


CHI A ITER X 

We mutt* now to Parkmun’s works; or rather wo 
are Htill approaching them through questions that 
prohe to the centre of his character. I, How much 

of the arlbftc temperament had ho? 2, How far 
did his works answer the innermost, generative im¬ 
pulse of the art ini to impress and justify his person¬ 
ality ? II. What are the sources of the powerful 
effect of his hunks? 

L Speaking with certain reservations, Parkman 
cannot l*e railed an artist born* The love of beauty 
which springs front keen Htmsts-jKmmptionH acting on 
a mind gifted with spiritual insight* though influen¬ 
tial tit some directions, was not a general fit run per- 
vadtng his pemctnttltiy. Ytti nature tit denying Itim 
a keen appreciation of the more delicate and {toetie 
element of lwuuty, or much interest in the fine arts* 
for their own sake* gave him the fullest enjoyment 
of what is virile, Itold* and effective in the physical 
world amt In literature. 

Nothing could have boon more fortunate for him 

than the cultivation of Ids taste by his journeys to 
Eurnjie. He thus recorded his own sense of this in 

184IM4: 
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M I hu\e mo\ h»*»*n t!uv»* i*r I-air iirrk'i in Itonm — h:i\«« 
Ikm'Ii P» hi a t loliuio* th*« f ** >|**% h.oe \ i-nit i »4 

churches eminent**, ivumt«jrto , s tnfm* 'into*, r *mm»m m<wera, 
inelmlm^ the t*tomm Maxima, ami ten f!f>'truir 4 work* «»f 
art. Thin will 1 #ay *4 It *ttt*\ «— ftin! a j4mv ».n mt*ry 
acoimnt m*»ro tutt’rivtting* ami whirh tm a in we ihifuitj' 
ami <|iii«'k*‘!iiiig iufluenc** »»si fli«» toml!im *• at 1 *| tmt tut 
fnuml on tin* fare of the earth, -tir §t? I iitimiM n».t 

wkh t*» g<* t«» it if it 

But in of the iutmvat r**vealt*«l hv thin one 

paamigi% tin 1 only our jvlltvtiu^ much rfilhii^iaiiin fur 

the creation* of man* the Urantifnl in nature w.i,n far 
morn to him. Ho muuveiy uk* *4 art 

in IiLh leisurely journey through Italy ; !»ut ho tit*- 
scmltml nt length ammery, men, lif«% outturn ami 
custom** 

Hirt artistic ttensihilities fthmthf I to jinion! c!n«-fly 
in commotion with hi* own art of writing, an w«< #4i,ill 
<lo presently ; yet ht#§ relation* to the uthor arin are 
not witliout interest, Arrhiteeture, jmlgmg hy Inn 
diaries, must Imvo intereHted him most of all, though 
hk reference* to ti tin not nhnw any mitral enjoy* 
tiumt of it* Imautiiia* Hero are the only pmm\*rn 
that seem of any importance, and the lirnf one, !.»y 
ita empfstwk, shows plainly tluit Itis tastes lay in a 
different direction; 

u A weary week «»f ttoiugiug, I would nut g§t*i & damn 

tor all the cJnirrtiw ami mini in Itiuu*, -■ it toast #undi 
ant my sentiment* at present. There h ml^*i mile 
limity in tint Gulliumxtt hy mwmltghf, — that mmtm t m 
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dtusmi; St. IVWr's tin*, h a mirmdi* In if i w;iv,l»ut 1 

wmdd ghm tlu*m nil f»>r inn* rido mi hmsidurk am mg tha 
ApmimiM'H." “ Tim Milan Ckfimttrtd in worthy of lOmu, 
— I like it m well m St. Peter's.” 

After visiting it from vault# to roof, ho said further: 

‘‘With every visit fin* beauty and majesty «*f its hun¬ 
dred iiiitl sixty marble etdummt, «»f its rinli tombs, tin carv¬ 
ings fin* rich fret w »*rk »»f tin* reef and dense* and of the 

windows {tainted ( with) the histories of saints, strike you 
with a stronger effect,” 

Of painting and sculpture also ho mml very liftlo. 
Their chief at tract inn was their worth as human 
documents and historical data; painted landscape*, 
even of tins wilderness, wore still lets important. 
The gallery of all Kuropo it sat iuteroded lain most 
was that of Versailles, with its pictures and statues 
of historic scones ami persons* When surrounded 
hy the treasures of litmus tin fouml it worth white 
in make only this tmiry concerning art: 

“Them m tm artist her#** Oywhttok, from €kmmmf $ 
who in m matt of wonderful genius* I visit ml his studio 
t as lay. Um works ar« ttetifett tn«»r« than sketches with a 

pendl* — but every fata* may !mi an hour** study, and 
speak* plainer than words the charader of tin author’s 
mind, mild, earnest, and dmmt hi tmtku*ia*m» All his 
subject* am scriptural.** 

When in Milan, lie found no morn to say of 
Leonardo's 41 Last Support a work that hy its oRra- 
ordinary force and distinctness of charactorimiiou 

m 
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Hlicmld li*i\t» imjw*Ht*d him m a mudmit «.f mm 
than thin: 

** Lmmirit* 4a Vin«*i**t * lainl Sit§*f*rr*lt h«’rr —* In tin* 

rpfVirry *»f n mtji|trrr§r*4 r mvim?, ha? mrwahl v in* 

jumh t»r raflirf thvni , »*y* , 4 l*y f! j^ 4.4i«|»?ir^i*i , ,f fim. r rinr 

turn** iiinl a half. An m! 4 man, ha.» rls.irg*, *4 th*» 
pliirp, luhl mu that h»* inw at ftm hridgr <4 l*M*ti mul 

wiib ii. i4«irgpiinl nt 

Tfrn jdago IupI tin iit 1 !*|i mirjv ’4 f.ir him. Anhh* 
from flu* lilflr jn■‘rtf4>? *h§ flimlm-* at Nanhm, fm tm<n> 
timw mm** in h\H *Iiarm?*„ n«*f «-wn tin* I'h.wmm uhni 

llP W«l# ill ihirttt* \ «*t iW II Us’Ip i» * 11 ?«-*V \% r h.i\ n firrli 

him tin mtgrr amt mnv* •* >ful a* h»r ; ,m \ 4 fh«* uun> *»f 
thin jmtntry h»* tu.t \m i * th. amh »4 

tfttm. Ho H<*pfffrt iMf’Ir |«* ham- ahamhm«’ i tih In n? i ■ 
rifftit nrt us mimjilrirh an hr thd Amun •?• * , JS Hi.ijn 

iff f*i*liiitfiiff u ills ttum Sif'rfi pl^ia.n , * hmmh'i, 

ho wait rrjtrliml hy tW arftlHaliin * »*f la-itur tl j«tv, 
eututhm, It may lm .Maid* 1^ m»mr t fl U f AihmAi 
hi* wan not u Imvr of ilia tlfniir, im u >ml4 pmluhh 
havr gotm ofmsrnr tfun hr *ht ?m *» .• a m a j y»- a *4m 
nr ptity, if lm ryio mmtd Mur omiuird hu.’hf bghl*. 

Mimit* wan an mtktnmn wmiI.I f.» him ; 4 < r 

attrmdod him at anv tinm M f hi s litV \ r t h»- h$, r d 
ftici Fifth Symjihimy, an 1 tm h.td mm 
in Mu hii4 year#, M Sum Hall/* wluum ilranuitir fnrm% 
E nm httinnr, virility* 1 4 1 #»I nnti^loniMt do* 

lighted liirm 

His apimiemtifiti «f imim-itig ami tlm ntimr limt nrt# 
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grew somewhat with the greater development of his 
spiritual nature. In the later part of his life he 
spent much of his enforced idleness in looking at 
illustrations and photographs ; he enjoyed the perfec¬ 
tion cd Japanese pictures of lards, fishes, monkeys, 
and Rowers ; and hud in his study some of Barye's 
statuettes of animals; also many engravings -—chiefly 
portraits of historic persons, Undoubtedly a part of 
his failure to develop taste in these directions was 
due to his sensitive eyes; hut the root of the matter 
lay in his physical and mental organization. 

A glance at Burkinan's relations to nature will not 
lie devoid of interest, to show how happily they con¬ 
formed to his sensuous and mental sensibilities, to 
the aims of his ambition, and to the nature of his pro¬ 
ductions. We have seen that though his senses were 
not very highly developed, his sight was in many 
ways keen* as in woodcraft and the study of the 
natural sciences. In spite of this, he hud little ap¬ 
preciation of the more spiritual elements of beauty; 
he seldom remarked the charm of colors, forms, or 
lines in grimeful composition. Even in his favorite 
pastime of horticulture, his attraction to flowers 
sprang largely from other things than their lieauty. 
The processes of hybridization and growth, the worn 
der of new varieties, the vigor and perfection of a 
well grown specimen, — these things held his inter¬ 
est. But lie showed no taste or care in the laying 
out of his garden to secure pleasing effects, and sel¬ 
dom remarked the Umuty of a Power or an autumn leaf 
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of ?i Inmilntm* *4 li* r f»»r nmur', >« u**m» an 

should ruiiimit I hr t*l rot* *4 flt-t! u r* m» *1 

an olmnvor than a luvor of natniv, If naimala 
follows that ho rar»*d lint at all for hi 4ih hum iiJiv4 
lamtm'iijii^, Tito oh huh of rural t 4vy\ u&4 at** u *4 
mritliiifiotl in his duron* nrit h*T *lu*v* hr 1 . «’»*rl anm 

wiitw fill* I4i|.fllt iif j4iilirv>i,|IIs’ roSiq**oih*4m in Nrr 

Kn^ltmh whor** with tho nim|4t 4 vf in»viin man ha** 
iiiK*oma‘i*»iwlT mintn H»mn # of ffi#* rlammiif |4r- 

tnrf^i. Jinl||i.?il Itj hia nn4 ron%»*i^nfi^n, li« 
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nonces which it framed* Ho saw only the objection¬ 
able effects of meddling with nature, the destruction 
eff Ida beloved wilderness. He acknowledged in a 
way Ida limitations, when descending the Mohawk 
Valley in u 1 am getting a stronger relish 

for quiet. Inanities,” We euunot but respect his per - 
feet freedom from sentimentality, and from the slight¬ 
est pretence of admiring what ho did not feel. 

Along the lines opened to him by his organization 
ami Ids literary projects, Ids love of nature was very 
strong indeed. These' were the lines that gratified 
his love of adventure ami the picturesque. The 
wilderness with its free lib' was perhaps more to 
him than the softer rharms of nature. As Ids 
diaries frequently show, he took great pleasure in 
what is vast, powerful, savage; often noting the 
largo effects of light and atmosphere over a land¬ 
scape, breathing most freely on a mountain top sur¬ 
rounded by limitless plains, responding best to the 
roaring life and irrepressible activity of cataracts, to 
the wihl energy of a storm sweeping over the prairie 
or the ocean. In spite of the silence of the diaries 
on this point, we know that Ids love of thoroughness 
and realism worn gratified in the natural sciences. 
I In enjoyed the firmer grasp of nature to lie had in 
the details of rocks, soils, trees, plants, and animals; 
-“these things gave him close contact with the actual 
life of the wilderness. lie noted the elements that 
affect life there, especially the means of subsistence 
and Urn exigencies of travel. Lakes, streams. 
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swamps, ramp’-* *4 tiiMtfltknn u m*I tails, tnitglm! 
itiulrrgrouth, hitiivl tlnrktip, ^.im>» ami Hd\ % th»* 
trails 1 4 animals un*i iiPii hr 4rh f ;ia s »*4 in ,ill su*-h 
fVafitr«*H, ImiiIi fi*v thruisrlvrs ami fW thmr praHi< 

cal I’ufsitniiHit with tics vs »t j»r*\Hi-nt iihjtvi of Iji** 

It has tw^'ii until that tlm Ln«*» *4 llm 11 ahttniirot 
was Iiih ruling pa&aou, ll*» liiiii-ir'lt rrfi44 to it m 

his littlithtngriifiliir paper, saving that it “ gain«’t| full 
iumtrul t4 the litomrv {«ir?*tu! t.« m liiTt he wa* »*!*♦** 
iiilittrlriL” Tilts wan *m»hmhh«»tlv trim **1 Inin as 
it voting titan, hut it seem* * * p n 1U t? tli.it lot 

deepen! interest ttt life and Ins great****! enjoyment 
HiMin rutile In Im relit red ttt the n f k r.r *d iii-if.*irvn 

li m surprising that tin dnmld it vwv mirt? haie 
nought the wilderness doling f**tty imr* aim* Inn 
trip in the I Why Mountains, IJis lameness toil in 
rally made tmvrl in tin* woods diflirttlf ; irt he 

often journeved fur to rolled hid# site tmttrritih 
But it is probable that he hunt the ad tent me* 
of ii wihi lift* mure than the wilderness itself; mi4 
therefore neither the %s owls t$ur the prairies hint »»C 
themselves power in attract him after tm ttiiiftttb 
ties denied him pet fret freedom in phytdcal arfmiy, 
Certainly he drove an his literary Iiil»»r« in spite of 
with ii ji«n^i«tfUirin murage, ami energy 
that would have enabled him frei|Urutty to visit 
tlii wilderness hint the ttmt of nature firm his 
dominant passion, 

Wn who to-tUiy niiiil lit* tsmka lire interested to 
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see how admirably his relations to nature served 
his needs as a historian. His scientific knowledge 
would not ho called profound In these days of 
specialists — it was chiefly the knowledge of an 
intelligent and keen-eyed observer. Yet it was 
more than sufficient for his purposed, enabling lam 
tii give reality to the scenes of his history, by speci¬ 
fying the fauna, the Horn, the rocks and earth of 
which they were composed. No less than this ex¬ 
actness and realism would have sat is {‘a si his stand¬ 
ard of thoroughness. The very externality of his 
relations to nature was fortunate. The poet’s dream¬ 
land, the poet-naturalist's humanized scenes, and the 
scientific miimthe of the naturalist would each have 
been more or less dangerous interests. What he 
needed was just what he had, a ready feeling for 
large natural forces and effects, a keen perception of 
the picturesque elements of a scene, ami a moder¬ 
ately scientific knowledge of the geologic and botanic 
make-up of a InndseajHu 

But to return to his relations to art. A definite 
ambition was very early mingled with taste in his 
pursuit of poetry; but m his favorite authors were 
Scott, Byron, and Cooper, it seems probable that tins 
kind of reading was chosen to gratify Ins love of 
activity and chivalry quite m much as his love of 
art. At all events, this line was soon almndonod, 
and the love of mere beauty in writing never again 
showed itself as a notable element m either Ids liter¬ 
ary studies or recreation. Oratory interested him 
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find it everywhere well fitted to his sincerity of 
thought, to liia dominant desire for vividness, 
strength, anti clearness, though lacking in the more 
sensuous charms of diction. In talking with him 
one day of the gifts needed for the literary profes¬ 
sion, he regretted his unmusical ear; he seldom 
would listen to authors whoso chief merit lay in 
the charm of their diction; ami, indeed, he had a 
distinct aversion for the professed littrmteur . 

There would seem to 1m a close connection between 
Park man's comparative deficiency in sensuous sensi¬ 
bilities and his frequent use of high coloring and 
strong language. In his pronounced taste for what 
is well emphasized in nature ami in writing, there 
was a strong contrast to his love of quietness 
and simplicity in life, and hatred for what is showy 
or theatrical. This tendency is most evident in his 
earlier works ; and it is an interesting fact in his 
growth that several decades were required to reach 
the simplicity and gentleness in style that distin¬ 
guished his maturer ehanmter. Native impetuosity 
and love of action kdng denied their scope, lie clothed 
the vivid conceptions of his mental world with force¬ 
ful terms. In Ids diaries of 11 The Oregon Trail n the 
style is natural, simple, sometimes plain almost to lathi- 
mm . But when with 41 Pontiac ” lie formally entered 
the lists as historian, something of his native simplicity 
diHRpi>eared ™ perhaps under the high pressure of 
youthful exulierance and self-confidence, or the recol¬ 
lection of his rhetorical masters. He himself came to 
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were hidden from the light for many years. The soldier 
jm> iout the heavy oaken cheat where they lay con¬ 
cealed, until the Scott ink nation should have forgot tent 
i Ih ancient Independence anti become content under its 
1 anne\at ion ’ to England. I remembered the scene just 
after tho opening of the chest., when a party of literati 
anti ladies wore looking at these insignia of ancient glory, 
and one frivolous fellow lifted the crown to place it on the 
heat! of a simpering young holy. 4 No 1 By God,* ex¬ 
claimed Scott, who stood by. The man blushed like scar¬ 
let and laid tin' crown down. There in a power in a 
little profanity when it comes from a moved spirit.’* 

It may 1«* added that Iuh love, of strength for its own 
nake sometimes led him to indulge in humorous 
exaggeration. Moreover, bin rules of damnation were 
not rigid, for be would now ami then damn a thing 
for which he had not the most utter contempt. 

In tin' progress of his literary career his prudential 
traits, together with prolonged mtirmitics, imposed 
beneficial restraints tm Ids style. While the necessary 
slowness of rtunposUion, much meditation, and con¬ 
tinual practice naturally improved Ids taste and skill, 
the fashion of the times also moulded him here, by 
changing from scholastic formality of expression to 
greater freedom and naturalness. But after all, his 
best jMiwers came directly from Ids spiritual growth, 
under both guttering and success. Self-control, 
serenity, and the more delicate powers of sympathy 
bad to come to 1dm, Indore Ids style could re thud 
them in the chastened diction of u Montcalm and 
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details of narrative or description rest cm authentic docu¬ 
ments or cm personal observation.” 1 

But his work shows that love of truth did not 
.stop at this primary need of accuracy, of which wo 
have' spoken in prow ions pages, Sincerity with him 
rose to impartiality in all historical questions, despite 
thes strongest prejudiees in relation to contemporary 
men and movements. Tins apparent inconsistency 
is easily explained by the obvious difference between 
historical and contemporary studies, also by bis 
strong conservatism as regards modem civilization. 
It is rarely possible to collect all the evidence in a 
contemporary matter, or to free it from the distor¬ 
tions of passion, prejudices and a too near point of 
view. But in writing history Parkman collected 
alt the authorities, weighed the evidence with ex¬ 
ceptional care, coolness, ami wisdom, and finally 
gave his opinion, entirely independent of hading. 
His conservatism met in his themes little to call it 
forth in the expression of prejudices; hut even if 
it had been aroused, the cmnpluttmesB of the evi¬ 
dence and his love of scholarship and fairness would 
still have made him impartial The following ex¬ 
tracts from a letter in reply to a French Canadian 
critic % are of interest here : 

u 1 am an abound of the 1 Revue Can&dimmo,’ and have 
just read your article on * The Old Regime, 1 with attention, 
and interest. It is very much what l had expected, 

* innerrn, |», xlv. 

3 To Alilit* (’iiiigram, May **, IH7/5, 
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knowing your views and the ardor with which you em¬ 
brace them, as well as the warmth and kindliness of 
your feelings. I could take issue squarely on the prin¬ 
cipal points you make, hut it would make this letter too 
long, and I do not care to enter into discussions with a 
personal friend on matters which he has so much at heart. 
Moreover, I wish to preserve an entirely judicial, and 
not controversial frame of mind on all that relates to 
Canadian matters. ... I have also always declared a 
very cordial dislike of Puritanism. I recognize some 
most respectable and valuable qualities in the settlers of 
New England, hut do not think them or their system 
to he praised without great qualifications; and I would 
not spare criticism if I had to write about them. . . . 
If you have mistaken my views, I could also point out a 
good many other mistakes in your article. You say that 
I see Canadian defects through a microscope, and merits 
through a diminishing glass. The truth is, I have sup¬ 
pressed a considerable number of statements and observa¬ 
tions because I thought that, while they would give pain, 
they were not absolutely necessary to the illustration of 
the subject; but I have invariably given every favorable 
testimony I could find in any authentic quarter; and 
after I had finished the volume I made careful search in 
Ferland and Garneau to see if they had discovered any¬ 
thing which had escaped me. The materials of Canadian 
history, it is true, proceed almost entirely from the pens 
of persons born and bred in France — for the Canadians 
themselves wrote very little indeed, but only a very few 
of these persons wrote in an adverse spirit. Wherever 
it was possible, I have used their own language. . . . 
In exhibiting the different workings of two political 
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MYNtmuM* if w ;t * n.H'rss'iry fti malm comparisons whudi hchu 
invidimr*; l*nf romparistuH inv u**t, as y«»u nay, 

r»mtisiiuil; f»*r fIs#-v ur»» rmifttird ft» tlim* or four pug<*s 
at tin’ r?i»I *4 tlio l»i »i »li, and tlio points of mil if ary tdli- 
tmuuo »»n uhirh flip nmo of authority had advantages 

are fully inhibited. . , . t am well on in the story of 

l*Voiifoinii% «h *•'»’ amt had traits l shall endeavor, 

after my rwUout, to exhibit rletirly, Perhaps, when you 

read wlmi l turn* \\ ritteu, you will not think mo ho 
partial aft or all/ 1 

Thin fo^wrtip* mmhloH \m to put our linger on ono 

of the most important tjnulitit%s of Park man's tdmr- 
sinter Hint work, Although by nature more given to 
strietures tliutt laudation, he \vm most distinetly a 
kindly spirit in hi* life ami his writings, Despite 
tho iilmrttro of sent intent from his pages, \\ hieh yet 
limit ho iftttidt with experienees railing for pity, thin 
guide lays on the reader n silent hand that is humane 
unit gentle, Then again, Itin humor, though mtwtil 
find iueisivc, is always kind, having generally a 
moral aim, ini against a lark of manliness, rommon* 
mm so, freedom, or honesty* And in spite of iluitr 
tong lists of hardships and tortures, Ida books art) alt 
cheerful in tone. 

Hut to return to bis love of truth, Ftirkitmi/n 

impartiality in historical work m shown in two broad 

topics thill of necessity run through many of Inn 

volumes: (*utholtrism and Feudalism, Itorminlsm 
in particular, taking it simply m a system of praeti- 

cal morality, roused tun strongest antipathy by many 
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of its fundamental principles in edurathut and daily 
eonduet; Imt however little Parkman e uvd admit 
the >um life, be esteemed tou highh drop fool¬ 

ing of Homo kind ns tlto motive foree t»f rharacter, 
to treat lightly the sineere praetire of any religion. 
Ho novor failod to appreciate de\ntiou to duty, and 
victories of tfio conscience. It was n lofty wmv of 
lift* and diameter, quite as nmrh m the impartiality 
of the historian* that lod him to set forth the heroic 
laUmi and martyrdoms of the early Missionaries of 
Canada* I In said : 

u But when wr see them, in tho ghtmuy February **f 
1637, and the gloomier mouths that {dlmied* f**i 1 1 ii|» mi 
font from one infected town to another, wading through 
the sodden Mime* under the hart* mid dripping forest.**, 
drenched with incessant mitts* till I liny droned »! length 
through tin* storm Urn clustered dwelling-* id -muie tun- 
haroun hsunhU, when we see them entering* **ur aft nr 
another, these wretched uhodeft »»f misery nnd dark nets, 
and all fur mm sole end, the hapti*fu uf the nick mid 
dying* we may smite nt tin* futility of the # hut 

wn must needs admin* tin* ftidPimeftfiring real with which 
it was pursued. 

11 Yet withal a fervor tuorn tnfett?»e* ii self •uhitegat inn 
more complete, a self-devotion m**re mid endur¬ 

ing, will scarcely find its record un the page «f human 
history . 0 1 

His work reflect# hi* i*qttt{«itsis in another matter* 

Although oxcnmdmgty fund of Now England* tin 

* TU Chapter Vfff, 
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did not a pa tv tho bdktrgy and fartiousnosH of tlm 
English ruhmistu ; and It is tie that ho mddom 

wont u stop out of hi* way to show tho tvdmmng 
virtue* of his tout poophu 

Uis work in rhnrartorisim also by tlm lmturnlnuHS 
and slmpltoify of his vonroptmus. His tdomenial 

tomjMwamunt hui him to lump the reader us muuh m 
\n msihlo out uf-donrs> amid tho sp;uv, air, and fnvdom 
of primeval nature. Ho eondurtrd his narratives 

with tho Banin quirk* firm stop hr hail in walking; 
his keen prtveptions and good memory enabled him 
to set/e a multitude of dot-nils along the way; hut 

lie never lost the trail, or failed to subordinate 
details to the general effort Sttrli rapidity of move¬ 
ment in imjtnsaihlo to a mind unable to see things in 
broad masses. 

The same is true of Ins treatment of ehurarter. 
Hr eared lit|U* for the underhand elements of his** 

t«»ry — tlio rompletifies of diploiiiiioy, petty per¬ 
sonal mutIni's, mealiness of motives and eondnet 
rrerived small dnvidojitiioiii ttttder his hand* Wlint* 
ever men mid tmmis may have Imnt in their depths* 
Ids rtiiirojifioii and {irosmitiitiiiii of them warn frank, 
strong, mill simple, Truly fortunate was hit to find 
in hk theme so iniirli tfint was simple ami manly, 
Probably ho would not have doiui so well in writing 
a history of Europe, entangled in a eomphut web of 
many lines of interest and jostled at every tnm by 
crowding jiroplett of diverse origins and destinies. 
Ho needed just what he had, — Urn stories of a few 

U 
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single-minded heroes leading small hudies uf men 
through tin* m it It' n{ hires of tin* uilderne us Hint the 
deeper, though Mill Simple luHfnrV of two opposing 
systems of euloni/ation nml national growth. 

As thf j #ri ** I ut* t it tii <ff n “ passionate I * ti i itun,” 1 his 
work in itself tin* tin* and tin* vc m v \«* uf his 

dual nature. lie often mMhed tu get rid »»f tin* re¬ 
pressive foree that held him down. In this subter¬ 
ranean war fare uf his nature, PuritnniMu mas nearly 
always flat victor. White milling tu expand musid- 
erahly a deseriptiuu uf the scenic setting uf an 
incident, he was entirely unable tu express his svnn 

1 This h»|>py phru**- rtniir# itmn tlir f*4ho%tii|| |mriii t»y Jilt 
ttmighirf* Mrs. *t, t\ Oiii»Iiit||i% Jr, 

Tm k. It 

HlOr iiS4«I w<»m ihtr.nsh 1?,^ -tin <4 

Tk\ futlt h« w it v %\U *Uu .*lh •>! Ji n vUtt, 

,\t* fr U ih, lh> 4in:.U.,-. } f V. ^,;!i 

Net «tr-,?ttu*'f Uu * - r tSi, 

Bit Iff 5 hr b fftllh h,r \ I c *v '{ n rr> # 

Kmlimiif: »»lh »h imuin*’4 n* .m 

N*<r ftrtitif lh« n* f ji; ifi) m--Jin,* % a as % 

1W4M»Fr4 luiti in |^iwn, 4^,4 1 ->* ?.♦ ^, 44 , 

W hr 4 fhr* 1 ** 1 }t* fi^hS t4 : » Ou.gC !i,/ S'-tiS a rr-zibt 

Of Hii/I fillip Cuu 4 V* *W4». 

Pmtt.ilt, Swl**! *4 It) 

Thr S.iiiif »>( IumjI 5 |t» « r j 14 srrjy,^ th»? • 

A »I**ffllf|.lt4| I I*'4 fhr* |r4'!|i<(/ 

An i f»4S'U«4l4 lh**t>f 4|rC*ty f 

th*"p tu Hu 'ir|f fUfrr? *4 PntmS£ t;r*f 

II 44 I fir! 4 p a at 4 lull unlit ih« j-tlU’ W 
IVitf !«• *r4y ^sti4lfi4 U la Ui) Spirit 
Thy tuiO ArHip *41 Hip *4 ihr* 

Unfit thr H 4 fr ?4 irw »i4p* iti*l »»n th^ u^i-tt 
Hitt 4 ii|Aii *4 r«iistarf*4‘i r4m lu t -,4 K I4>4 ah. 
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pathy for a tortured to death* or to runt owr 

an moot the hah* of u jiortii' or moral sentiment. 

This msene showoil itself st* Mmugly lit u 1 tontiarT 

written in the v % iilii'iMiit and expansive period of 
lifi\ ii:4 to t\i!t fiiJtli t he follow tug letter from his 

mentor* Professor Sparks. After referring to the* 
atrocious arts of tlio Paxton itirii he nays: 

u Alt It** } «iit meats in the true spirit of <uil m- 

ttess iitttl jufit»r*% \«4 I niii 11*4 wiiro l»nt n word »<r two of 

imii, mm utid then* ut »*ueh unnatural amt iitlminaii 

ftpvi4»*|siiti*iit**f t ho inner Ilian would he rxpeefnl from 
an Jiintoriiiti who entors deeply into the turrits of his 

Mlhjert.** 1 

Park matt was inevitably in lua work what. ho was 
in his temperament, Puritan* .Spartan, ami Stole 
nil in one, Wo are e* umlaut tv impressed In his 
Puritan rroftotfiy of praise, Pew uehievemeufa or 
diameters rail out nny expression of admiration* 
although his pages glow with their strong diction 
niitl rapid movement. Although its n loan h« suf- 
’fered under the strain of these opjmsite (jimlilioH, m a 
historum ho found in limn a largo part of htsHueoess, 
His manner under criticism was naturally that of 
a strung ami indejmitdent soul standing on solid 
gnmnd* anti loving n fight* Hit wrote; 14 1 Isdievo 
that, when I feel confident in my position* 1 am not 
very sensitive to criticism.” 3 Bui lie hud no fond* 

* f#eltrr written in IHW), 

« Tfi AM* May IfCi 
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nil tikfmhifti innn Iwvn J*trv**i % % 4. MV Lai, r a!; * nf) 
givoii iik itjiiniiisi nf ILiiiiratn m timing lit*- }*W■ 
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ring mtuttm of ILutnnft for mmf ing v*<% highH tb** 
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its manifest truth.” 1 OecuHiomdiv he wrote a short 
review of historical works coureruing the Indians, 
such m Sloan's “ Ued Jacket." Humean, however, in 
presenting the Kumuu ( afhulie view of the old re¬ 
gime in 1 'unada, called forth a review Unit contains 
several ohuruetcriHtm pusxuges. 

14 H« in the bravest a f general uers; snai rites at a tie- 
tached fuel iifid spreads it over m titttrh ground ax hix 
theories rtnjuire, , . . Hi* lm»*k in u euriuttx example of the 
manner in which a unit* of rmil'twod Imibi and weak judg¬ 
ment, eager to .see thing* in It in own way, will di Uort 
mum* fact*, nverhmh «*t lit'rs, magnify others that lire fri¬ 
lling info gigiintic proportion, itini nil with no apparent 
intention t»» deeeiie anybody ,** 3 

But these papers tiro n very tnadetpmte gratifica¬ 
tion of the general desire to know the opinions of an 

expert, Ihu kmiui'H inability to read much in perhaps 

to tie regretted here nmm tlinn anywhere else; mure 
hi* originality and independence would have made 
his criticism mmt valuable* 

Despite the fact flint n Puritanic economy of praise 
held n mask ltef«ro hm sympathies, wn limy yet liinrn 
something personal from it view of litu gallery of his¬ 
torical portrnitA HD Midf«nmdatitma f however, must 
Im looked for more in his style and treatment than in 
any evident signs of sympathy* At most wo can now 
and then catch n cHUiliduntiid word to some of his. 
heroes m they march along. 

1 better t» AMd II, PTE 

3 ttoview at (\dmm Fimhdw, — Thv *V«eiu», Xu, C&h 
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Tim and t * 11 *-*, ha mF ; * v.» !I 4 - in 

liiiftliv an* 1 Lm.m r;»*. 4 ?*i.n\vh h ? ,. IF 4.ihmvd 

r<mn»'| -n >, Im la 4 i in |i 4 ? am , n, !.;hnn <■ in 
Ho Im *: ilt *:i 1 * 4 * tm 1 nn if v* <* t - m h> * ! 1 in » m iia ja 
imMhtO m’;! 1 ! 5«o F4 f V* *.!*« < ' 44 s a-’ * \ jam U v 
an*! runtj4r?* j i4** * «* 11 * * n**i a n! , < , o u, m, mih 

rtiifial***! an t!m i h\u \ k *>*' I r <! |.,< 4 r*» 4 n4r t 

l»rmt« !'f him f*» tij'M* L* a r t t ? 4» ir.it 

jinnlt*; Im t!m * a M ,un«*'l Jmi h f>! !h. a.lrt’i nf 
dnnn 4 fiHi *:4 \hufimvi »»f r<m n;.n 14 I 1 *• 1 «n y *‘f 

his lliHtt l»‘ 4 ‘ r i’ I*f ttmH ,ttid Mu a J, < in In i\r‘ % Ml* 

rty of i*Uv»»*. Ii*n-ll»'-h II" " t ,"* i w *h ^ r* ant \ th*i 

wilii'iil fr.itfn of in**n aid v,-<un n, . «u: a*-' ai j 4 *mv« 
jirir' 4 « ami fMih-tm , 4 amna * ,4 I j 44,uF.i, 

films ;il 11 I i* »iav;* t\i J/ ■' J|. |4 fa ,nn| 4la * fMin 

hv *tufi|Mth\» tu**iv ofn n ah! hi 4m; U 4 h»-> n inirl* 

lf‘Hti:il t*nitt]*ivhf*n fiai, Ian 4 In#! at th»* h*nj t nan 4 

nf ,shm wort and n>M 4 i$ Hi.' 4 ,* 4I4 !i \ 4 ii 1 h#'*i“ all* 

linns w iSIi Imh rliaivinf.Tn Tla »*to» i \% . anlrt \ * lh.it 

in this j*r*ilnii^4il mfttiima Jm ‘TmuFI h.nn ah * u *»<> 
liltt«* nf Iiitiii4r|f. 

Fiirkiimi! m wHlmthi in jinrlruilni^ m r<* Isaj^jti!v 

\;ifin4 iirri*nlij|* 4 | f#i fij^ nwF'iiahi aii4 in % ir *& uf flia 
litfllilT iiini ntin*is li^ 11 fih *^4 !*i j*r <i 4 il"r, 

Now flit* rlilrf fRitfii nf 11 limn iimihl l*n aiirii m 11 

a fmv linrs; ftn-n i»tiil! up hy Famlms 

lirniif^liti in n* 4 ! l!m vtmv^n uf in'miis n^jiiiml; uv 

again tlm nntnnrih*ntM nn 4 of n j^r^in 

would I115 m*t forth m 11 mnr^ nr h<v» hi#n,tiiij4a‘‘;d 

skididn Or |Htrlui{m 11 tiniii’H own roniinnitmnimiH 
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were allowed to testify on nil aides uh to his char¬ 
acter and conduct, thus reassuring the reader hy the 
most tm«int*:4i*»nahlc impartiality. Park man's love 
of unity amt effect i\eness received the lowliest grati¬ 
fication whenever he found it figure that could Ihi 
jumtly used m the centre of interest for grouping the 
men and events of an ep<>eh. ha Salle and Pronto* 
nac wen* flow favorite subjects with him, while u A 
Half (Vntury" repelled him by its lack of a hem 
and u controlling purpose* His love of action made 
him fond of tin* dramatic in history ; he liked a char • 
aeter to portray himself hy Ida arts* Tins met Imd, I 
think, was 1 1 i?4 first clioice whenever proportion mid 
material allowed of its employment. 

Park mutes portmils are further interesting m n 
record of his growth. In the earlier works their 
firmness of treatment is not fret! from a certain 
hardness. Though living and effective, these por¬ 
traits generally give only the external forced that are 
niiide manifest in a public ettawr; they show keen* 
twm of perception morn than sympathy, Itni miffer- 
mg, fmmdshij#*, years of hard work, and totceetts at 
last,, could not fail to mellow a nature ho capable of 
culture* In hiit litter volumes Parkmim shows more 
ixiUsnutt in the emotional and spiritual hire *m of 
chamator *— m may 1ms seen in liln describing the 
meanness of Bmddoek towards women, Mon teal ink 
affectionate and domestic qualities, and the tilinl and 
poetic aenlinient that graced the pathetic figure of 
Wolfe, 
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If I tti’IV n' ' < ] * * * *4 a i , . ’ *’ i! ; *1% 

M’filw' l*Ofh ' •< * - i ' rl <4 1 ' •■* i‘m -Jj Ml, 

Unit \\«*r d « s -114 I ■*• * *\ K 4 . >. ; » m ti* 

harmony of h. * nh.o * i r wr.’, » .. ; . , .i 4 

for n*tirrtm?M fi i tl ^ A>.m ?.i L * v ,a 4 », J %> ,y> 
thrlvfWo <f*'h/hn-l to !*u rt \||!?| 'm- i ► , a i m |. ( |, 
Hiii'o ill l*rofa"*'*i* M J;*4 “ luU^-ln ? lari \y ** 

(}>♦ \\\\ J: 

M 111 ,lU *V hv<*“l'% r f I !mi \ , ( < ; 1» i,n 

twati«o **no*.*i In h* ^ 0, m *. '* { : I 4 

t*W »4 ! ,*% > <, ; v , a * 

timt«n'4n?a mm - * ;u ,Lm o I •,» », ■>.. *, ** 8 a ^4'. 

!>>;. »ih\» * *i' *41 f!’ * ^ * 4 *’ < v* 1 1 < ^ ' ,4 .* If.- 

ht»r*4t% u«* sa.i'* h a#a !*• *■> i > a. . 11 - o4 * ’>> *a j 14*'* 

KnairlniP’Si wli * sin i'i Hi t\«v >%»,«-, ; \ *„• ;4 

If oii*r an nifh.l % m 1 4, v»r | ^«th ,i * >oa"!,..4 «nh 
jivt, il wmt thulm-m, \u4 thn h \t %a ri|«- 
riallv ohw in tho nm 4 rr?»fn§t mol no}** a i.ui? * 4 n^iif 
— thi' humanity* I ho Uto an* I il 114 n«io 4 # 4 

with hh flit 4 iin% Ii*< 1144 ill * j!i*4.’ * ?*mim 

fruit or v\ |if*riollro of tli< ottal lls h»M ’‘Aliy ha. 

{tlf*; iiinl in ouo or tim h« iilfio4 ,»nna'4' ulv 

rlnio to I tin hf'rtn?-*, 

thirl %fliilliy* ilii;i|fiii4lilo yisn}atli^ f fh» lr|) L/iilf of 
tin* iirtiMt, *t»^orioi4 a tim4 h»r it* r« Uih*?^ tu hr* yoi^ 
trjiihn turn itahly ;iHi* 4 to f h»* Sniiiiaii ii;* nijmlliy 

front wlitrli it apiiltjy, it foltMU* 4 th** fu! 4 »' ^ioivlli, 
fmttt it* o\t«*rmiJity in joitlli mol ninhilo hfo to 4 
4rn|rr ttwtglt! in hm matmity. 1 hai% fr ml* an I 
sblottl tlintt^li I 10 %%\m m h a f mpt 
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«ympathie.s niiail#!«* to reach the spiritual elements 

of lift* lilt* 1 character. In his humanities as in his rela¬ 
tions with nature, lu* was true to himself, newer 
affecting ?i-iilintent h uni clearly felt hy him. In his 
diaries, fur c\umph\ ho seems to have viewed life its 
a pageant* iipnt umt wumnt not within tin* ravin of 
his friendship lieing mere persons in it procession. In 
training himself f»»r observation and description* hr 
was satblbd with noting only the external, material 
farts of the show, not even attempting to read the 
story of intimate experience in any person, class, nr 
nation, nor to penetrate into fin* recesses of character. 
But those things that his organization enabled him to 
perceive In* mw vcty clearly, mitt dtn oted Inn at ten* 
turn to tlniii with his noiiiil concentration and energy. 
Wo shill son other efforts of hi* specialized sympathy 
in hb miscellaneous paper* on public questions. 

lib front turn t of the Indian is nnotlmr illustration 
of this point. U is so excannUngly graphic and impres¬ 
sive m In carry tins general rein tor along in complete* 
iilaurptitJii, Yet it has fount! critics ntnottg philan¬ 
thropic student* of t cm lay who have iliti advantages 
of iimro recent discoveriesi ntitl methods* They say 
that his treatmnsit tucks sympathy* as well tin a 
knowledge of ttiu deeftor interests ectittittotod with that 
peculiar met* of mmu While they admire hi* work 
for its thoroughness and for it* remarkable charm of 
piettmiMpumess, they urn inclined to treat lightly 
opinions formed from the mtgterfhmil works of the 
Juanita nint other early writers, or on the traditions 
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ceremonies, and language. I In descrilied just what 
he most liked to observe - tin* pageantry of wild life 
and the manifest, effective traits of Indian character. 
Hi! eon Id not tlen >rate his are urate work with vision¬ 
ary savages; he eottld use neither tin* romance of 
Hooper nor the abstractions of ethnological sjaumla- 
tit* 11 . He follow ed his own hunt for realism, 

In his solitary study Iktrkmun dwelt with a com¬ 
pany \cry real to his imagination. Some of them ho 
obviously hated ; he treated others in his reserved way 
hh friends; and one he seems to have regarded almost 
as a brother. In took in*? at his gallery of portraits, It 
Would seem as if fall 1 had selected the leaders of New 1 
France with special reference to her future historian. 
Except a few men and women of the soft and saintly 
type, the persons in that hhfory were generally of 
heroic temper; and even the exceptions often came 
within the range of Inn feeling hy their heroic labors 
and hardships* The men who left luxurious France 
to face the savagery of early America* had to have a 
certain measure of manliness, I tut Ihtrkman presents 
his heroes m hi! spoke of his friends in mil life — 
without praise in even the nokwost terms. A sense 
of sympathy and comprehension are convoyed hy the 
simple noting of facts; or some (dose, forcible phrase, 
giving the motive or quality of character or conduct, 
serves fur explicit appreciation* Thus when Daulae 
took Hark man with him on Ida heroic expedition to 
the Long Hnnlt % the latter opened his own heart in 
saying: w The enthusiasm of honor, the enthusiasm 
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of ailvantimn ami fli<* rjAhtt'-i mn >■! f. ■ !■ a tv 

iiiotiw f»»r 1 

I *l»* m*t tyiaot* f L* , j la* ( ! » i i ] « ? >, , L t . (k |i 
tainn! in L l.An r r ,*n ! ^ , a ** . 4 
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Miirir ib» \|r4Ji4*, ami iniaj* > 5 m, \ >A ,a r • i<'L 

fin* fn»m 1 *:?* 1 tmaa tjaaAw *J,aa f• - a ,-a \ ?<►* 

of till rlaifrii in I* a J'*a 4 ajta.ra Ha* a a , a s r a 

tif frrliiij* on fHi j< A ! **» n.^aata s-,» t ^ 14 ** 1 ! 
frttark I'iiiitr^f/i with tin* J >u, A? ;i 4 | a | i, hLmJ h 

laivnt unit Saiiil ’Vallsn, vl% «!^i I. * * ? <t inSi% 
iitiil ii gi««t ILflifrr; %%'itm^ fa < lamal* f . -.aaif *»f 

Fmilinifl lln*tL«Mt i nxn^lv L arl* 4 { tr aaa < naL all 
Enrnjun a *!?ruivln in*f « . h if^ ! I . %%/,r m 
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treatment of I/ahmtre ami other Inditm-agont mis¬ 
sionaries, as well as of many etHdesiusticai poli¬ 
ticians. Another example is \m presentation of that 
curious nifffpiiiiiiii cjf feminine wiles and Homan 
(kitholie morality, Madame do la Peltrie. 1 On the 
ialter hand, he gave himself out with equal distinct¬ 
ness in dealing with the admirable personalities of 
his group. The portrait of that strong woman, Mario 
do ITncarimthm, shows his ready appreciation of 
power and imtiie nobility. Perhaps his nearest ap¬ 
proach to sentiment and pathos is the aeeount of 
dogues mourning for his murdered companion <hu¬ 
nter; yet this impression is conveyed only hy the 
facts of the incident. An exceptional intimation 
of jKietie lusiiity in eharncier is shown in the por¬ 
trait of Marquette : 3 

11 He wiiii a devout votary of the Virgin Alary, whet, 
iiiingrtt t*» his mind in iiliiipefi of the tuest tmnsamdeiit 

liivetiinvHn with which the pencil of human genius has ever 
informed the ramus, was to him the object of an adoration 

not iiiniiiiigieit with a sentiment «f ehmdfotw devotion. 
The bulging* *»f ii ittiwitive heart, divorced from earth, 
sought imhire in the skies. A subtile tdetitmtt of romance 

\xm hlended with the fervor of hits worship, ami hung like 
mi illumined cloud over the hurnh uinl hard realities of Ids 
daily 1*4, Kindled hy tin? smile of his eldesthd mistress, 
Ids gentle and inddu nature knew no fear. For her he 
burned to dure uinl to suffer, discover new lauds, and coin 
i|Uer new real ins to her sway. H 
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Hut within f 1 m wt 4 r « M fin im min %4 

Hin'alul «\ th«*iv \s ,in *i Mn.ui f;’f—«.|» *4 n.*-n w lm 

tlivw him iut*> Mill %-hm't n\uijn*lh\ L-i4 Umu* t 

till* i'llltlirrt! gfiillriiiiiil amt ** c*^nj*h t*' fimlrt u{ 

military \ ii Ui«*/’ w.w* i\ tigniio thsf liu Luun t»*»»k h\ 

Urn liaiiiL t tntrr mnnuu rimumlaurm luur« it 

Would liiiu* n flit* mitim raitimlu«*v* ami 
wisdom flmt llrnir f|i^j 4 aif^tl in ?**-mt*^ nn»h i lh*grrtf 

III StUtiy tin* tmnh of 1IP"1I !l.|,4itlll.p m till \\ lldrtlitPim 

snnt in m*rgH!u/.istr' tin* miuh’ t*» mut th«v*r imndi 

litfJlti. Fill* ill Mjhlr inf » rilaili to «mi in* ? s, aUu ilivtt 

fill ill nttlim h% llljpitlir'tlr Wm| 4 p ; thiikimiii fMiild lmt 

Hlttud lift it tf frulU lilt' gittrsl, amlntiMurs inrun H| 4 il 4 it 

{♦iiliinf* tlm i’iiiiiiniifiiliii|» iiinl io»|*mnj» filiii*^^111*114 14 lm 
WitH liniillllg Efif^tjlttd I** lilln'tpil* III rill i|H 4 l"tri , .;'i Ut fill! 

glolwn 

Wnifo wax mi*#ftif-r of lm §ifltmf im, WMlfr*?* jmr* 
trait tmitlatm fftiili) fottrftm that ntr mujanmii/U UU»* 
of Park man in Im riifly imminent ; ami tlp-w irnriii* 

hliilir**i 4 \% i fiilti S 14 v p Irrit wtili tiioio iifttkitip had Iho 

hihl«iriiiii*« niiiiliat iiml if i<" in Umii Immght !■« !i$*ht by 

11 militiin ratvor* Fur «?&am| 4 o: * 

M W* 4 lV mm 14 tt« 4 iriili) mill *«<t»*itiVf’ * JitS -4 lull m\ ills* 
jwlnmin iifiit fiiifiirwliiil }irii*ifilrt*si|f y*^i*li *ih‘« fcmit * h *14 
Iit «*4 hint f{r«nniiril *4 th» iirmy »!«{ tltr. wmo mid m tm Juut 
ftltmml iiiiiig with 11 ii.?itn 4 siiyi a jtmom-Nti.pi 

finality ft*r miiiiniifittifig nmu , , , At way* 41 4 *mt, ab 
witya iJllig«nt # unit m military 4 uU. J|p ii$h«F 

frbiiili ruailily inui krjil liinn* ami mm miinlly » 

* Mmimlm mi W^ifp 4 *ni it, p, IM* 
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rMiufuudon, though to null inn of imponoun inula- 

htlil\\ w limit mva-donaHy hrohn through Iuh strung mown of 

guinl hrmding. Fur thin hi* Mnampfihh* runsfitutinn wan 
l;irg«dy atommuhto. ... In *|dti< of hi* impafhuii out- 
linrrilH, fin* ntlWr* wImm to* had commanded rr manual 
atfiu'hrtl to him t<*r Iif*% and in Hpitu of Iuh rigorous 
dFrijdifoa h«< wu* hfh^rd hy hit* Holdior*. Franknunn, 
dim*!iif^, owntial g*»n«i finding, and a high integrity 
afuiird for all hi* fault*. In h jh own vir\\\ m nxprmmd 
to his iitoihrr, ho wan a pornm »d vrry tuodrrufn ahilitioH, 
aidrd hy iu»»ro than urnm! diligmro \ hut thin inudunt 
judgunnl of liiiiihidt hy no im*aiw duprivt'd hint of judf- 

r»utfidottrtn nor* tit timn of imwi, uf mdf assort iotu I In 

d«dightrd in n»rry kind of hardihood : and in his oon- 

fi’tit jit iW »*CfrintUiiuy» tttav mud to hh* inuthor : * But tor 
ho a hui ago of ni»mo u**» iftntt a gon! to, amorotH puppy, 
ohtm%ton’i to all thn world/ Hu wan far from dr*} using 

fauna hut thn font rolling prinriptos of his lifo worn duty 

to hhi r-ititifry aud hi* jirofnmdon, loyalty to thu King! 
and thhdify to hi*< own iduat of tho portWf mddior* To 
flip jiiifont who was tin* i*o«ithliifit of his ni««t ttiftiniifn 

thoughts, ho said : 1 All that l wants, for mymdf m that I 

may nl ntt tium* ho toady and firm to moot that fatu wr 

mniiot nhiisg and to dm gnimfiitty and property whun thu 

hour uoiinui. 1 Nhnor wm wish tmirn signally fnlillhuh 
And again h*» ftdln Itnr; * My utmost dmdfn and ambition 
m to look stoudily iijwiti daiigor/ Anti Ida dwdrtt wiw 
n*v»iM|di*h«*d. It in intrepidity wiw entiifilidu. Xu form 
of di’iif !i had power to daunt hint. Otitsti and again when 
hound on iioiiin deadly oiiferprisw of war, hit ralmly ta.Htnl» 
the i*hau<*«»ji whether t*r in it he mm nmnjud litn fmddo hudy 
tu hmt liiiti on till thu work in damn A fraiun no ihdi 
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Wolfe” Count Frontenac was thus a most fortu¬ 
nate find for the historian, being in true perspective 
the central figure of the whole work. They were 
closely related by several personal traits, — a frank 
manner, clear and decisive speech, martial tastes, in¬ 
dependence, keenness and fire, love of action, master¬ 
ful energy, and strength of will. Even Frontenac’s 
violent outbursts in connection with the Jesuits were 
in accord with Parkman’s controlled impetuosity. 
The historian could not but enjoy such a man in 
such surroundings, a man of whom he said: “A 
more remarkable figure in its bold and salient indi¬ 
viduality and sharply marked light and shade is no¬ 
where seen in American history .” 1 Then again 
Frontenac gathered about him topics that enlisted 
his liveliest interest, — such as the conflicts of church 
and state, and the vast plans that Frontenac imposed 
as the future policy of France in America. Frontenac 
may be regarded as Parkman’s masterpiece in por¬ 
traiture. 

But he had a still more intimate friend. La Salle, 
whose character and labors appealed with exceptional 
force to his sympathies, and drew out of him auto¬ 
biographic touches of the most intimate kind, was 
almost a brother. In La Salle he found his own manly 
character matched, and inevitably warmed to the man 
who had shown such courage, hardihood, and strength 
in the wilderness, who pursued with so much deter¬ 
mination and energy plans of the greatest importance. 

1 Frontenac, p. 438. 
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again. Is true of Parkman, not only as to Ins personal 
history hi regard to labor, risk, and fortitude, but also 
m regards his spirit, at least in the early and middle 
epochs of his career: 

“He had staked all, and all had seemingly been lost. 
In stern and relentless effort, he had touched the limits of 
human endurance, and the harvest of his toil was disap¬ 
pointment, disaster, impending ruin. The shattered fabric 
of his enterprise was prostrate in the dust. His friends 
desponded; his foes were blatant and exultant. Did ho 
bend before the storm? No human eye could pierce the 
depths of his reserved and haughty nature; hut the sur¬ 
face was calm, and no sign betrayed a shaken resolve or 
an altered purpose. Where weaker men would have 
abandoned all in despairing apathy, he turned anew to his 
work with the same vigor and the same apparent confi¬ 
dence as if borne on the full tide of success.^ 1 

And later: 

i$ He had no thought hut to grapple with adversity, and 
out of the fragments of his ruin to build up the fabric of 
success?* 

Even La Sailed reserve and pride, marred by cold- 
mm and Irritating hauteur, were well within Park- 
nmn’s comprehension; for, possessing the former 
traits, he escaped the latter only through the oppos¬ 
ing force of frankness and geniality. He felt keenly 
for La Hallo in the isolation that must always result 
from such a temperament: 


* La Salle, p, IBS. 
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“All that appears to the eye in his intrepid conflict 
with obstacles without, but; this, perhaps, was no more 
arduous than the invisible and silent strife of a nature at 
war with itself; the pride, aspiration and bold energy 
that lay at the base of his character battling against the 
mipertiodal weakness that inert died and angered him. In 
such a mam t he effect of such an infirmity is to concen¬ 
trate and intensify the force within.” 1 

Ho recognized in ha Salle his own central fire, — a 
u deep enthusiasm of character which may 1m read in 
Ins life, but to which he randy alio waul the faintest 
expression.”- And finally, he could not have painted 
himself with more striking veracity, in at least the 
harder periods of his lifts than in this summary: 

u (Cavalier de la Salle stands in history like a statue 
cast in iron; but Ins own unwilling pen betrays the man 
and reveals in the stern, sad figure an object of human 
interest and pity.** 8 

Hark maths success in dealing with many of his 

personages thus sprang from intimate personal sym¬ 
pathy with them and a knowledge of himself. It is 
very doubtful that any oilier historical writings pre¬ 
sent such versatility of acute interest ami (dear 
comprehension of character. 

3. The sources of Harkman’s power are deeply 
interesting to the student of literature and history. 
First of all, there is the richness of the theme itself, 
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* Ibid., J>. aw. 
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ipi Htirlii l4’|«f hiik Uflinair l^t tip* i*i3 |4ali* t'ha 

sitiyitlar rMiiiliiii.iIhui *4 all v\v |m fhr 
with 11 }*ra* lituih matter *4 laH iiiaul iuu44* 4 him !*» 
ajijinuuatr k*th th tail ami mav*, 1 l*u** hr an 

iittviinLi^i* that Milwnjiirnl hi»4oinm^ turn hanth tnjw* 

lit liui'*u #mui ttfi*ui tlir hv%rnryi % M f rthiath^) ata) 

l«)«4ii4tt|0 i^lial! liavi* nmh rlrat**r llm i^iniatiriif 
atttl tlrn IratiMirtit in Iii»hn w i% ami nuniritnl m^U 1 
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closely the present with the past. Profeasor FIsko 
In his u Introductory Essay ” (p. xxiii) presents this 
excellent summary of the effectiveness of Mr* Park- 
man's realism: 

u This elaborateness of preparation had Its share in pro¬ 
ducing the intense vividness of Mr. Parkman’s descrip¬ 
tions. Profusion of detail makes them seem like the 
accounts of an eye-witness. The realism is so strong that 
the author seems to have come in person fresh from the 
scenes he described, with the smoke of the bat tie hovering 
about him, and Us tierce light glowing in his eyes. 
Much realism is usually the prerogative of the novelist 
rather than of the historian.” 

Hut all these haste realistic elements were merely 
the body Utah needed the breath of life; we most pen¬ 
etrate to the more intimate elements of personality if 
we would understand the sources of Ids power. We 
meet at onee his ardent nature and the supernormal 
energy by which his work profited and his body 
suffered. He ran his race on a fiery steed, revelling 
in the freedom and swiftness of motion over solid 
ground. This energy, felt everywhere in Ids work* 
despite the moderation and dignity necessary to his¬ 
torical writing, animates the reader much as music 
does, independently of specific aims; Ixdng keenly 
alive, the txire facts give him vivid impressions, 
which may he largely determined by Ids own know¬ 
ledge and powers of sympathy. 

Another central and permeating force, perhaps the 
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u 4 You are a grain of mustard seed that shall rise and 
grow till its branches overshadow the earth. You are few, 
but your work is the work of God. His smile is on you, 
and your children shall till the land , 7 

u The afternoon waned ; the sun sank behind the west- 
cun forest, and twilight came on. Fireflies were twinkling 
over the darkened meadow. They caught them, ties! them 
with thread into shining festoons, and hung them before 
the altar where the Host remained exposed. Then they 
pitched their tents, lighted their bivouac fires, stationed 
their guards, anti lay down to rest Such was the birth- 
night of Montreal ,’ 7 

This passage closes with the question: “ Is this 
true history, or a romance of Christian chivalry? 

It is both.” 

As a summary of his entire work and its intimate 
relation to himself, this remarkable picture may stand 
alone: 

4 * The French Dominion is a memory of the past ; and 
when we evoke its departed shades, they rise upon us 

from their graves in strange romantic guise. Again their 
ghostly campfires seem to burn, and the fitful light is cast 
around on lord and vassal, and black-robed priest, min¬ 
gled with wild hums of savage warriors, knit in close 
fellowship on the same stern errand. A boundless vision 
grows upon us; mi untamed continent; vast wastes of 
forest verdure; mountains silent in primeval sleep; river, 
lake, and glimmering pool; wilderness oceans mingling 
with the sky. Such was the domain which France con¬ 
quered for civilization. Plumed helmets gleamed in the 
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pushed on his growth to full maturity. Unavowedly 
ho has deserilied his own career In tho passage placed 
on tho title-page of thin memoir. Even among artints 
who have* been financially as independent as he, few 
if any, have directed their lives and labors so closely 
in accord with their interior forces. He allowed none 
of the usual distractions of life to interfere with him. 
Neither physical weakness, personal tastes or habits, 
outward pleasures, domestic cares, counsel of friends, 
changes of aim or method, nor the intluenee of criti¬ 
cism and public opinion, had any effect on this man 
of clear vision and iron will. 

Turkman's highest wisdom lay in his perception of 
the dangers lurking In the pursuit of technique. Ho 
knew how readily the mind Inicomes enamoured of the 
hand; how rarely the artist possesses breadth and 
strength enough to resist the fascination, so that only 
the very greatest eseajm blindness to the fundamen¬ 
tal human interests of art; lie saw that the most 
painful almrmtions of judgment, the worst of mis¬ 
takes in subject and treatment as related to vital 
interests, are to lx* found in works of great technical 
excellence. Thus he feared the atmosphere of the 
study, warned students against u emasculate scholar¬ 
ship, n and desired to keep himself broad and sane by 
all possible contact with the world. 

It was a great pleasure to oliserve his quiet hut pro¬ 
found happiness in Ins own success, as an offset to tho 
unfortunate side of his lift*. If this Spartan at times 
wished for death as a relief from suffering, he received 
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“Pontiac” delighted him quite as much as these 
public marks of appreciation. This brings to light 
another of the oppositions In his make-up. In 
describing Vassail Morton as u ambitious and fond 
of applause,” and In referring more than once In his 
other writings to these traits, he surely gave an auto¬ 
biographic touch. Nothing short of the greatest 
ambition could have carried him through such difficult 
labors; and to value commendation of the right kind 
was perfectly in keeping with his nature. Hut re¬ 
serve, dignity, good breeding, and hatred of all 
forms of self-aggrandizement made it Impossible for 
him to hid for applause in any way. He was notice¬ 
able fur never doing anything to make himself per¬ 
sonally prominent, or even to advertise his literary 
productions. Yet so inextricably is one's life and 
character interwoven with his artistic aims and works, 
that Purkman’s heroism became known abroad and 
attended Ids books an mud the world. No man had 
a more sovereign scorn than lie for physical or menial 
weakness, nr for the pity and sympathy that is apt to 
come so annoyingly close to the victim of them. One 
day, in talking over a biographical notice in which a 
friend had dwelt on the historian’s feebleness, ho ex¬ 
claimed: “Hawn it, I bn not feeble! ” But although 
his peculiar temper and habit of stoical endurance 
always kept 1dm personally somewhat aloof from 
pity and tenderness, Ids sensitive nature accepted 
gratefully a straightforward expression of sympathy, 
especially if offered with a certain reserve. 
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Tli^ world thus ciflrfril him it* tiihutriu 

rtvogm/tfiit tlit* motif of hi* an*l ih»* j^mottal 

worth fW miiirlt it stand*. Ho mint luur had, ton, 
tha inward haf»|ti!it*ss of frtdiiif* though ho iirvor 
would haw* iittrrml it — that what ho had d*mn j§or- 

fectly nutisiit'd tha artist’* tionl of hidf»r\{uv**ion. 



CHAPTER XI 

The pieturesqueness of Park man's character a)> 

peara \ i\ idly in his citizenship. The making of 

history was fully an interesting to him us the writing 
of it* Such mi eager student of life and diameter 
could not lie indifferent to the linen of our national 
growth. He regarded u the direethm of a {Taira of 
State an the undent field of human effort;" Buying 
also: u That greatest and moat difficult of sciences, 
the Bciimee of government* dealing with interns In so 
delicate, complicated, and antagonistic, 1 incomes a 
perilous guide when it deserts the ways of iemjier- 
anee.*’ He took his civic duties to heart ami, con¬ 
sidering Ids disabilities, fulfilled them generously* 
Indeed, these impersonal topics were sometimes a 
welcome outlet for findings that could hardly break 
through the harrier of his reserve In personal mat¬ 
ters, or get suitable opportunity for outlet in his¬ 
torical writing. There was u certain grandeur In 
the impersonality of Ins relation# to life. If Ids 
sympathies were limited on the spiritual side, they 
wore strong and tjuiek on the side of culture and 
public interests. Nowhere eke did he experience so 
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easily perceived in his luttor years, when many of his 

native tendencies had been subdued to an uncommon 
degree, flow should one suspect that this man of 
quiet manners and patient, gentle spirit was funda¬ 
mentally remarkable for exactly the opposite qual¬ 
ities? Vet mm of his classmates said that Packman's 
manner in the college debating club was almost pugi- 
listie in its vehemence. Even in old ages talking of 
certain national tendencies, ho would become hot 
with indignation, speaking in unmeasured terms, and 
clenching his fist with the desire to tight injustice 
and corruption. Two oilier structural elements of 
Ids diameter are displayed in these papers, — ■ con¬ 
servatism and prejudice. Both sprang from his in¬ 
most constitution; yet, as wo shall see, their lines 
were happily softened by liberality and the judicial 
spirit. Whatever court of his character wo visit in 
these unrestrained, unstudied pages, wo encounter 
solidity, praetieality, objectivity, hatred of theories; 
yet wo also find these materialistic elements infused 
with noble ambitions for honesty and culture. Finely 
eompmmded were the contradictions of this non- 
philosophizing philosopher, this unpootiual poet, this 
utilitarian idealist. 

The deepest and broadest question that history has 
to answer is: What kind of men and women does a 
given civilization produce? Parkman held truly that 
the level of a civilization depends on the worth of its 
units, and that a democracy cannot pursue a success¬ 
ful career without placing the direction of public 

10 
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he happened not to I»a a min inter, wan usually noma per- 
mm whom countitutional defects, bodily or mental, Rad 
unsuited fur polities or business. He was apt to Re a 
recluse, ignorant of tRe world, RleacRed by a close room 
and an iron stove, never breathing the outer air when Re 
could help it, and resembling a mediaeval monk in bis 
scorn of tin* body, or rather in bis utter disregard of it. 
Sometimes In* was reputed a scholar merely because be 
was nothing else. The products of Ins mind were as 
pallid as the hue of his face, and, like their parent, void 
of blood, lame, sinew, muscle, and marrow. That ho 
should be provincial was, for a long time, inevitable, Rut 
that be was emasculate was chiefly bis own fault. As bis 
scholarship was not fruitful of any very valuable results, 
as it did not make itself felt in the living world that 
ranged round if, as, in short, it showed no vital force*, it 
began at length to he regarded as a superfluous excres¬ 
cence. Nevertheless, like the monkish learning of the 
middle ages, it served a good purpose in keeping alive 
the traditions of liberal culture against a future renais¬ 
sance. We shall he told that we exaggerate, and, in one 
sense, this is true, for we describe not an individual, but 
a type, from which, however, the reality was randy very 
remote, and with which it was sometimes identified. The 
most finished and altogether favorable example of this 
devitalized scholarship, with many graceful additions, 
was Edward Everett, and its echoes may still he heard 
in the halls of Congress, perplexing Western members 
with Latin quotations, profuse, if not always correct. 

14 Ah the nation grew in importance and In sensitiveness, 
the want of intellectual productiveness began to trouble 
the popular pride, and an impatient public called on its 
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hut of all. The presence of minds highly and vigorously 
developed is the most powerful aid to popular education, 
and the necessary condition of its best success. In a 
country where the ruling power is public opinion, it is 
above all things necessary that the best and maturest 
thought should have a fair share in forming it. Such 
thought eannot exist in any force in the community with* 
out propagating its own image, and a class of strong 
thinkers is the palladium of democracy. They are the 
natural enemies of ignorant, ostentatious, ami aggressive 
wealth, and the natural friends of all that is best in the 
popular heart. They are sure of the hat red of charlatans, 
demagogues, and political sharpers. They art* the only 
hope of our eivili/.ation; without them it is a failure, a 
mere platitude of mediocrity, stagnant or turbid, as the 
case may be. The vastest aggregate of average intelli¬ 
gences can do mulling to supply their place, and even 
material growth is impeded by an ignorance of its con¬ 
ditions and laws. If we may be forgiven the metaphor, 
our civilization is at present a creature with a small and 
feeble head, a large, muscular and active body, and a tail 
growing at such a rate that it threatens to become un¬ 
manageable and shake the balance of the vital powers. 

4 ‘The tendency of a partial education, such as the best; 
popular education must of necessity he, is to produce an 
excess of self-confidence j and one of its results in this 
country is a prodigious number of persons who think, 
and persuade others to think, that they know everything 
necessary to he known, and are fully competent to form 
opinions and make speeches upon all questions whatever. 
As these are precisely the persons who make the most 
mdse on the most momentous questions of the day, who 
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so far as science has no direct bearing on material inter¬ 
ests— are regarded as decorations, agreeable and credit¬ 
able, but not essential. In other words, the material 
basis of civilization is accepted for the entire structure. 
A prodigious number of persons think that money-making 
is the only serious business of life, and there is no cor¬ 
responding number who hold a different faith. There are 
not a few among us who would ( improve ’ our colleges 
into schools of technology, where young men may be 
trained with a view mainly to the production of more 
steamboats, railroads, and telegraphs; more breadstuffs; 
more iron, copper, silver, and gold; more cottons and 
woollens; and, consequently, more fine houses and fine 
clothes. All this is very well, but it does not answer 
the crying need of the time. The truth is, our material 
growth so greatly exceeds our other growth that the 
body politic suffers from diseases of repletion. A patient 
bloated with generous living, and marked already with 
the eruptions of a perverted, diseased blood, is not to be 
cured solely by providing him with more food. 

“The drift towards material activity is so powerful 
among us that it is very difficult for a young man to 
resist it; and the difficulty increases in proportion as his 
nature is active and energetic. Patient and devoted 
study is rarely long continued in the vortex of American 
life. The dusty arena of competition and strife has fas¬ 
cinations almost irresistible to one conscious of his own 
vigor. Intellectual tastes may, however, make a com- 
promise. Journalism and the lecture-room offer them a 
field midway between the solitude of the study and the 
bustle of the world of business; but the journal and the 
lecture-room have influences powerfully adverse to solid, 
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tories of popular preachers and popular lecturers, which 
is the lavish patron of popular periodical literature, which 
interests itself in the questions of the day, and has keen 
mental appetites of a certain kind. This public is strong 
in numbers and very strong in collective wealth. Its 
voice can confer celebrity, if not reputation; and it can 
enrich those who have its favor. In truth, it is the Amer¬ 
ican people. Now, what does this great public want ? 
It is, in the main, busied with the active work of life, 
and though it thinks a little and feels a great deal on 
matters which ought to engage the attention of every 
self-governing people, yet it is impatient of continuous 
and cool attention to anything but its daily business, and 
sometimes even to that. Indeed, the exciting events of 
the last ten years, joined to the morbid stimulus applied 
to all departments of business, have greatly increased this 
tendency; and to-day there are fewer serious and thought¬ 
ful readers than in the last decade. More than ever 
before the public demands elocution rather than reason 
of those who address it; something to excite the feelings 
and captivate the fancy rather than something to instruct 
the understanding. It rejoices in sweeping statements, 
confident assertions, bright lights and black shadows 
alternating with something funny. Neither does it care 
much for a terse, idiomatic, and pointed diction, but gen¬ 
erally prefers the flatulent periods of the ready writers. 
On matters of the gravest interest it craves to be excited 
or amused. Lectures professing to instruct are turned to 
a tissue of jokes, and the pulpit itself is sometimes en¬ 
livened after a similar fashion. The pill must be sugared 
and the food highly seasoned, for the public mind is in a 
state of laxity and needs a tonic. But the public taste is 
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ing its moral sense, anti leading it to self-knowledge and 
consequent modesty. All this, no doubt, is vastly more 
difficult and far less showy in its results than the present 
system of competitive cramming, and requires in its 
teachers a high degree of good sense and sound instruc¬ 
tion. The other remedy consists in a powerful re¬ 
enforcement of the higher education, and the consequent 
development of a class of persons, whether rich or poor, 
so well instructed and so numerous as to hold their 
ground against charlatanry, and propagate sound and 
healthy thought through the community, lie who gives 
or bequeathes money to a well-established and wisely- 
conducted university confers a blessing which radiates 
through all the ranks of society. lie dot's a service 
eminently practical, and constitutes himself the patron 
of the highest anti best ut ilitananism.” 

One of the most important influences Packman had 
on his times was to stimulate a love of thoroughness 
in scholarship. This was done through his works, 
and through his relations with individual men, insti¬ 
tutions, and the press. Ilis Interest in public libraries 
needs hardly to lie stated. He helped by his mem¬ 
bership and counsel a large number of learned socie¬ 
ties in the United States, Canada, and Europe. The 
Archaeological Institute of America felt his influence 
perhaps more than any other society. It was orig¬ 
inally projected by scholars of especially classical 
tastes; hut not meeting with suflioumt support they 
soon called on Parknmn and others for help. At the 
organizing meeting the classicists for a time had their 
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cured by reading, writing, and arithmetic. The public 
school may cram his brain with all it is capable of con¬ 
taining, and he will be no whit the better citizen for the 
process. It might train instead of cramming him, lay 
the foundation of a sound morality, and teach him some¬ 
thing of political and social duty; but such education is 
more difficult than that now in vogue, and demands 
more judgment and ability in those who conduct it. 
To teach the teacher must be the first step; and here, as 
in everything else connected with public education, we 
find ourselves moving in a vicious circle. To whom have 
we entrusted these high and delicate interests? They 
demand the best intelligence and the best conscience of 
the community; and yet their control rests, in the last 
resort, with legislatures and municipal bodies represent¬ 
ing in part that very public which needs education the 
most — wretched, wire-pulling demagogues, ignorant as 
the constituencies that chose them, reckless of public 
duty, and without the faintest notion of what true edu¬ 
cation is. In such education rests the only hope of 
democracies; but it is vain to look for it unless the wiser 
half of the public can regain its virtual control.” 1 

Parkman’s concern for education thus sprang from 
love of learning and patriotism combined. Speaking 
of the Catholic attacks on our public schools he 
said: 

“The common school system with its harmonizing and 
assimilating influences is the life of our institutions; and 
if New England is not to lose all that is best in her we 

1 North American Review, July, 1878, p. 9. 
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field of civilization, — art, science, religion, industry, 
war, commerce, politics, — in short, every human 
interest; and back of all these external achievements 
lies the heart of the matter: the growth of character. 
Parkman was especially valuable in this place, and 
gave himself freely to the duties of his office. As 
no records exist of his efforts therein, we can only 
sketch roughly the general lines of his views. 

Parkman had strong local attachments, and Har¬ 
vard College In particular commanded his affection 
ami gratitude. He was Indeed closely bound to her, 
for many of his ancestors were sons of Harvard; his 
father had been an Overseer and benefactor; be him¬ 
self had formed there many lasting friendships, and 
conceived the object of his life-work. u La Halle ” 
was dedicated to the class of 1844, “ Montcalm and 
Wolfe to Harvard College. Ills official connection 
with the college l>egan in 1852, when the Overseers 
appointed him to a vacancy in the committee for 
examining in history. By 1808 his fame led the 
alumni to select him as one of the Overseers for the 
term of six years; but he was able to serve only half 
that period. In 1874 he was again elected to the 
same office by a large majority. In 1875 the most 
gratifying tribute of all was paid to bis worth and 
eminence — election as a Fellow of the Corporation 
of Harvard College. In this Board of seven mem- 
l*ers he served until obliged by Infirmities to resign 
in 1888. 

His position on the Board was unicpie, he being 
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elements of modem life, lie yet labored in unison 
with President Eliot not merely to expand Harvard 
Collego into a university, but to fit it closely to mod¬ 
em needs. 

But his deepest concern in culture regarded its 
influence in the development of character. 

“Wo of Now England,” ho wroto, “aro a bookish 
pouplo. With us, tho idea of education is inseparable 
from school-houses, schoolmasters, lycoums, public libra¬ 
ries, colleges, and diplomas. Yot those aro but second¬ 
ary agencies — pallid, nerveless, and emasculate, beside 
thoso mighty educational powers which spring out of the 
currents of life itself, tho hopes, tho fears, the responsi¬ 
bilities, the exigencies, tho action or tho idleness, the 
enjoyment or tho suffering, the associations, tho friend¬ 
ships, enmities, rivalries, and conflicts, which make the 
sum of each man’s vital history.” 1 

Ho thus depended on tho cultivation of judgment by 
close contact with nature and men, quite ns much as 
on the pursuit of technical learning. In his own 
schooling ho had followed this idea and won a rich 
reward. He hated bookworms and “ unproductive 
digs,” fearing the mirage of tho study, and continu¬ 
ally warning men against “emasculate scholarship.” 
Strangely enough, ho cherished groat aversion for 
many elements of the intellectual life, and detested 
even the words culture and refinement, because of 
the artificialities connected with them. 

Viewing education as tho beginning of a growth 

* A letter to the Boston Daily Advertmr, J uly 17, 1803. 
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found a picture of three devils carrying off three 
ministers on pitchforks, gowns and hands fluttering 
in the air with the speed of their progress. lie never 
lost this dislike of the cloth. In his old age, writing 
of a hoy who had been named after him, he said 
jocosely: “I hope the youngster will do honor to the 
name. He should he brought up to some respect¬ 
able calling and not allowed to become a minister.’’ 
He had scum in history only too often how prone 
were theological studies to make men narrow, hypo¬ 
critical and cruel; and shrank, instinctively, from 
nearly every element of their training, life, and 
character, often gratifying his love of humor and of 
strong language by calling them u vermin.” He 
thought them, as a class, vague, gushing, soft, spoilt 
by women’s attentions, sentimental, unenergetie, and 
insineere in their professions of faith. It is perhaps 
needless to add that this instinctive dislike of the 
profession did not prevent him from counting among 
his friends so vend memlmrs of it for whom he had the 
highest regard. Until the Harvard Theological 
School was made non-sectarian, he could not he in¬ 
duced to take the slightest interest in it, nor did he 
like any mention of the chair in it that was founded 
by his father. 

The education of woman called forth very few 
utterances from Parkman; and these were such inci¬ 
dental remarks in the discussion of woman-suffrage 
that they were hardly heard. While favoring the*, 
establishment of Radeliffe College in affiliation with 
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Harvard, he opposed the granting of diplomas to 
women, and distrusted the employment of the already 
fully occupied professors of Harvard as teachers in 
Radcliffe. Yet his interest in woman’s education was 
sincere and far-sighted. In speaking of maternity 
he said: 

“It is the root and stem of national existence, while 
the occupations of men are but the leaves and branches. 
On women of the intelligent and instructed classes de¬ 
pends the future of the nation. If they* are sound in 
body and mind, impart this soundness to numerous off¬ 
spring, and rear them to a sense of responsibility and 
duty, there are no national evils that we cannot over¬ 
come. If they fail to do their part, then the masses of 
the coarse and unintelligent, always of rapid increase, 
will overwhelm us and our institutions. ... To give 
women a thorough and wholesome training both of body 
and mind; to prepare such of them as have strength and 
opportunity for various occupations different from what 
they usually exercise, and above all for the practice of 
medicine, in which we believe that they may render valu¬ 
able service; to rear them in more serious views of life 
and its responsibilities, are all in the way of normal and 
healthy development. ... In the full and normal de¬ 
velopment of womanhood lie the best interests of the 
world.” 

Although not sympathizing greatly with the training 
of woman for any career that takes them away from 
home, he desired for them breadth of culture in the 
fundamentals of character. 
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His term of service in Harvard covered a period of 
important changes. The adoption of elective courses, 
the granting of more freedom and self-government to 
students, the change from the old recitation to the 
lecture system, the development of all kinds of 
athletic sports, and the expansion of the curriculum 
to promote the higher intellectual culture, — these 
features wrought a complete transformation of college 
life. And Parkman welcomed them all, for all 
appealed to manliness and a sense of responsibility. 
A firm belief in the inductive method led him to a 
deep interest in the development of seientiiie lines of 
education. lie took much pleasure in his meetings 
with Agassiz, Wyman, Gray and other scientists; and 
showed towards some of this class, whom personally 
he did not like, a respect and deference not common 
in las self-reliant mentality. But, although drawn to 
the scientific, practical, objective side of things, he 
deprecated any tendency to convert a university into 
a group of merely technical schools; it should, he 
thought, remain distinctly the centre of the highest 
intellectual culture and influence. As to methods of 
instruction and discipline, he would leave students 
and professors perfectly free, with the exception of 
one unfailing demand as to results ~ thoroughness, 
without sterilization by too exclusive pursuit of eru¬ 
dition. Perhaps one of his best traits was an utter 
contempt for superficial education; he had a mission 
to puncture shams and expose the dangers of preten¬ 
tious ignorance. It may be noted in passing that his 
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ature offers another field; but here the temptation is 
powerful to write or speak down to the level of that 
vast average of education which makes the largest returns 
in profit and celebrity. The best literature we have has 
followed the natural law and sprung up in two or three 
places where educated' intelligence has reached a point 
high enough to promise it a favorable hearing. For the 
rest, our writers address themselves to an audience so 
much accustomed to light food that they have no stomach 
for the strong. The public has its effect too on the 
pulpit. It is pleasanter to tell the hearer what he likes 
to hear than to tell him what he needs; and the love of 
popularity is not confined to the laity. From one point 
of view, the higher education is of no great use among 
us. It is not necessary to make a millionaire, a party 
leader, such as our party leaders are, or a popular 
preacher or writer. So little is it needed for such pur¬ 
poses, that the country is full of so-called c practical 
men/ who cry out against it in scorn.. Yet, from a 
true point of view, it is of supreme use and necessity, 
and a deep responsibility rests on those who direct it. 
What shall be its aims? Literature, scholarship and 
physical science, are all of importance, but, considered 
in themselves, their place is subordinate, for they cannot 
alone meet the requirements of the times. It has been 
said that liberal culture tends to separate men from the 
nation at large, and form them into a class apart; and, 
without doubt, this is to a certain degree true of the 
merely aesthetic, literary or scholastic culture. What we 
most need is a broad and masculine education, bearing 
on questions of society and government; not repelling 
from active life, but preparing for it and impelling 
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toward it. The discipline of the university should he 
a training for the arena.” 

A man who really believes that the salvation of a 
democracy depends on its having leaders of worth 
and culture, will naturally insist on the formation of 
statesmen. Parkman maintained that orators will 
always exert great influence over the masses, and 
not lose their, power even with the growth of the 
press. He therefore proposed and urged the estab¬ 
lishment of the course called “ English 6,” whose 
object is to develop debaters, and prepare men to 
discuss questions connected with political science 
and history. 

Parkman’s labors in Harvard sprang chiefly from 
one side of his nature. By inheritance a conserva¬ 
tive utilitarian, he became in education a liberal, 
and almost an idealist. His associates speak of 
him as distinctly the representative of the higher 
scholarly interests. From one point of view this is 
surprising; since he felt little personal interest in 
philosophical, aesthetic, or spiritual questions. Pos¬ 
sibly this estimate sprang from a perception of the 
purity and energy of his intellectual nature, quite as 
much as from his particular desires and efforts. He 
sought especially the welfare of the students in re¬ 
gard to developing manliness, and watched the policy 
of the university in regard to elevating our national 
life; he promoted all elements of education that 
could contribute to these ends, according to the na¬ 
ture of each individual student. He regarded even 
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philosophy, aesthetics, and receptive and sympathetic 
spirituality not as ends, but as means to the devel¬ 
opment of character. In short, he would have a 
society composed of men and women of sound bodies 
and thorough culture, having intellectual energy 
and public spirit, and following a high standard of 
character and manners. He himself was what he 
once described as a “ patron of the highest and best 
utilitarianism. ” 

The same temperament that fitted him so marvel¬ 
lously for his chosen work placed him in opposition 
to nearly every characteristic movement of nineteenth 
century civilization. He was not affected by any one 
of the great forces, social philanthropy, natural 
science, or religion. In fact, the various reformatory 
measures growing out of them were to him irritating 
topics to be avoided; only now and then would he 
cast at reforms a bit of his humorous exaggeration 
or run them through with a thrust of his keen 
invective. 

1. Democratic philanthropies could hardly appeal 
to such a man as Parkman. A heroic man of martial 
temper, he was naturally a hero-worshipper; and his 
enthusiasm for the study of character carried him 
in the same direction. Yet being more critical than 
laudatory, more acutely accurate than broadly affec¬ 
tionate, his interest in great men did not include 
much personal fondness and admiration. They were 
forces in history rather than objects of partisan 
devotion. 
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ness that hated every defect of body and mind, 
partly from inborn aristocratic tendencies, and partly 
from an aversion to philanthropic sentimentality, he 
was temperamentally unsympathetic with the lower 
ranks of men. On his vacation trip of 1842 about 
Lake (Jeorge, he could write in his diary such a 
passage as this: 

u There could he no finer place for gentlemen’s seats 
than tins, hut now, for the most part, it is occupied by a 
race of boors about as uncouth, mean, and stupid as the 

hogs they seem ohielly to delight in.” 

And even in bis full maturity in 1878 he called the 
working classes “ the harliarians of civilization. 1 ’ 1 

Yet a careful view shows these hard utterances 
to lie misleading exaggerations in regard to his faith 
in humanity taken as a whole, fie distrusted the 
wealthy quite as much as the mired masses. Wit¬ 
ness the following: 

41 Two enemies, unknown before, have risen like spirits 
of darkness on our social and political horizon™an 
ignorant proletariat and a half-taught plutocracy. Be¬ 
tween lie the classes, happily still numerous and strong, 
in whom rests our salvation. . . .In the platitudes of 
democratic society two counter-influences are apparent-— 
the one a curse, and the other a blessing: First those 
sudden upheavals of accumulated wealth which break 
with sinister portent that broad distribution of property 
which once formed our safety; and, secondly, this recent 
reinforcement of trained intelligence. Each confronts 
1 Article on Failure a/ Universal Suffrage, p. 4. 
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essential difference between man and man is incompar¬ 
ably greater than that between horse and horse, or dog 
and dog 5 though, being chiefly below the surface, the 
general eye can hardly see it. Mountains and molehills, 
deserts and fertile valleys, and all the universal inequal¬ 
ity of Nature, are but types of inequality in men. To 
level the outward world would turn it into barrenness, 
and to level human minds to one stature would make 
them barren as well. The history of the progress of man¬ 
kind is the history of its leading minds. The masses, 
left to themselves, are hardly capable of progress, except 
material progress, and even that imperfectly. Through 
the long course of history, a few men, to he counted by 
scores or by tens, have planted in the world the germs of 
a growth, whose beneficent vitality has extended itself 
through all succeeding ages; and any one of these men 
outweighs in value to mankind myriads of nobles, citizens, 
and peasants, who have fought or toiled in their genera* 
tion, and then rotted into oblivion.” 1 lie pictured ns as 
a nation subject to the “tyrant of organized ignorance, 
led by unscrupulous craft, and marching, amid the ap¬ 
plause of fmds, under the ilag of equal rights . 11 9 

Such a picture from the pen of an American 
patriot m startling; but although characteristic of 
Parkman’s imlopcmdonee of mind ami vigor of speech, 
it would not bo fair to take it by itself as embodying 
his political faith. His anti-democratic tendencies 
were more than matched by an ardent love of free¬ 
dom and fairness. Ho strenuously demanded; “ A 
society where liberty is complete, and where all men 
1 Failure af Universal Suffrage, p. 5. 3 IbitL, p. 2. 
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Despite certain idealistic tendencies, lie Rated 
abstractions, theories, and sentiments in matters of 
government. He said: u Iroquois legislation in¬ 
vented nothing; like all sound legislation, it built of 
materials already prepared.” 1 And again: 

u Tlmre am no political panaceas, except in the imagi¬ 
nation of political quacks. To each degree and each 
variety of public development there are corresponding 
institutions best answering to the public needs; and 
what is meat to one is poison to another. Freedom is for 
those who are fit for it. The rest will lose it or turn it 
to corruption. n a 

This passage shows a distrust of all forms of gov¬ 
ernment viewed m essential means to national salva¬ 
tion. A republic was to Parkman not necessarily 
the summit of political wisdom. But if he distrusted 
democracy he still more distrusted oligarchy, auto¬ 
cracy, and aristocracy. 

His political activities were limited by his disabili¬ 
ties to the writing of a few articles for the press. 
Wo find Ins work more critical than constructive; 
treating of broad national needs, never concerning 
itself with party politics. For all this, he was, during 
the civil war, an ardent Union republican; and, until 
ho became a “ mugwump,” always voted the rcpubli- 
can ticket when able to go to the polls. He was a 

1 Manner® and Customs of Primitive Indian Tribes. — North Amer¬ 
ican Review, July, 1805, 

* Old Rif me, p. 440. 
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Ills paper on “ The Failure of Universal Suffrage ” 
deserves the attention it received both at home and 
abroad, for its earnest consideration of the gravest 
topics. Woman-suffrage naturally fell under his dis- 
approval as a part of “ promiscuous ” suffrage, and for 
other reasons which we shall consider later. 

The lowest deep of Parkman’s hatred was reserved 
for Hellish politicians. By as much as he considered 
statesmanship the highest calling, so did he despise 
the demagogue as a “political reptile.” There was 
nothing in our national life that he feared to the 
same degree. Boundless perils were held in store for 
us by “the machine” and the demagogue's control of 
an ignorant proletariat. Ilis words on the subject 
are swords of llamc: 

4 ( Never, since history recorded the life of nations, was 
such a people so led, or rather so entangled in such a 
political mesh-work. We make no allusion to this party 
or that. Men and parties will change, but the same 
luul system rules rampant over all. Btill the same wither¬ 
ing machinery of caucuses and conventions, the same com¬ 
binations, wheel within wheel, of adroit and selfish 
managers, the organized scramble of mean men for petty 
spoils, clogging the avenues and outlets of public opinion, 
jealously vigilant of the rostrum and the press, and limit¬ 
ing the votes of an acquiescent people to such candidates 
as may suit, not the national interests, hut their own. 
As freemen and sovereigns we go to the polls and cast our 
votes, not after our own judgment, hut at the dictation of 
self-constitutod knots and combinations of men whom we 
can neither esteem nor trust. If we did otherwise our 

IS 
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Peace Brought a change. Questions intricate and diffi¬ 
cult, demanding brains more than hearts, and discretion 
more than valor, took the place of the simple alternative, 
to be or not to be. The lion had had his turn, and now 
the fox, the jackal, and the wolf, took theirs. Every sly 
political trickster, whom the storm had awed into obscur¬ 
ity, now found his opportunity. The reptiles crawled out 
again, multiplied, and infested caucuses, conventions, and 
Congress. But the people were the saddest spectacles; 
the same people that had shown itself so heroic in the 
hour of military trial, were now perplexed, bewildered, 
tossed between sense and folly, right and wrong, taking 
advice of mountebanks, and swallowing their iilthy nos¬ 
trums. The head of Demos was as giddy as bis heart bad 
been strong.” 1 

Parkman felt that the corruption of our political 
life presented another danger of the greatest magni¬ 
tude, and that it must l>o energetically opposed by 
civil service reform, 

u There is no hope,” he said, ** but in purging and 
strengthening the republic. The remedy must be slow, 
'not rash and revolutionary. A debased and irresponsible 
suffrage is at the bottom of the evil, but the state is sick 
of diseases that do not directly and immediately spring 
from this source. Bomefching is due to the detestable 
maxim that to the victor belongs the spoils, and the 
fatuity that makes office the reward of party Rervice, de¬ 
mands incessant rotation, dismisses the servant of the 
public as soon as be has learned to serve well, prefers 

* Failure of Universal Suffrage, p. 10. 
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“Here, then, is a career worthy of the best, for none 
but they can grapple with the complicated mischiefs of 
our politics. Those gallant youths, and others such as 
they, who were so ready to lay down life for their coun¬ 
try, may here find a strife more difficult and not less 
honorable. If there is virtue in them for an effort so 
arduous, then it is folly to despair. If a depraved politi¬ 
cal system sets them aside in favor of meaner men, and 
denies them the career to which the best interests of the 
nation calls them, then let them attack this depraved 
system, and, in so doing, make a career of their own. 
The low politician is not a noble foe, but he is strong and 
dangerous enough to make it manly to fight him ; and the 
cause of his adversary is the cause of the people, did they 
but know it ; or at least of that part of the people that is 
worth the name. No doubt, the strife is strangely un¬ 
equal ; for on one side are ranged all the forces of self- 
interest, always present and always active ; and on the 
other only duty and patriotism. But if the virtue and 
reason of the nation can be as well organized as its folly 
and knavery are organized to-day, a new hope will rise 
upon us, and they who can achieve such a result will not 
lack their reward.” 1 

Patriots, then, were the men for whom Parkman 
had the greatest admiration, and Washington stood 
at their head. This grand figure should be the beau- 
ideal of American youth; and in his estimation one 
of the worst results of the Rebellion was the relative 
obscurity into which it had cast Washington by exalt¬ 
ing others of less worth. Hamilton came second 

1 Failure of Universal Suffrage , p. 19. 
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only to Washington. Franklin was “a great man / 1 
and admirable in many ways, but too thrifty and 
materialistic. Jefferson he disliked exceedingly for 
his sentimental following of the French democracy; 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau was “a depraved and half 
crazy man of genius.” He came at last to admire 
Lincoln, though thinking him generally over-rated, 
— a man whose undeniable worth and usefulness 
were due to circumstances more than to inherent 
ability. Sumner he considered as not only senti¬ 
mental, but deficient in courage and manliness: 
Garrison and Phillips also won little admiration 
from him. 

Parkman’s political ambition for the nation em¬ 
bodied his broadest and highest aspirations. As 
might be expected from his practical and simple way 
of taking all questions, his creed was short and 
simple: 

“My political faith/* he wrote, “lies between two 
vicious extremes, democracy and absolute authority, each 
of which I detest the more because it tends to reach into 
the other. I do not object to a good constitutional mon¬ 
archy, but prefer a conservative republic, where intelli¬ 
gence and character, an'd not numbers hold the reins of 
power.” 1 

And again: 

“ Our safety is in the development and use of the states¬ 
manship latent among us, and long kept latent by the 

1 Fetter to Abb€ H. R. Casgrain, May 9, 1875. 
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perverted action of our political machinery. . . . ‘ Let 

the best rule 7 is the maxim of aristocracy ; c lot the best 
serve 7 is the maxim of the only healthful and permanent 
democracy. Who are the host ? They are gone ; their 
race has died out. Surely as effect follows cause, for a half 
century they have withered and dwindled away. The 
race, wo moan of legislators and statesmen, minds trained 
to apply great principles to practice, to grapple with great 
affairs, to guide the nation with a wise and temperate 
vigor along the giddy heights of that grand destiny which 
awaited her, and perhaps awaited her in vain. When 
will such men return ? When a deep and abiding sense 
of our deep need of them has seized and possessed the 
national heart, when the fallacies that have deluded us so 
long shall be thrown from us as debasing and perilous 
illusions, and the national mind rises to a true conception 
of republican freedom.” 1 

Tlu* saviours of civilization were thus to bo loader's 
of ability and worth, men wire could direct the masses 
with wisdom, successfully oppose both selfish dema¬ 
gogues and Helfwh capitalists, serve the nation as 
civic officials, warriors, and statesmen, and raise the 
national ambition aliove mere material interests. He 
manifestly sketched his ideal of healthy national 
growth in thus speaking of England: 

11 Through centuries of striving she had advanced from 
stage to stage of progress, deliberate and calm, never 
breaking with her past, hut making each fresh gain the 
base of a new success, enlarging popular liberties while 

1 Article in Boston Built/ Advertiser, July, 1803. 
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2. Parkman, though much more friendly towards 
science than towards socialism, was even here not 
entirely in harmony with his times. We have seen 
that he favored the fullest development of this side 
of education, and that he enjoyed an observer’s prac¬ 
tical knowledge of those sciences which brought him 
into contact with nature. No doubt he would have 
gained a broader general knowledge of the subject 
had his culture not been so restricted by considera¬ 
tions of health. But in truth he cared more for 
exact knowledge and tangible things than for specu¬ 
lations as to the origin of things. Evolution, and 
the philosophical investigation that has influenced so 
profoundly the course of modern life, had but little 
interest for him. In all phases of citizenship he was 
still true to his character of historian, and viewed 
scientific thought as he did other things, as one of 
the forces affecting civilization. Here came in his 
idealism, qualifying his admiration of science with 
disapproval of many of her most notable achievements 
and most potent influences. He did not look to it 
alone for the regeneration of mankind. 

He regarded the predominance of material interests 
in our national life as still another danger of great 
moment. Writing of our condition at the beginning 
of the Rebellion, he said: 

“ Luxury and commerce have sometimes emasculated a 
people naturally warlike. The former has injured us only 
partially, but the spirit of trade, in the excess of its pre¬ 
dominance, has done us a widespread and deadly mis- 
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gold in California. Hero, more than anywhere else, be¬ 
gan that frenzy of speculation and that race for wealth 
which have created an atmosphere where the scholar and 
the thinker find it hard to breathe.” 1 

In his diaries we read his regrets that the “ Yankee 
spirit of improvement,” in clearing the land of forest, 
should be H destroying the cdiief ornament of the coun¬ 
try.” This feeling led him almost to regret the 
spread of civilization over the continent, resnlting in 
the extermination of the buffalo, the taming of the 
Indian, and the building of railroads. This Spartan 
sufferer had no weakness for luxuries; he liked 
simple, even primitive modes of life; preferring the 
saddle or e.anoo to the stage eoaeh, and the latter to 
railway or steamboat. For all this, ho was actually 
indifferent rather than antagonistic to modem im¬ 
provements, accepting them as conveniences, without 
giving them any thought or admiration. 

The material productions of science, however, 
roused a deeper feeding when viewed in their effects 
on our national life. 

“Nor am I at ail enthusiastic for the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, many of the tendencies of which I deplore, while 
admiring much that it has accomplished. It is too demo¬ 
cratic and too much given to the pursuit of material inter¬ 
ests at the expense of intellectual and moral greatness 
which T hold to he the true [aim or end] and to which 
material progress should be hut a means,” a He depre- 

1 Review of Bancroft's Native Raven of the Pacific States $ in 
North American Review, January, 1875, p. <H. 

* Letter to Abbd IL R. Oasgrain, May 9,1B76. 
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Roman Catholic Church, and of the proposed “peace¬ 
ful conquest of New England ” by the French Cana¬ 
dians under the leadership of priests. 

On other questions of the day, it is interesting to 
note his clean-cut expressions of independent opinion. 
The latest extreme form of the so-called temperance 
movement he condemned as the “ corrupting farce of 
a prohibition which does not prohibit, which in large 
communities does not prevent or even diminish 
drunkenness, but which is the fruitful parent of mean¬ 
ness, fraud, lying, and contempt of law.” 

His love for the wilderness and for certain types of 
wild men had no force in relation to the Indian 
question. He never approved of Penn’s peace 
policy. 

“In fact, the benevolent and philanthropic view of the 
American savage is for those who are beyond his reach. 
It has never yet been held by any whose wives and chil¬ 
dren have lived in danger of his scalping-knife.” 1 

The effort to educate Indians seemed to him to spoil 
them as wild men, at the same time faffing to civilize 
them. The following passage is very characteristic 
of his love of justice and firmness in all the relations 
of life that were open to his vision: 

“ A word touching our recent Indian policy. To sup¬ 
pose that presents, blandishments, kind treatment, even 
when not counteracted by fraud and lawlessness of white 


1 Half Century , vol. i. p. 215. 
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consistency, and justice are indispensable in dealing with 
dangerous Indians, and so far as we fail to supply them 
we shall fail of success. Attempts at conciliation will be 
worse than useless unless there is proof, manifest to their 
savage understanding, that such attempts do not proceed 
from weakness or fear.” 1 

Feeling, as ho did, that universal suffrage was a 
mistake, especially in a large and mixed population, 
he took great interest in the restriction of immigra¬ 
tion in order to save our institutions from any further 
strain by a u muddy tide of ignorance rolled in 
upon us. n 

The anti-slavery question was by no means a burn¬ 
ing erne with him, although he recognized u the 
sound ami earnest basis of this agitation.” lie said 
further: 

“Some half century ago, a few devoted men began 
what seemed a desperate crusade against a tremendous 
national evil. American slavery has now passed into 
history. It died a death of violence, to our shame be it 
said; for the nation had not virtue, temperance, and wis¬ 
dom enough, to abolish it peacefully and harmlessly j but 
it is dead.” * 

The war, however, aroused his utmost sympathy, 
as shown by the white-heat of his few contributions 
on the subject to the press. The Union was to he 
preserved at no matter what personal and national 

1 Review of Bancroft*# Native Races of the Pacijic. States, in 
North American Review, January, 1875, p. 43. 

1 Failure of Universal Suj/rat/e, p, 19. 
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lie thought that by the limitations and inabilities 
imposed on woman by sex and her maternal duties, 

“God and nature had ordained that she shall not be 
forced to join in the harsh conflicts of the world mili¬ 
tant;” that, considering the poor health of Amorican 
women it is u cruel to add to the excitements which are 
wasting them other and greater excitements, and to 
cares too great for their strength other and greater 
cares. . . . To hold the man responsible and yet deprive 
him of power is neither just nor rational, for the man is 
the natural head of the family, he is responsible for its 
maintenance and order; hence he ought to control the 
social and business agencies which are essential to the 
successful discharge of the trust imposed upon him. . . . 
Woman suffrage must have one of two effects: if, as 
many of its advocates complain, women are subservient to 
men, ami do nothing hut what they desire, then woman 
suffrage will have no other result but to increase the 
power of the other sex; if on the other hand women vote 
m they see fit, without regarding their husbands, then 
unhappy marriages will be multiplied and divorces re¬ 
doubled.” The danger of “inconsiderate and rash legis¬ 
lation . . . would l>e increased immeasurably if the most 
impulsive and excitable half of humanity had an equal 
voice in the making of laws, and in the administration 
of them, — abstract right would thou be made to prevail 
after a fashion somewhat startling.” The better class of 
women, instead of controlling others, “ will he outvoted 
in their own kitchens, without reckoning the agglomera¬ 
tions of poverty, ignorance, and vice, that form a start¬ 
ling proportion of our city populations; the female vote 

m 
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the relative position of the sexes has been essentially 
the same, with exceptions so feeble, rare and transient 
that they only prove the rule. Such permanence in the 
foundation of society, while all that rests upon it has 
passed from change to change, is proof in itself that this 
foundation lies deep in the essential nature of things; ” 
that it is unreasonable to demand woman suffrage as a 
right. “ Government by doctrines of abstract right, of 
which the French Revolution set the example and bore 
the fruits, involves enormous danger and injustice. No 
political right is absolute and of universal application. 
Each has its conditions, qualifications and limitations. 

. . . Rights may be real or unreal. Principles may be 
true or false; but even the best and truest cannot safely 
be pushed too far, or in the wrong direction. The 
principle of truth itself may be carried into absurdity. 
The saying is old that truth should not be spoken at 
all times; and those whom a sick conscience worries 
into habitual violation of the maxim are imbeciles and 
nuisances. . . . The voting of a large non-combatant class 
is dangerous to civil harmony.” The “ suffragists’ idea 
of government is not practical, but utterly unpractical, 
not American but French. It is that government of 
abstractions and generalities which found its realiza¬ 
tion in the French Revolution, and its apostle in the 
depraved and half-crazy man of genius, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. . . . Out of the wholesome fruit of the earth, 
and the staff of life itself, the perverse chemistry of man 
distils deleterious vapors which, condensed and bottled, 
exalt his brain with glorious fantasies, and then leave 
him in the mud. So it is with the unhappy suffragists. 
From the sober words of our ancestors they extiact 
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brought upon him some sharp criticism; but he thus 
recorded his indifference to such attacks: 

“I am occupied as usual with historical matters, varied 
with other avocations, including (in a literary way) some 
reviews that have brought as I expected, a beehive about 
my ears, or rather several beehives, or waspnests, com¬ 
posed of ultramontane catholics, ultra democrats, and 
woman suffragists. Though their buzzing is great and 
furious, I do not yet find that they sting.” 1 

The other side of his attitude towards woman’s 
functions and rights is plain for those who knew him; 
but the stranger who should read only this pamphlet 
might easily be misled as to his total view on this 
question. The exigencies of an argument which had 
to be brought into small compass probably constrained 
him to dwell rather on the incapacities of women 
than on their abilities and worth. He does express 
here and there, however, his aims and hopes for 
women in no uncertain terms; and his demands are 
both fundamental and far-reaching. Here is his 
general estimate of their importance in civilization; 

“They can, if they will, create and maintain higher 
standards of thought and purpose, raise the whole tone 
of national life, and give our civilization the fulness 
that it lacks; for if they raise themselves they will 
infallibly raise the men with them.” 

He believed that the hope of civilization rests upon 
the most perfect discharge of the maternal functions, 
that early marriages and large families are most 
1 To B. A. Gould, Eeb. 1, 1880. 
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time. As heredity made him stronger in antipathies 
than in admirations and sympathies, he was necessa¬ 
rily a severe critic of life. His own asperity was 
hateful to him, but he could not cut loose from that 
side of his nature. Helped by the warmth of per¬ 
sonal contact and friendship, we find him judging 
men charitably and generously; but in the absence of 
this humane influence he was neither charitable nor 
generous. He did not take at their best either causes 
or champions that he disapproved; on the contrary, 
his keen eye never failed to find some personal weak¬ 
ness in a reformer, some false assumption or some 
exaggeration; and he held this up to view with 
caustic humor. Excepting a vile politician, no one 
repelled him more than a reformer marked by extreme 
views and eccentric conduct. Those from whom he 
differed in questions of life and morals often got 
themselves characterized as “fools.” It seems but 
just to point out that Parkman’s controversial 
papers offer the only exception to the kindliness 
and urbanity of his manners. Those of his read¬ 
ers who feel that he was lacking in courtesy and 
fairness, will understand him better if they remem¬ 
ber the continual inward pressure under which he 
wrote. 

A sense of civic duty made him ride hard against 
idealists and reformers. He considered that tran¬ 
scendentalism was weakening to common-sense and 
dangerous to practical aims. “The ideal reformer,” 
said he, “is generally a nuisance when he tries to 
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deal with the broad and many-sided questions in¬ 
volved in the government of nations.” 

But with all his vehemence Parkman made no 
personal enemies; he was too considerate to talk of 
people lightly, and he despised gossip; his censure, 
even the most energetic, was not only free from any 
mean or personal motives, but made distinctly for the 
elevation of life and character. 

Parkman combined two sharply opposed beings, 
— a conservative and a liberal. In the firmness of 
his conservatism he might be likened to a statue; 
but the marble was aglow with a fiery zeal for growth. 
In him conservatism was the resistant medium which 
brought his spirit to expression, defining his aspira¬ 
tions nearly as well as direct statements of liberalism 
would have done. Environment, moreover, had done 
little for a not very elastic nature. So he continued 
to live, with his usual loyalty and persistence, faithful 
to the traditions of his family and community. His 
capacity for culture may be thought to have failed in 
giving him breadth of sympathy in citizenship; never¬ 
theless, it was effective even while not changing the 
lines of his hopes for humanity. It could have been 
no common conservatism that mastered a man of 
such courage and initiative, shown not by ventures 
but by opposition to ventures. He instinctively 
regarded changes as evils. And yet, despite the 
historical cast of his mind, his conservatism was 
unpoetized by any sentimental regard for tradition; 
an idea did not attract him because of its antiquity 
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but because of the truth it contained. Though pessi¬ 
mistic he was not a pessimist in the depressing, philo¬ 
sophic sense; his pessimism sprang from doubts not 
of divine but of democratic wisdom; while especially 
hating what he stigmatized as 64 the senseless optimism 
which leads so many Americans to imagine that all 
will go well in the end, whatever they may do or fail 
to do; and that our Ship of State cannot be wrecked, 
whether the crew do their duty or not ,” 1 he recog¬ 
nized that “ Faith is indispensable to all achievement; 
but it must not quarrel with common sense, nor walk 
with eyes shut.” He was a fighting, inspiring pes¬ 
simist, always ready to lead even a forlorn hope. His 
essential liberality was no less real because of its con¬ 
finement to certain lines. While his bugbear was the 
levelling-down tendencies of modern democratic in¬ 
stitutions, his hopes of civilization were unshakable, 
standing on the worth of the individual citizen. 
His liberality was intensely easiest in desiring what¬ 
ever favors the growth of cL&racter. With his love 
of nature — not stopping at the edge of the forest — 
he wished people to enjoy the utmost freedom for 
growth, each according to his individual capacities. 

Parkman’s hopes, then, rested on good birth, the 
best culture, the subordination of materialism, and the 
leadership of worthy statesmen. For these things he 
worked with all the enthusiasm of his nature, along 
the lines of a conservative and high-minded student 
of history and of life. 

1 Our Common Schools , p. 1. 
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Parkman was a pathetic figure to those who knew 
his life, though nothing could be farther from his 
wishes than to appear in any such character. Let 
us rehearse for a moment the advantages of his 
career, which made this pathos the more striking. 
He had a boundless ambition, and his equipment for 
its fulfilment was all that could be desired. Birth 
and fortune had united to give him all the advan¬ 
tages derivable from a good social position; he had 
discovered the bent of his tastes and gifts at a very 
early age, and followed them closely with zeal and 
intelligence; he had directed his own education with 
the utmost economy of forces to secure the special 
culture needed for his chosen labors; travel had 
bestowed inestimable opportunities for observing life 
and character; the stimulus of public appreciation 
coming early had spurred him on to complete achieve¬ 
ment; domestic circumstances enabled him to de¬ 
vote himself wholly to his work; he had the help 
of a great theme that entirely commanded his sym¬ 
pathies, and focussed all his powers throughout life 
on a field of definite extent; finally, he possessed in 
generous measure the moral and intellectual qualities 
needed for the execution of his task. It would 
seem that nothing could have been lacking in the 
happy prospect opened before him. 

But almost from the start his progress was made 
difficult, even dangerous, by shadows about him as 
strong as the light above. He soon became not only 
unable to use his eyes with safety, but he was weak- 
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tendency was more an expression of his independence 
of judgment and force of will, than any mere disposi¬ 
tion to tyrannize or command. A masterful spirit at 
all periods of his life, ho never interfered with the 
freedom of others, or followed petty aims or personal 
gratifications. Without this quality of strength and 
mastery he could not have reached his goal; and he 
seems never to have allowed even its defects to grow 
beyond the clearest and most imperative needs of his 
condition and work. 

As wo often have occasion to say, Parkman’s 
ruling ideal was manliness. It is not easy to give 
the fullest impression of this quality as expressed in 
him. It was more of the intellectual and physical 
or martial type than of the spiritual. Yet fate denied 
him physical activity and culled upon him for the 
utmost strength of many spiritual qualities. lie 
has told us that his first boyish fancy was u for a 
life of action and death in battle,” and we know that 
the severest disappointment of his life was his inability 
to enter the army during our civil war. Rarely in 
his books does he give any expression to his own 
feelings and tastes, but he revealed one of the deep¬ 
est recesses of his nature in speaking, in “ The 
.Jesuits,” () f Maisonneuve, — u The religion which 
animated him had not destroyed the soldierly pride 
which takes root so readily and so strongly in a manly 
nature.” 

Many of Purkman’s traits of mind and character 

were distinctly those of a soldier. lie liked a fight 
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for Its own sake, and for tin* energy, courage, and 
strength it nulled forth. Kspeeialh did ho warm to 
It if the triumph of justice and freedom were helped 
thereby. He showed particular pleasure when his 
little granddaughter kmt off two ruffian hoys who 
tried to take a sled from one of her phn mutes* lie 
never forgave the Quakers ft»r refusing to tight the 
Indians and defend the country. A newspaper arti¬ 
cle by him contains the following: 

u In every well-hahutml dewdopmimt **f nut man as of 
individuals, the warlike itt#f stiff and the military pmnt 
of hmmr are not repressed and e\t iuguidii’d, hut only 
rtdined and tuvilimh It belongs to the pedug»gms not 
to the philosopher, to declaim against them an relies of 
barbarism, n 

Ho loved the experiences anti the objective elements 
of a military life, — the activity, the adwmture, 
hardship, danger. In a larger view of his mental 
attitude, his papers on Suffrage show that ho euunted 
a great deal on physical force in government; hy his 
temperament and his study id history, lie naturally 
exalted war to a very istiporliirtl rAte in rivili/>atmn. 
Moreover, he regarded war as a valuable aid in tin* 
development of personal and national character, I 
do not recall in his writing any recognition of its evil 
effects on men. Despite all this, however, wa can¬ 
not find in him any admiration for the bully or the 
u jingo.’" 

But Burkinan’s nature had even more of the mili¬ 
tant than these feelings and opinions would indicate 
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dany of liin talents fitted him especially for a mar¬ 
ia! career. In the first place, ho jh issessed in their 
pvatest force five of the most fundamental requisites 
•f a commander: practical wisdom, energy, courage, 
nmdence, and intelleistual power. His love of order 
ml his spirit as shown in Htdf-diseiplme, promised 
veil for the discipline of an army. Thanks to his 
xeoptional judgment of men, In* would have linen 
nost capable in electing suimrd mates. Although 

dthmii the overflowing personal magnetism that 
[uiokly wins popularity on tin* largest strain and in- 
uses the masses wifli onthusiusm, yet he had tin* 
lignity, the ability, amt the genial sincerity that win 
Headship ninl inspirit at last the fullest confidence of 
, people. As for tin* tenacity and firmness of pur- 
m se required to follow n plan to its ultimate issue, 
to one could give more unquestionable assurance. 
When the civil war caused him to look up from his 
tooks, Packman longed for a chance to serve Ids 
oiiniry ami f ry his hand. Unable to go to tint war 
timstdf, lie gave vent to bin feelings by showing a 
men interest in young men who could go, and hy 
mting, now and then, for th* # press a piece that 
flowed with tin* fire and elevation of Ids patriotism. 
In always remembered with bitterness Ids inability, 
Jid closed his nntobiogmpliy with an expression of 
his disappoint immt, in words that suggest tMleeper 
neaiiing for himself than a reference to the needs of 
lie lioiir: u Irksome, 1 ’ lie said, ns may haw Inmn his 
uflnmiies, they were 41 far less oppressive than tho 
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necessity they iu\»»ked uf being I a i-+ i*“« 1 %% I f It the jt^vt 
when fli<* present has claim* *«♦ urgent* an*! holding 
the pen with a hand that ah*mini ha\e grasped the 
sword.” 

ilk love of action alwav* polled against his love of 
study. Such seemingly incompahhle j»a.s*i*»iiH arc 
rarely seen together in such force. Kvm in his col¬ 
lide days, while still in good health am! mind* inter¬ 
ested in physical culture* he wan rental kod m n mm 
of retirement iiiiil iudustry, n reserved* brooding sfu- 
dimf^ who seldom invited any <»u»» to hi* r*t*»m, mil 
at thu same time mi tfifpefttotm, social youth. Hut 
action was lit# first iiiHiinethe mode of expression* 
his chief pleasure in life- And it wm t moreover* 11 
kind of abnormal, physical necessity* as well m 11 
propensity of his mind. An incident of the Oregon 
Trail journey shows this Unit very plainly. One 
night when THki Kauge eume to the lent and said 
that Indians were stealing the horses* thirkmiiii 
seized las rifle and rushed out* erect as n target, 
instead of following the mure cautious tactic* tumid 
with men of the! prairies* He did so, imt tjceuum* 
Ini was ignorant of the risk* lint* having n courage 
utterly indifferent in danger* tie followed his first 
and strongest impulse. Idleness and tuinfmemrut 
ware therefore the hardest exj>erse*tre life could im- 
\xm. Every fibre of the man recoiled from Hindi 
an existence* and lit.! abominated Ut«» spirit uf resig¬ 
nation. fie tolls of tins trial in llitsum wonts to n 
friend, written In 184U: 
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u From a complete and ample experience of both, I can 
ar witness that no amount <»f physical pain is so into!- 
ihle us the position of being stranded, and doomed to 
* rotting for your aft or your, However, I have not yet 
andoued any plan which I over formed, and I have no 
lention of abandoning any.** 

Tlit' tensum of the «f min put upon him ia well told 
V annuli Morton when confined in an A Hainan 
mgeon, p, *J0«H: 

M It in hut a weak punishment to which Milton dooms 
i ruined angel, Action, enterprise, achievement, - a 
tl like t hut in heaven to the cel la of Khrenherg. He 
mid have chained him to a rock, and left him alone to 
» torture of his own thought*; the unutterahle ngunieH 
a mind preying on itself for want of other sustenance, 
turn! mured in this dungeon, the soul gasps fur it m 
% lungs for air. Action, action, act ion! - all m all 1 
but is life without it ? A marsh, a tfuagmire, a rotten, 
gnaut pool. It b its irnii reward. The idume b all; 

» prize nothing.*' 

id how jmrmmat urn Inn refinetumtt on tins proRpeot 
no imcajm from hut mUtfortUfuw : 

1 Yet it b something that l can still find heart to face 
1 doom; that there lire stilt moments when I dare to 
et this deal lid ml if e r this slowumnsuming horror, face 
face, and look into all its hideous ness without shrink* 
p To creep on to my end through years of slow decay, 
nd and soul famishing in solitude, sapped and worn, 
m and fretted away, hy the droppings of lonely 
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of Ids life, when he had Iren reduced to hahitH of 
quietude, find it difficult to realize the full force of 
Ids ardor. The quiet, reserved manner, the firm 
stand on common sense, the conservative prudence in 
all things, the serene self command in daily life might 
well deceive even a clone oljserver. 11 in repression 
of native impetuosity was the more remarkable since 
tins trait was reinforced by great nervous irritability, 
and this again increased by continued insomnia. 
After ill health hud denied him freedom in exercise, 
Ids excess of vital forre could find vent only in out¬ 
bursts of strong language. Mr, Frotldnghum Haiti of 
him: 

u Again mat again ho had to restrain fho impulse to 
say vehement things or to do violent deeds without the 
leant proving i*m* hut he maintained so absolutely his 
moral self-control that none hut the closest observer would 
notice liny deviation from the most perfect calm ami 
futremfy, 1 * 

Nervousness was never allowed to pass into external 
agitation, or the irritability stum in so many high- 
strung and able men. Pnrkman spaml himself and 
others such waste of vitality and of peace. Fortitude 
guided by common sense certainly proved Ids salva¬ 
tion, in enabling him to plan Ids Itilmrs, hunbind Ids 
forces, regnliite his habits of living, and make possi¬ 
ble the execution of Ids work. Few men have been 
so severely tested and have shown these virtues raised 
to so high n power. His fortitude seems to have Iren 
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equal to any emergeney. Perhaps it rereived early 
stimulus from the many examples of eudurauee lie 
met in the study id his historical jiersonagrs, the 
Indian singing his death-song throughout mortal 
tortures* the missionary meeting martyrdom with 
enthusiasm, the ©itdtirattre of the heroic Jogitetq La 
Salle* and many others. 

Parkmuub philosophy of life should Im included in 
this account of lib ltame qualities and their relation to 
his ex|rrieiiee. The fivemge man emi live from 
day to day, hliiutly ulwdicnt to his instincts or am¬ 
bitions, long Iwdore lie sees his ideal and grasps it, 
lie Lh the eoinmon sailor, feeling no responsibility 1 k*« 
yonii the hour of lib watch, Hut ti man of Park- 
nnuib self-coztmmuduig nut tire must have u j«»rf of 
destination and a compass for directing hb course. 
Referring to lib lalsira m related to hb health, he 
said: Lncler the most favorable conditions* it wm 

a slow and doubtful navigation, lieset math reefs 
unci breakers* demanding n constant lookout and u 
constant throwing of the tend*” These words nre 
morn or lens applicable to the dangers lie was likely 
to meet in hb mental and moral growth. What tumid 
a nmn do, destined to Simla n voyage under mieh 
clouds and storms, without u lamkoniiig ideal uliove 
the mints! 

And what was Piirktimtib philosophy of life? Wo 
ask tla© question with eagerness, lint we euninst 
hop© to gut complete satisfaction in the matter. Ilia 
habitual reserve kept him from talking on it subject 
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so intimate; and the only written statement of his 
philosophy is this passage from his diary of 1846, 
written at St. Louis, just before starting on the 
Oregon Trail journey. “ The true philosophy of life 
is to seize with a ready and strong hand all the 
good in it, and to bear its inevitable evils as calmly 
and carelessly as may be.” This creed, in its general 
lightness of tone, is not quite in accord with his life 
and character taken as a whole; but it was probably 
true to his hopes and aims in the full vigor and 
freedom of youth. We cannot help observing, how¬ 
ever, that it points somewhat away from his self- 
sacrificing devotion to duty, and sounds a false note 
regard to his earnestness. He took life too 
seriously, albeit calmly, to allow of any carelessness, 
even at that age. Yet the profession is interesting 
as furnishing us with his moral starting-point in 
youth. 

The whole aspect of life changed a few years later, 
when disease had fastened upon him, bringing so 
much pain and such discouraging obstacles to the 
attainment of his ambition. But there is no evidence 
that he added anything to his earliest creed except- 
ing a greater emphasis of endurance. He sat down 
in his study to his trials and labors with a clenched 
fist and a set jaw, and took as his motto “ Grin and 
bear it.” This motto expressed fully the grimness of 
his experience and the resistant force of his manhood. 
Thenceforth it remained his essential philosophy of 
life, though in later years it was refined by the devel- 
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opmcnt of ii gentler spirit. The tomf glimpse wo 
have of liiM in wan! folding* wa* given me In a friend 
who reiitettilrreit n emt\rmith»ti with him mi fdttp* 

hoard w Into er< wising tin 1 Atlantic in 1 Rtrkimtit 

tliffi expreHaed a perfect emn hitmt that happincKM U 
not to lie exfiertetl in tluH wot hi. NMilling was said 

of (In* litwtiffer. Tin 1 hint evidence nf hi* plain* 

Sophie standpoint in furnished In it return U made nulv 
ayear or two ttcforo hi?* death* Heading the Thoughts 
of M. Aurelius Antoninus, In* said: "That** aUmf, 
as good a philosophy of Iift'* m ) *m ran got." This 
passing remark wits taken it* mi tiimsiul cmilidcnco 
by the daughter to whom hr fijmlon and from him 
it indeed meant volumes* M r, Krnthiftglmm Haiti: 
M Tim Stoics never had it nobler diseiplr than Franck 
IhirkmanT This m very true in many ways, sH nut 
in alt Parknmtt must have had little int**r<*?*t in the 
theories and iiliitmiiJtitifi on whirh the St-des estah 
lished their physical, theological, mot ethical princi¬ 
ples, though lit* found himself nf home in (hi* solid 
elements of their putvly practical morality* He was 
closest to {lion in ltt% love of tin nr font* eorditMl % $r ^ 
tues, — u w inborn* nr the knowledge of gnu* I aunt mil; 
justice, or the giving to every man hn Am*; forti 
tmte, or tin* motoring of t.ii**r and j am ; and temper* 
anots which in moderation in at! thing**.” Hr cages ly 
accepted their largo crtneepf hm that the rial of man 
18 to live in conformity with itat nr#% hut w m utterly 
opjwmotl In Homo of their chief aims. An 4 tirrame 
hi agrtml that wo should conform to nature, lo* prole 
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ably denied that we should be indifferent to pleasure 
and pain, and despised any man for being or trying to 
be devoid of passion. To him feeling was the central 
force in character. Instead, then, of accepting the 
passive theory that all things in life are governed by 
unavoidable necessity, he believed in free will and 
the power of men to shape events. By all his chief- 
est virtues he was more Spartan than Stoic. 

Parkman apparently derived little or no support 
from religion in his struggle for self-mastery. None 
of his writings contain any expression of religious 
aspirations or reflections; he was a stranger to relig¬ 
ious emotion, so far as we can judge; and he never 
ceased to be more or less in antagonism towards the 
clergy in general, towards all theological organiza¬ 
tions, towards the spiritual elements of life and char¬ 
acter, even taken independently of any religious 
method of culture. Mr. Frothingham says: 

“Parkman belonged rather to the ethical than to the 
spiritual order of men, —those who are so admirably 
described by Rev. James Martineau in his discourse on 
the ( Christian Doctrine of Merit.’ i Till somebody has 
a conscience, nobody can feel a law. Accordingly, we 
everywhere meet with a higher order of men, who not 
only comprehend the wishes, but respect the rights of 
others; who are ruled, not by expectation without, but 
by the sense of obligation within; who do, not the agree¬ 
able, but the just; and even amid the storm of public 
rage, can stand fast with rooted foot and airy brow, like 
the granite mountain in the sea. Noble, however, as 
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written in September, 1887, on the reception of a 
book entitled 66 The Safe Side 

“The opinion that Christ was not a person of super¬ 
human origin has been embraced of late years by many 
thoughtful men and has been discussed in many places, 
sometimes by writers with knowledge and reflection, and 
sometimes by those indifferently provided with either. 
It seems to me that the world has outgrown the dogmatic 
part of Christianity which has certainly been the source 
of misery enough in the past — especially the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation which is the main source of 
persecution. 

“But when one compares Christianity on its ethical 
side with all other religious systems, with the partial 
exception of Buddhism, one cannot but feel that whether 
we believe in its supernatural origin or not, it is to be 
accepted with a reverent gratitude as a vast boon to 
mankind.” 

It is evident that his interest in religion was limited 
chiefly to its ethics. He very rarely refers to religion 
in his books, even in the history of Canada, which 
turns so largely on this element. We find no more 
than a bare reference to it now and then, — as “ the 
great principles of Christian truth,” 1 or “that prin¬ 
ciple of self-abnegation which is the life of true reli¬ 
gion, and which is vital, no less, to the highest forms 
of heroism.” 2 Here we catch the personal note, the 
reflection of his ideal and his experience. 

Despite his agnosticism, however, and although 

1 The Jesuits, p. 140. 3 Ibid., p. 109. 
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To the student of his life the most interesting 
writing left by the historian is a fragment of an 
autobiographic letter written in 1868 to his friend 
the late Dr. George E. Ellis. Parkman was going 
abroad for medical advice and historical research. 
His health was such that he feared he might not be 
spared to complete his series of works. He then 
wrote this paper, sealed it up, and inscribed it “Not 
to be used during my life.” The following note 
inclosed with it explains some of the motives from 
which the paper sprang: 

50 Chestnut St., 28 Nov. 1868. 

My dear Friend, — Running my eye over this paper, 
I am more than ever struck with its egoism, which makes 
it totally unfit for any eye but that of one in close per¬ 
sonal relations with me. 

It resulted from a desire — natural, perhaps, hut which 
may just as well he suppressed — to make known the 
extreme difficulties which have reduced to very small 
proportions what might otherwise have been a good meas¬ 
ure of achievement. Having once begun it, I went on 
with it, though convinced that it was wholly unsuited to 
see the light. 

Physiologically considered, the case is rather curious. 
My plan of life from the first was such as would have 
secured great bodily vigor in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, and was only defeated in its aim by an inborn 
irritability of constitution which required gentler treat¬ 
ment than I gave it. If I had my life to live over again, 
I would follow exactly the same course again, only with 
less vehemence. Yery cordially, 

P. Parkman. 
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in 1886 of the same character; this one he wished 
to be given, after his death, to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. With his remarkable memory it 
is hardly possible that he could have forgotten the 
existence of the first one. Perhaps he regarded its 
preservation in any private hands as less certain than 
in the archives of this Society. These papers seem to 
me to have had still another source in a motive very 
natural to a man of his pride and integrity. He de¬ 
sired, in case of not being spared to finish his task, to 
make sure of his clearance from the slightest suspi¬ 
cion of having done less than his utmost. At all 
events, we may be thankful for so full a note of 
his personality and inner experiences. Still another 
word may preface it. His most insidious enemy was 
brain trouble. His physician in Paris, the most 
noted specialist of his day, had said that he might 
go insane, and that his cure was extremely doubt¬ 
ful. The wisdom of making known this diagnosis 
to the patient has been questioned; but it was per¬ 
haps the only course, in view of the precautions that 
had to be an important element of his daily life. 
In his autobiography he speaks of these medical 
opinions and his danger in the jocose way frequent 
with him in mentioning even his worst condition. 
But the matter inevitably weighed at times upon his 
mind. He occasionally expressed wonder at not 
going insane with so much nervous exhaustion from 
insomnia; and he asked one or two intimate literary 
friends to watch for signs of mental disorder in his 
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which in flirt tmrvrtl Itllkt other than injuring 

him hy # |*m»mniiig him with itnxintH gtiton, 

iiipI *nv*uu«»tmUy *r<»rehiitg him with numo ill-Hiarjml 

ttxgth wtoti,* f 

u The age nf fifteen or sixteen prelum! n revolt* tirm. 
At that iii.iiiumfiiiin peri ml of life returtn ami mumbles* 
were forever iiin'ar4o*l k ami an activity mum-what exctw* 
give look the place of voluntary rontlnement. A imw 
juunthm gei/,*4 him* whirls hut half grutithni, tit ill 
itii Corn*, Ho hm-auir lUimmiiiml of the W'unb*, 
which m»h*u gaiimf full control over the literary 

t*> which ho wmi abet litI*iirfn*L After the usual 
boyish phu^n of iiiiiliif i*»m aelbigimramm, lit* imiolvetl 
t*i mntliip 1 1 $-» homage to the Muse of History* m theing 
le#»« tipi than fmr \m%\ war* l #4i^tto mpute IxU tlev* Uiou 
with II IlloitifuiilC rebuff* At the ago of eighteen the 
plan wliirh hr i« at ill attempting to execute %vm t In it# 
motif ca*enti&i feature*, foniiPii. Hi * him, wan rle.ar 
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ti blanket . 1 Another added tmi a little to the 

growing nil. It wiih ifit| sensible that muditions of the 
nervous system abnormal um Itb had been from Infancy, 
should In without their effects on the mind, and some 

of these worn i*f a nature highly to exasperate him. iln- 
consriouit of their eliametor and origin, and ignorant 
that with tin' ' and tmiitirtiml henlth they would Imvn 
disappeared* he had n»» other thought than that of crush¬ 
ing thmn by f irro, and accordingly applied himself to 
the work, llioiro result »4 n stale of mental tension, 
habitual for several years, nmi nhiiinhiiitly mi.Hrhtevmin 
in itil efforts. With 11 mind merstrained and a body 
overtasked* ho iviws burning his caudle at hoth ends* 

** I tut if a systematic and steady course *»f physical 
activity van idmw no better result, have n*if the advan¬ 
tages of such ii course broti tivurnifed? In htdmlf of man* 
h**«*d tmd common sense* hr would protest agaitmi such a 
ConcluMiMii; and if ntiy pale student, glued to his desk 
here, neck mi apology for » way of life whone natural fruit 
in that pallid mid emasmtlate ichtdiirsliip of which New 
England Ion* find too many o%iiiii|dc« f it will bn fur bolter 
that this sketch had tint been written. For tin* ifttcliitil 

* fteferrhitf t«* ililt gwritid. lie wrote In hi* setatml letter to Mr, 

Itrlflifiirf 1 " I #|*Hit all tny mtftistir? fiteitfbtft III the wood* or hi 
tkittudit, at (lie Mine tliin? reading »tteh hooks a* I thought miffed* 
In a general way, to help hip toward* my iitijern t gmrstnol the** 

IiirtilifiitlMiw with s fiertilrloiw intensity, keeping fifty j*kf» and 

purpose* to my«»df while mining my cuiMpsnhm* a* an 

outspoken fellow/* And of a little later period, when in the Law 
BcIiim*!, Ins write* , ” Here, while following the |tri?»rril*e 4 erntma 

ftt a *| ii let I entered In r#nieit on two other enurne*, one of 

general history, the other of Indian history and ethnology, and at 

the **tnti time studied diligently the models of KngiUh style, which 
vuriutts pursuit* mwm far frtnii excluding the plessuro* of godoty “ 
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enjoyment, in which he found not only a pleasure, but in 
some sense a repose. The stimulus rapidly increased. 
Despite of judgment and of will, his mind turned con¬ 
stantly towards remote objects of pursuit, and strained 
vehemently to attain them. The condition was that of a 
rider whose horse runs headlong, the bit between his teeth, 
or of a locomotive, built of indifferent material, under a 
head of steam too great for its strength, hissing at a score 
of crevices, yet rushing on with accelerating speed to the 
inevitable smash. 

“ A specific sign of the mischief so n appeared in a weak¬ 
ness of sight, increasing with am ominous rapidity. 
Doubtless to study with the eyes of another is practicable, 
yet the expedient is not an eligible one, and the writer 
bethought him of an alternative. It was essential to his 
plans to give an inside view of Indian life. This then was 
the time at once to accomplish the object and rest his fail¬ 
ing vision. Accordingly he went to the Rocky Mountains, 
but he had reckoned without his host. A complication of 
severe disorders here seized him, and at one time narrowly 
missed bringing both him and his schemes to an abrupt 
termination, but, yielding to a system of starvation, at 
length assumed an intermittent and much less threatening 
form. A concurrence of circumstances left him but one 
means of accomplishing his purpose. This was to follow 
a large band of Ogillallah Indians, known to have crossed 
the Black Hill range a short time before. Reeling in the 
saddle with weakness and pain, he set forth, attended by 
a Canadian hunter. With much difficulty the trail was 
found, the Black Hills crossed, the reluctance of his fol¬ 
lower overcome, and the Indians discovered on the fifth 
day encamped near the Medicine Bow range of the Rocky 
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Mountains. On a journey of a hundred miles, over a 
country in parts of the roughest, he had gained rather 
than lost strength, while his horse was knocked up and his 
companion disconsolate with a painful cough. Joining the 
Indians, he followed their wanderings for several weeks. 
To have worn the airs of an invalid would certainly have 
been an indiscretion, since in that case a horse, a rifle, a 
pair of pistols, and a red shift might have offered tempta¬ 
tions too strong for aboriginal virtue. Yet to hunt 
buffalo on horseback, over a broken country, when, with¬ 
out the tonic of the chase, he could scarcely sit upright in 
the saddle, was not strictly necessary for maintaining the 
requisite prestige. The sport, however, was good, and the 
faith undoubting that, to tame the devil, it is best to take 
him by the horns. 

“ As to the advantages of this method of dealing with 
that subtle personage, some question may have arisen in 
his mind, when, returning after a few months to the set¬ 
tlements, he found himself in a condition but ill adapted 
to support his theory. To the maladies of the prairie 
succeeded a suite of exhausting disorders, so reducing him 
that circulation at the extremities ceased, the light of the 
sun became insupportable, and a wild whirl possessed his 
brain, joined to a universal turmoil of the nervous system 
which put his philosophy to the sharpest test it had 
hitherto known. All collapsed, in short, but the tena¬ 
cious strength of muscles hardened by long activity. 
This condition was progressive, and did not reach its 
height — or, to speak more fitly, its depth — until some 
eighteen months after his return. The prospect before 
him was by no means attractive, contrasting somewhat 
pointedly with his boyish fancy of a life of action and a 
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death in battle. Indeed, the change from intense activity 
to flat stagnation, attended with an utter demolition of 
air-castles, may claim a place, not of the meanest, in that 
legion of mental tortures which make the torments of the 
Inferno seem endurable. The desire was intense to return 
to the prairie and try a hair of the dog that bit him; but 
this kill-or-cure expedient was debarred by the certainty 
that a few days’ exposure to the open sunlight would 
have destroyed his sight. 

“ In the spring of 1848, the condition indicated being 
then at its worst, the writer resolved to attempt the com¬ 
position of the i History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ 
of which the material had been for some time collected and 
the ground prepared. The difficulty was so near to the 
impossible that the line of distinction often disappeared, 
while medical prescience condemned the plan as a short 
road to dire calamities. His motive, however, was in 
part a sanitary one, growing out of a conviction that 
nothing could be more deadly to his bodily and mental 
health than the entire absence of a purpose and an object. 
The difficulties were threefold: an extreme weakness of 
sight, disabling him even from writing his name except 
with eyes closed: a condition of the brain prohibiting 
fixed attention except at occasional and brief intervals; 
and an exhaustion and total derangement of the ner¬ 
vous system, producing of necessity a mood of mind 
most unfavorable to effort. To be made with impu¬ 
nity, the attempt must be made with the most watchful 
caution. 

“He caused a wooden frame to be constructed of the 
size and shape of a sheet of letter paper. Stout wires 
were fixed horizontally across it, half an inch apart, and 
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tedious than at the outset, and the history was complete 
in about two years and a half. 

“He then entered upon the subject of c France in the 
Hew World/ — a work, or series of works, involving 
minute and extended investigation. The difficulties 
which met him at the outset were incalculable. Wholly 
unable to use his eyes, he had before him the task, irk¬ 
some at best where there is no natural inclination for 
it, of tracing out, collecting, indexing, arranging, and 
digesting a great mass of incongruous material scattered 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Those pursuing historical 
studies under the disadvantages of impaired sight have 
not hitherto attempted in person this kind of work dur¬ 
ing the period of their disability, but have deputed it 
to skilled and trusty assistants, — a most wise course in 
cases where it is practicable. The writer, however, partly 
from the nature of his subject and Ms plan, though in 
special instances receiving very valuable aid, was forced 
in the main to rely on his own research. The language 
was chiefly French, and the reader was a girl from the 
public schools, ignorant of any tongue but her own. The 
effect, though highly amusing to bystanders, was far 
from being so to the person endeavoring to follow the 
meaning of this singular jargon. Catalogues, indexes, 
tables of contents in abundance were, however, read, 
and correspondence opened with those who could lend 
aid or information. Good progress had been made in 
the preliminary surveys, and many books examined and 
digested on a systematic plan for future reference, when 
a disaster befell the writer which set his calculations at 
naught. 

“ This was an effusion of water on the left knee, in the 
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able. Excitement or alarm would probably have proved 
wholly ruinous. 

u These were the extreme conditions of the disorder 
which has reached two crises, — one at the end of 1853, 
the other in 1858. In the latter case it was about four 
years before the power of mental application was in the 
smallest degree restored, nor, since the first year of the 
confinement has there been any waking hour when he has 
not been in some degree conscious of the presence of the 
malady. Influences tending to depress the mind have at 
all times proved far less injurious than those tending to 
excite, or even pleasurably exhilarate, and a lively con¬ 
versation has often been a cause of serious mischief. A 
cautious vigilance has been necessary from the first, and 
this cerebral devil has perhaps had his uses as a teacher 
of philosophy. 

“ Meanwhile the Faculty of Medicine were not idle, dis¬ 
playing that exuberance of resource for which that remark¬ 
able profession is justly famed. The wisest, indeed, did 
nothing, commending his patient to time and faith; but 
the activity of his brethren made full amends for this 
masterly inaction. One was for tonics, another for a diet 
of milk, one counselled galvanism, another hydropathy; 
one scarred him behind the neck with nitric acid, another 
drew red-hot irons along his spine with a view of enliven¬ 
ing that organ. Opinion was divergent as practice. One 
assured him of recovery in six years; another thought 
that he would never recover. Another, with grave cir¬ 
cumlocution, lest the patient should take fright, informed 
him that he was the victim of an organic disease of the 
brain, which must needs despatch him to another world 
within a twelvemonth; and he stood amazed at the smile 
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CHAPTER XIH 


Paekmant’s spiritual growth is naturally the most 
interesting element of his biography, but it is also 
the most obscure. In attempting to follow it we 
can see some of his dangers, arising from the defects 
of his qualities and the demands of his labor and 
experience; but we cannot so easily follow the 
aspirations of his reserved nature, or the efforts and 
influences by which he brought his character to its 
mellow maturity. 

His promontory of a chin and his expression of 
firmness might well cause some apprehensions as to 
spiritual qualities. He appears to have recognized a 
danger in his own strength and firmness, as tending 
to a certain degree of hardness. It is easy to believe 
that this masterful spirit in early and middle life was 
not free from egotism, — a defect which met with 
little, if any, opposition from the devoted women 
about him. For his very egotism was always consid¬ 
erate, and, in spite of invalidism, free from the pursuit 
of personal comforts; singularly enough, it was a 
means of attaining the aims of the self-sacrificing 
scholar. 

One of the strongest opponents of his growth was 
an* innate conservatism. In many ways, despite his 
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volcanic warmth, and energy, lie was unchangeable as 
the hills. Independence and reserve often joined 
hands in him. He said of Montcalm: “ A courage so 
nobly sustained lifts him above pity; 55 and he himself 
asked no pity. His engagement and marriage sur¬ 
prised many of his friends — as an admission of sen¬ 
timent as a rival to ambition. He never gave himself 
out, intimately, to any one, though receiving confi¬ 
dences with genuine interest. Thus human sympathy 
does not seem, at a casual glance, to have been an 
important source of his spiritual riches. A charac¬ 
teristic incident may be given as an evidence of his 
extreme reserve in regard to private matters. When 
he and his devoted sister Eliza discussed the dedica¬ 
tion of one of his volumes to her, they both concluded 
that they did not wish to make such a revelation of 
their affection to the public. As far as we can judge, 
his worth and charm attracted more affection than he 
expressed in return,—so self-sustaining a nature 
could not feel the dependent kind of affection. He 
never regarded death or any other event as a dispen¬ 
sation of Providence, or attached to it any degree of 
mysticism or fatality. When his son died, and some 
one said: “He was too good to live,” Parkman cor¬ 
rected at once any such misinterpretation of life, by 
saying that such an idea is true of no one; that the 
world needs the best, and the best can always find a 
place in it. Again, at the death of his wife when a 
sympathetic friend assumed that life had no longer 
any interest for him, he promptly dispelled any such 
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frwmU, \%h«* OMUHtdomt ilm intmr Uh% foil tltui 
ulthough h«? tivrd l$4|i|4iir with hin family ho wiw§ not 
of thorn in tfi« iiiiiwf iiitiiiiiiiif mm^rn; find that for n 
liiuo ho did not n)*}Mvoi;itf? fully mid rwtjintimvi'ly thidr 
Hyin)iathy and devotion. 

Hi# iiiitlfior diod in { hTI ; Turkman wroto of 
tin? oviuii in tSiorto tiniio*; “!aw*i wmM my uiothor*H 
long it in 1 jminfti! dtmm wm mistily and j^noidutty 

oflflnl, *iii4 it Silo uf ttift? itffpotiiili! fIi#intoi%?»toitiiir#4 t 

and ii41"tlri4iii«ni tmint* to tin tT«fttt mi wiflli/ 1 Wtwm 
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Mil lllf ‘ M 4 * < f • ' 1 ■» 1 * 4 4 , ) i)4l‘ 

|f I »1» i , \ ,> J ! - * 1 / . * ' ) V I„ i t « f .; • ’ 

m i f f Li- Ui % » 11 * ’ * . Imj j ai ' „];* I 

t it i i a'< i *■ ^ | * ♦ '* * t* 

A w»‘i i '<* i » I* 'm.* l I; * .*'> *M inn a ‘ \'\ u In \u\ 

%4mIii 'H hi 1 , I • ' < t» ii, ll nn » I n > n . fin n 

ul»o w< »(’ - 1* j * :»v i r * w * . n, vs 4 m i*» 

!*m m>i* h n,.-!,,,^ *w * - ** •/* I n h Us4 * * K.ls 

Wonlai^an ! 1 n t 14. i i # n Willi 

«11 hi*» U n * owns f * "> > + 1 J * *♦ i,m i * n *» an ** 4 

Hiiav Im n r/! ** n I * < i ' .« 4 I* nnn 

\i i%n \\ HU 4 i Hi | ( v n 4 n . » 1 „ .< i n n.n, n un* 

l**4| * , 4H4 I . * J4 t . \ 1 * *’ f ‘ 1 i hi S 1 - «, |. * 4 ll*H 

III* U ll if 44 * 4 V 1 f. Um i 4 4 *\ li ? * 4 fh ' nin* 

to}*n% 1|4 Si 'i*r v ni / (* ^ . f i I 4 t_r *\ | 1^44 

hit linll 4* In’ n* <4 ,i | ! * ,4 4 • . *• * 4 n-*n Us 14 I i.pIm 

V^antl Mm*i *n ivr - t !» ,« ( m r \.“ i, '* I 4 n>I mr a 

Wuflfilfl lif i f *i ¥ * 4, ’ ns, i% In (ill to 

trrl* Jt '4 mH to f* * J »» V 4P n "* < t 4> I j*’ . i .J 1* - lo fo*l 

ivhth» 4ii*t J laTt 4i‘a 1,/ i ns, nn: 4; on it isM| t J 

will #4pm ii to i»h t*n#, 

Ilr!i|»Irn tin no »junMn* * 4* # ' *1 4 f*4l * ♦ 

*m*t lu.’M la f >n I>‘ 4 lnatvi lull 

tif frtiinaiip iitnl m th-inA ivtH- u, ll» 4*4 not 

v»m' Utt llil* Hrfiinil tripif'in n .; hr *\* ^*4**4 flip 

in»nt{ilo%itir?*t uf tin* 4t riilliinnl nn4 i» !ii ( « * t" n l r * 
Wtiilt In* itn^fitrit of li**t llaj *1414 41 III 

t*i ililMirnf#^ }ti|| |ia*ir4fi 44 dlnl nliilHw** 

tlll l tit* If 14 io*PHfV*f ffiti’Ml i ||||ii % flMln l$W 

Irriifinluj^ with i* iiti4 mi*o »f |,o* } 4 4i4r%i tti.iSii 
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WilS t!w Hill i tv:.lf i* *11 *>f HHi'h ijjte-fVilUm* hv Ilf 

laH fiwAidiwo III* ill tHlU *il! ftii*in{ Wuftmti hy IfUlty 
ijiiiiliti*'N, lus gallant and rlii vahmus u*tuj»«r* his 
frankings and h»\o *4 Inn, and his loyally. As a 

frii'int hr Imfoiwd willi nijf.iltty and iftttrk j.rr<vj*« 
tions* tnrr rv-nnmiu* a Moadtuu* ildhmmm Ity his 
wist* itfitl fwwitwil »*»»MU f *rh < hto of tho iimrktwl tVdl- 
tuwi of h;» 111 !-"! litr ii 4 * Ho !mhn» ,v *t ill thr 

tionato ttwo 1 n n y of !;nr Jlo rtwj«*»l this 

tvuatd m - mm r .i .• i * % f n it *m ?>!runmin \\ ho know 

him oiiU th- myh In * \v •**»i u », 

Pal In a hi a n 1 tmn.idmhH toiiiijoito in fhn wnwHatitT 

of flm tt* mmn sn !i; 1 mii ii d am *\\i mivltn Hjj lift’ 
was In tn» m* mi * mh4A m dtaduw, fur during tin* 

lift) \r it * of Ii,ii .* o? h hu tl 4 * H* %rr U .ill tho 

In Iji that sih * fjufi i mid town Sutito oiw of tlw 

hiitiih * h* *\au 41*1 4 * ’v at h vrl n * mad ur \\ iitf* t*«r 

him, iiuit hu uH lnw» 4 to a lom.u Lahlo d< i f jrr from 

otilituii fmu.h i'4!-'s, Th"*.o h ho thus lodyrd hint 
Itm trd and r%i * |4nmal farl, i»f*4h^rurt% 

iitui ilnutpai to tittml lti«f nsvumslatltms. For his 
iii*mls wrrr «o iriij*^r»it.i% ; p and It is rntidiliott was so 
iltirliliitiiiii that oftSi turinliors of his hoU*i*hold % idoso 
ill Ini li * I and «'hwit at Jiia'ift, noth! givp hint tho Itrvm 
sary Indjn And whilo hr ms|*ir**d an ttffnrdot! that 
liiado ♦Hirdi drvoli««xt in* mwnlirtn ho was inwr grtior* 
litis ill indiiiftii InS|fiti|f liiii. iii4i4»tr4fir#H to fliritl. din 1 
hidjiftll frioinliilii|i ihal Miss thirkmati U*«towod on 
Iw*r tir«iln*r m in»i r*fl«*ii to mah-hod in tiforary his* 
l*try» and his mivn-m %vm% iln«* in »i lurijo mvimtn* to 
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»MT*4|ft hA*Wf*' t nipt llift *! klPil) oll^ Iiti**'pfs* 11 

IkfJaitiiit ti im *% Itffla ulnar mrilmiii !ipi^i$t» t4 mi 

wrl % %% #*i! tillill tfMm\ imlti injtfaf^ fit p i til * i^i ilflit 
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liiiliil, i hi tv iii Itfft hml v%if **r iwm «ti4 tir nll«*w 

}iinwi*lf In gfmr ft4I»Inn j*!ii tv<** 

tilfillifliililliilll in flu* nf thm l^'-r^iiiiiifi Iw* fir?* 
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viiiih nii‘t f4r*^}4ri.'n. i In horsi'liut'k, y, In 1 \\m 

ji tliuthimf iitul martial tk*un\ llo Irnil dark lmh\ ;nt«l 

ii *‘ k *l**r tjuiir fiavi^n to tin? tnulitituiiil 

jtjitlur i*f lU*' i 4 n 4 i , iit* lib h»';ui iitnl ftnittuvn witd 
Homnwhut angular, with n chin of suottl c&tvjuiomtl 

jifffitittipttrp an* l -fitrtnigtli. Hi* jjrny* 

t*yn«i w«*rt% in y ttiif!i» of 41 * 01 ! mm\ Imt in lutw yv&m 
th**v *avm» 4 'oaaUcr of rhrouit* ilitlaiimiatioii 

of tin* lid o I Ip !ii»l firm, 40*ubu/.mi Itantii with 
fi.jinio tijn. H ^ thin fin\ aht<n*» smooth* 

*hat» % n> 4^10 \ uH w«*n* a ‘to>\ >\ thoughtful c*{*tvssiiui„ 
hilt fr ink an4 ftbmth ; Mvm^ih anti ahutiu-v* mm 

liilimt m i!1 4 kmnhtr- *» t«» i*b»* it i|n?ili**tion. ifi'4 

Sin tilth, tho'i *!i o \ | *1 t* * in o pfootly of *utlc\ ihlc linn 

w;ia \m\ tu*4uU\ II* 'timl*' «*r4 uftvu r**> 
111 iiio*4 1*4 il% r \yu' 4 4 \mo m; it fruhu4»‘4 inr itiwa \h 
of tlii'Ho t not’i o! ** flu h»*1on* nilfil* tip’ lllillil 

!iaiit(inS ttift* c >n*» , iou , u** , '»a *4 j»tiirr/ 91 f ktthtttaiib 

Htnilo m jar-pant a full r«anifs**u*inpps of fan alsrngth 

iiint Melon a;t Isfo; an 4 t! oftm fm*l a very dear 

whirrm to you hy the jirfirtiat 1114 look ho #*rni for 

it iiioiirnl info y*mr inr>o Or, at otlrr fifing it 

tihowml 411 tmfanf of ntooipv 4 turn through fur 

mitm* of ilioii^li!; it mifUtiml lotir fanny with 4 
vtm*m i»f gpiiial ouiii|?»tmNio}*ijt on mmu' Ufikftmvn 

ijitipit, Un htn^fitof wa# Iat41y 4 u4i!4i% though it 

witu hmtrli ; t'Jnrlt) by itiakiwg anh\H 

Ittlll jmMtt*'4 or Ir{?|"r^»n| **oumb„ IIin lijmityflg 
mm l*ti% 4!i4 hni ytimnwinibm **!r«r. 
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\s .u * 4 lfMftt4il nil if i 1 4 ,-hh i 4 # * In* n*l, Hi 4 

In 14 \n f Ufl \u 5 In *i latuM N n v,$* tLfs fn* lutn 

J ,rn’'h 4U Wn fl f - nil 1 ; «-4«4 l ’4 «a4'{*4’ i 1 JIT rlf| 
ll< j»l*t»*«**l flf ft;|,*p' 4 fc 44 L* fc ’ »t'« If 4 * .ll*H 

t<M if 1*1#*'%»* J f lit *n»t Hf ,n-ii :h #4 * Iff* !> !% 

I 4 itlm.oA iMiiin a-u« 4i ( n 4 iuL*i t.mtff 

itf|t| limb. In niiifri J 4 # jn*’lfin4 f,« f**, m Jt« ^Mi* 

Willi tmi HiMkt, lit 4*1 I ff'nitfjf SS>m! ; $n **jatn *4 

It H lull* nf luilllii^ }f U r I # i fnnrit u *S AA* * ui llf 




srii;iit 'al taimvni am 

nmum. Tim -itvrt, in till*- riiitrr »»f Bmtun and 

Vrr\ U* 4 t* t h r I ’^muinii, in y r! a tjuir!, Hin-l?Ittf*i| ijU;if- 

||* 1 \ 41 U-M fi'M *4 v t !i t i»'» * 4 hd nl»l ftinliiliii 4 }|f»ttJ’i§*rt. 

Thr IT: km *n h T *i i s\ Tad** It*»Un* k nf ^tjlwliltni 
uiTts '.Bujm i n; nrdwd with and full of 

flu’ 1 ^ 4 '^ and •?i dr-nird fr<uu »**«*d hi hi 

ju r j 4fid ft <| ui ? y *mf, lhir;si;» fhr Lml \ * arn of hin 

lih'» h. i llUirlir?! \\ 44 \rll f iMllhlr* iitll|t\ |||| 

iiiMifuf*vl 1“ h/s '‘.fnthi *+n Bn* third l!^«»r hy an id»*vat«*r 

Vfc'hi< a h In" 4 mT 1 - ! ] r la ? V* »4 hB uWU 4 f*fUH, 

Tin a H< t / ?■ KtJ 4 uiMurd la^! J’imhi hat \\ iftdmia 

faring th»» n*4 '!j. \n »»]<»■!* »t*u**' iitth 4 4 <«tt *•«wl lira 

tsial 4 raU * ?L*« >ha«l»u* 'j; 1 «« *»f f hr wall 1 wvto 

tSii»i'**4 with T*,T ihi ' -** >, th<* »t*Vfi ttifh rfi^ravnl 
jiuifmifn *4 |-*i i t:u ( On t!>’ manful nhitwi 

,nu3nr m|” 1141 w '•* 1 m! .limit il'n aii-l mu flu* wall 

iinm a h w lad, m fvb«.‘4 hr had lu *n/M fi<»m tliu 
Find, 'Up 4 umjTrU;* *d In 1 fa Ur-* amt iliti 
j*ra* fBald v m{ f 4 r* imud Ti uwn m thin aftitly : it 

wm nimj 4 y 1 wni*V* 1**<*1 TiTtjs tt'illiHiii any hmt» 
rin'.r* nr Miuauu’tifa! 4 j*j>- 4 s*f nirnt, Hr did tint tfji|tftt¥tf 
»if l*u yin.! ' ' \ un <4 1 * »* »kn «n janafr I«*$u 4 fi«i 

iff f!ir f|Mnh%'» > M n \ r t au 4 I wPMiUfM t 44 U'*ti HMHfrrn «f 
siihumatLs» tlrrihl l«f si^pf ,f i'iih!r l*i y t!u 4 r?if/t f in jiiiltliu 
Uhrarirs, fI » •• tllrriion *«f aliHitf fwntiy* 

tiir fmn 4 i ^4 %*,larh Iw4|ni*4ttu*4 t«i Hur* 

\MI '4 f ; n.MjiiM nf |}ir 4 M W't*t 0 lfri| ffttfll hlH 

ftilhrr. II41 *'h\rf *4 hi^ iihr.iyv wart !a f 4rtit. 

lw’li»U4 14 uuimiH" whu"h far Mtiuvri^lunl in %aluu 

liSS t fa 1 ullirV II S *’ III i* 44|^ \% »lrt .1 t'til* 
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In*!i*>u**1 *■ 4 , 1 , v , i* i 4 * :.i) « i h ? ;n4r t ‘i| 

x%ui\ * i* it ’ J « ' 1 J * 4 ' . \4 ?h f 

ujv 1 :/ f . ;< IhM h ‘ '* 4 v *:* l{i 

tip* “t\i:L #41 i iS « * * I 4 <* ,4 *4 if ||<| 

li?4«'* nn i V ; .% .* ** n ^ i 4 * ! n f< Ul },, 

t|i«,l illpl ill n 4 f ♦ * f * , *4 4 tin? 'A > . ; Vn * at ;i*i{ 

f«i lii 4 r \n*j4. *U u ’ i m •' \ II i <* ?4 n 5 |}| fiij* 

** jnilul 4fl4 141* i, * ‘4.4^ I f * 4 4 ‘ ’* i !V* PM , ! t |»J«| 

fn m 4 f ! m 4 m n 4 1 « ! I * ** 4 \ ’ n 4 m t# ||#» 

4Sl4 Ml liV fVhn t\ 4', 4 : 4. * 4 4 i, * ** h,|4 ii^i 
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i*|4iii4;f hi * 14}*#iti ) - .i j s « 1 nl | i iip*r| 

IllM II 4 U h lj 44 *f ti% i J * 44 I h t 4 >f,U f v Unntlh h* 

ti n s$’»! *i i »,i?i *4 ut # v.t' %%! 4 , h uI m Suui 4 

II* 3I'i|*f »il„f '4 4 ut *4 f 14 m M I * 4 * i. in*i| f nm 4 Im 

TJtn infill* Imi 4 r %» Mj 4,« 4i%! I M’Sm 44 » i* .4 W% K i*i|14«4 

iif Imh mb* ni**4 »4l1r**^4 ‘ 1 Im mn uu i h«* 144 % 

f<*rlt|tu*#* in «Mlil * 4 <4 t« - t? r f# Im f IL 4 4 (^ 44 *!) 

tifftii I it^ 4#« ill 41 4 m Mil 1 '4i4 1 , *)i* l3*al *il 

till* 1«r$» I lining f 411 41 4**i. 
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the chief elements of his domestic intercourse came 
to be humorous romancing. At breakfast, after 
replying briefly to inquiries as to his health, he would 
begin a tale and carry it on throughout the meal, and 
even continue it from day to day. He whiled away 
the time in the same way when driving about the 
country. The chief characteristic of these stories 
was a jocose exaggeration. Any subject would 
serve; now he would reconstruct a character of some 
novel; or would take a name on a sign as the starting 
point, and carry the imaginary owner through various 
experiences more or less impossible. He married off 
his daughters to persons they detested, and then 
teased them with making such unwise selections. 
Frequently he chose subjects more or less theologi¬ 
cal; he invented a minister in Florida who was so ill 
supported by his congregation that he had to eat 
crocodile eggs, which turned him into an amphibi¬ 
ous divine; and a Miss Simpkins, who conducted 
a Sunday School for young demons; as her pupils 
were rather restless, she passed their tails through 
holes in the bench, and tied knots underneath. Or 
he would now and then take up one of the Prophets, 
and give him a character and history hardly in accord 
with Biblical traditions. Another string to his bow 
was humorous verse. During sleepless hours he often 
composed parodies; one was on the “Psalm of Life ” 
— cats being the heroes. At breakfast he would 
often make additions to these compositions, and thus 
enrich and expand a topic to its utmost. Another 
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beautiful site near the city, but especially in affording 
him facilities for rowing — the only exercise he could 
take in periods of lameness in the knee. The grounds 
sloped gently down to the water, and were very in¬ 
viting with the shade of many fine trees and the pro¬ 
ductions of his skill in horticulture. The house was 
an unpretending wooden structure, furnished simply 
and comfortably, and kept open to the air and sun¬ 
light. Social and domestic life in this place was not 
different from that of the winter home; but Parkman 
had here one more means of keeping up cheerfulness : 
the daily row of one hour, which he never omitted 
or shortened. Such frequent turns on a lake only a 
quarter of a mile across would have become insuffer¬ 
ably tedious without some means of mental entertain¬ 
ment. He therefore enlarged the Pond, by the use 
of far-off names such as the Cape of Good Hope and 
Bering’s Sea; peopling each region with the lions 
or the whales appropriate to the surroundings. He 
kept in its depths a terrible ichthyosaurus and a 
fearful sea-serpent. To the very cats along the 
shore — seen or unseen — he gave names, characters, 
and the most astonishing experiences. The family 
of muskrats on the bit of an island were visited daily 
to watch their building and domestic doings. One 
day he found that a muskrat had brought a leaf of 
grass and put it on top of a rock sticking above the 
water, whereupon he named the rock “the shrine.” 
When his sister was with him he would let the boat 
stop beside it for a minute or two, then ask, with a 
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on his friends, even if unable to leave his carriage, 
and enjoy a few minutes of their presence at the 
door. The range of Parkman’s topics of conversa¬ 
tion was rather limited, considering his intellectual 
abilities and his fame. His talk was almost always 
objective; his greatest pleasure seemed to be the 
recounting the experiences of his youth. With an 
excellent memory he recalled these scenes in detail; 
and often embellished them with imaginary incidents, 
rehearsing them with all the vividness of recent 
events. He also talked frequently of nature, telling 
anecdotes of cats and other animals. More rarely he 
condemned in his conclusive manner the political 
and socialistic tendencies of his times, — irritating 
topics which he generally avoided. Now and then 
he enjoyed shocking a prig, or taking down the 
dignity of self-assured superiority. He used to tell 
of a visit he made to a court-room, where one of his 
friends sat on the bench, arrayed in his robes and 
stiffened with official grandeur. Parkman winked at 
him on entering, and enjoyed immensely the pompous 
immobility of his old friend in failing to respond. 
He knew and remembered everything which affected 
or interested those with whom he was intimate; 
knew their children and grandchildren by name 
and by character, and never forgot to inquire after 
them. 

Parkman was more cheerful than humorous, and 
more humorous than witty. Possessing a quick per¬ 
ception of humor, he was yet not a father of epigrams 
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friendship. He was always ready to help a friend to 
a position, provided the applicant seemed fitted for the 
post; otherwise, he would not only refuse such aid, 
but oppose the appointment. Absence never made 
any break in his feeling; he took up an acquaint¬ 
ance again just where it had been left off. When 
too ill for social intercourse, the mere silent presence 
of a friend gave him pleasure. He had a comforting 
charity for those who were unsuccessful, and for all 
weaknesses of humanity, outside of unmanliness and 
meanness. It was not his habit to discuss or criticise 
his friends, unless their characters were especially 
under consideration; at such a time he would state 
frankly his opinions. The needy and suffering, young 
writers wanting counsel or materials from his ample 
stores, — all found him patient and generous. 

In looking back over his life one is struck with his 
prodigious strength of character. He was ready to 
face the universe if nature would play him fair. 
She had played him foul, yet she could not prevent 
his victory. In his patient fortitude under suffering, 
in his persistent industry despite the greatest obsta¬ 
cles, and in his fidelity to his ideals, Parkman was 
certainly one of the most heroic figures in the histoiy 
of letters. 
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the “ Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition against 
the Ohio Indians in 1764/’ published by Robert Carter, 
Cincinnati, 1868. 

1885. “Historic Handbook of the Northern Tour” — 
being narratives drawn from “Pontiac,” 

6 6 Pioneers, ” “ Jesuits, ” “ Erontenac, ’ ’ and 
“Montcalm and Wolfe.” 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICALS 

Some of which are advance chapters of the histories. 

To the “ Knickerbocker Magazine ” (not including “ The 
Oregon Trail ”). 

1845, March. “The Ranger’s Adventure.” By a new 
Contributor. 

1845, April. “The Scalp Hunter.” 

1845, June. “A Fragment of Family History.” By 
the author of “ The Scalp-Hunter.” 
1845, Aug. “The New Hampshire Ranger.” By 
S' Jonathan Carver, Jr., a poem. 

/ 1845, Dec. “Satan and Dr. Carver.” By Captain 

Jonathan Carver, Jr. 

To the “ Christian Examiner ” 

1851, May. “ Indian Antiquities in North America ” (a 

review of books by E. G-. Squier and 
Lewis Morgan). 

1851, July. “Squier’s Serpent Symbol,” etc. A short 
book notice; unsigned. 

1853, January. “French’s Historical Collections of 
Louisiana.” (A short book notice.) 
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To the 66 Atlantic Monthly ” 1 


*The Fleur-de-Lis at Port 
Royal 

# The Fleur-de-Lis in Florida 
# The Spaniard and the Her¬ 
etic 

*The Vengeance of Dominic 
de G-ourgues 

Life and Times of Red 
Jacket (Stone) 

*The Founders of Montreal 
Historical Inquiry concern¬ 
ing Henry Hudson (J. 
M. Read, Jr.) 

History of New France 
(Charlevoix & Shea) 
Madame RiedesePs Letters 
and Journals (Stone) 
Charlevoix’s History of 
New France 

* Jesuits’ Mission of Onon¬ 
daga in 1654 

*Early Canadian Miracles 
and Martyrs 
*A Great Deed of Arms 
*Sir William Phips’s At¬ 
tack on Quebec 
# Wolfe on the Plains of 
Abraham 

# The Battle of Lake George 


Voii. 

Page 

Month 

Year 

12 

30 

July 

1863 

12 

225 

August 

1863 

12 

537 

November 

1863 

14 

530 

November 

1864 

19 

383 

March 

1867 

19 

723 

June 

1867 

19 

764 

June 

1867 

20 

125 

July 

1867 

21 

127 

January 

1868 

29 

499 

April 

1872 

30 

687 

December 

1872 

32 

84 

July 

1873 

32 

691 

December 

1873 

38 

719 

December 

1876 

54 

339 

September 

1884 

54 

444 

October 

1884 


1 The articles marked * were published as advance chapters of 
his histories. 
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Vox. Page Month Year 

The Forests and the Census 55 835 June 1885 

# The Discovery of the Eocky 


Mountains 

^Capture of Louisburg by 
the N. E. Militia 

# Acadia, The Feudal 
Chiefs of 


61 783 June 1888 

(67 314 March 1891 
' 67 514 April 1891 

67 621 May 1891 

71 25 January 1893 

71 201 February 1893 


To the 6i North American Review” 


Vox. 

74 

Page 

147 

James Fenimore Cooper. 

101 

28 

Manners and Customs of Primitive Indian 

103 

1 

Tribes. 

Indian Superstitions. 

107 

370 

Morgan’s Bibliotheca Canadensis. 

*118 

225 

The Ancien Eegime in Canada, 1663-1763. 

120 

34 

The Native Eaces of the Pacific States. 

120 

469 

Higginson’s History of the United States. 

*125 

427 

Cavalier de La Salle. 

127 

1 

The Failure of Universal Suffrage. 

129 

303 

The Woman Question. 

130 

16 

The Woman Question Again. 


To “The Critic ” 

1885, October 31. u Eevocation of the Edict of Nantes.” 

To (( Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture” 

1869 to 1871. Several articles referring to horticulture. 


To “The Nation” 

No. 

243 The Tale of the “Eipe Scholar.” 

585 D4couvertes et ^tablissements des Frai^ais, etc. 
(by Pierre Margry). 
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To “ Harper's Monthly ” 

1864, November. Exploring the Magalloway. 

1890, August. A Convent at Rome. 

PAMPHLETS 

1887. Some Reasons against Woman Suffrage. 

1890. Our Common Schools. 

TRANSLATIONS 

The “Jesuits” and the “Pioneers” were translated 
into French and published in 1874 and 1882 by Didier et 
Cie., Paris. Parkman disapproved of these translations, 
which were garbled. 

Three of his histories were published in G-erman, viz.: 
“The Pioneers,” Auerbach, Stuttgart, 1875. 

“The Old Regime,” Auerbach, Stuttgart, 1876. 

“ The Jesuits,” Abenheim, Berlin, 1878. 

And “ The Failure of Universal Suffrage ” was issued 
by Springer in Berlin, 1879. 
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From “The Knickerbocker,” August, 1845 
“THE NEW HAMPSHIRE RANGER 

“In the Old Trench War, a "body of Rangers were employed on 
scouting expeditions around Lake George, between the hostile mili¬ 
tary posts of Ticonderoga and Eort William Henry. Their most 
celebrated leader, Major Rogers, with a large part of the men, were 
from New Hampshire. The service they were engaged in was of 
the most severe and dangerous kind. In parties varying from two 
or three to a hundred or more, they scoured the woods at all sea¬ 
sons, to seize stragglers, intercept convoys, and encounter the par¬ 
ties of Canadians and Indians that the French were constantly 
sending out to annoy the English ; and whom, unless there was 
a great disparity of force, the Rangers almost always defeated and 
beat back to Canada. 

“ No ordered rank and measured tramp, 

No restless flash of steel; 

Nor the long line of dancing plumes, 

And ringing trumpet-peal! 

The soldiers of the wilderness, 

A rough and hardy hand, 

In woodland garb, with woodland arms, 

We guard this forest land. 

’T is ours to breathe the battle smoke, 

To range the trackless wood, 

To struggle with the howling storm, 

And swim the flashing flood. 

Deep in the gloomy forest, 

Unseen by human eye, 
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We track the foe, we strike the blow, 

And, nameless all, we die. 

The scarlet coat, the waving plume — 

Good for the triumph day 1 
The hunter’s frock, the cap of fur — 

Good for the battle fray 1 
Gay warrior of England, 

Idling the whole day long, 

Drink and laugh and gaily dance, 

And shout the camp-fire song. 

In William Henry’s sheltering walls 
Enjoy thy mirth and cheer, 

We guard the dangerous wilderness — 

No danger can come near. 

Yet do not deem that I complain; 

Soldier, I would not change, 

For thy safe and idle slavery, 

My own free forest range. 

I love the savage war-whoop, 

And the whistling of the ball; 

The woods, the rocks, the boiling streams, 

I love them, one and all. 

And yet their memory is entwined 
With thoughts of sore distress, 

Of famine, grief, and danger, 

And bitter weariness. 

For the ranger’s gun has echoed 
From a thousand pathless mountains; 
And the ranger’s blood has stained with red 
A thousand limpid fountains. 

Some of our band lie wasting 
In the dark noisome dell; 

No friendly ear could their death-cries hear, 
None lived their fate to tell. 

On stern and wild Agiochook 
The whitening bones are spread; 

The fish of crystal Horicon 
Are feeding on our dead. 
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The music of the groaning ice. 

The howling of the wind : 

While high among the snowy trees 
Swirls up the roaring blaze, 

And the bright swarm of dancing sparks 
Far in the darkness plays. 

I lie and watch them wandering, 

And gleaming wide and bright, 

Like fire-flies by the orchard side, 

On some soft summer night. 

But how the blasts sweep moaning 
O’er the solid lake below. 

And scatter in the bright moonbeams 
The glistening flakes of snow 1 
And in the tortured forest 
The pine-trees tough and old 
Crack sharply with a sudden sound, 

As if rent with the biting cold. 

Woe to the wretch who wanders lost 
In the drear wood to-night 1 
Like the sculptor’s chiselled marble 
He ’ll be ere morning light. 

But the fierce heats of August, 

The pale sun’s noontide blaze, 

When each hot mountain slumbers 
Dim in the sultry haze! 

No song of bird, no rustling leaf, 

No stirring of the breezy; 

Nought but the drowsy hum of gnats, 
Beneath the withering trees 1 
With the red sun’s glare, the breathless air, 
And the faint and pale-blue sky, 

With the sleeping flood, and drooping wood, 
The heart sinks languidly. 

On yonder rich and verdant shore, 

Where the swelling forests spread, 
Glistening beneath the fiery rays 
On the shrinking foliage shed, 
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When the fresh woods are ringing 
With the screaming of the jay; 

Where, through the ruddy maple leaves, 
Pours the sun’s crimsoned ray: 

When the stiffened leaves are rustling, 

And dropping from the trees, 

And the dark blue water ripples 
In the light morning breeze : 

And far aloft against the sky 
The mountain summits rear 
Their black rocks, gay with leafy plumes, 

In the sharp atmosphere. 

Then, by the island’s grassy bank, 

I fling me on the ground, 

And snuff the breeze, like a deer 
That scents the distant hound. 

’T is then the fire of health and youth 
Burns high in every breast, 

And the wild zeal to dare and do, 

And scorn of slothful rest. 

*T is then our thoughts are proudest; 

The dearest joy we know, 

Would be to hear the war-whoop ring, 

To grapple with the foe. 

The feelings of my earlier youth 
I may recall again, 

When I was a lonely wanderer 
In the wild land of Spain. 

And up the rough Sierra 
By the faint moon I rode, 

And the pale light, so softly bright, 

Eock, gulf, and torrent showed. 

I looked on her: it seemed to me 
That I low sounds could hear, 

As if the spirits of the rocks 
Were whispering in my ear. 

And strange vague thoughts came thronging, 
Thickly and dreamily; 
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Thoughts of loves and battles 
In ages long gone by. 

O’er rock and stone my steed tramped on; 

Wild chafed the haughty beast; 

He champed the bit, he shook the rein, 
And tossed his sable crest. 

Mine was the youthful recklessness, 

The high presumptuous soul, 

Soaring elate, defying fate, 

Disdaining self-control. 

Thus up the steep and rocky path, 
Careering carelessly, 

Fearing nought and heeding nought, 

Went my brave steed and I. 

And then a softening memory 
Pose up within my breast, 

Of that, of all things on the earth, 

I ’ve longest loved and best. 

It was of dear New-England, 

Her mountains and her woods, 

Her savage rocks, her headlong streams, 
Her pure and gentle floods. 

And now, from wandering returned, 

I’ve trod thy shore again, 

Land barren of the corn and wine, ” 
Fruitful of fearless men ! 

Blooming with bright-eyed laughing girls, 
The lovely flowers that spring 
Luxuriant from thy rocky soil, 

A matchless offering! 

And I have armed me in her cause 
In this her day of woe, 

Nor vainly fight to shield her right 
Against her hated foe. 

But how in such a scene as this, 

Can thoughts of slaughter rise ? 

The rich green hill, the waters still, 

The pure and amber skies: 
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THEODORE PARKER’S CRITICISM OF 
“PONTIAC” 


Boston, 22 Dec., 1851. 

Dear Sir, — I have lately read your work on c * Pon¬ 
tiac,” etc., witli much pleasure. I have gained a good 
deal of information from the hook which relates to a 
period and place where I had not studied the Indians 
much. On the whole, it seems to me the hook is highly 
creditable to you — to your industry and your good sense. 
But you will he likely to get mere praise enough, and 
asked me to speak discriminatingly of the work, so I will 
write down things which occurred to me in reading the 
hook, and in studying some parts of it. I will speak of 
the substance, the arrangement and the style; of the 
timber , the plan, and the finish of it. 

I. Of the substance , that is the sentiments and ideas . 
You evidently have a fondness for the Indian — not a 
romantic fondness, hut one that has been tempered by 
sight of the fact. Yet I do not think you do the Indian 
quite justice; you side rather too strongly with the white 
man and against the red. I think you bring out the 
vices of the Indian into more prominence than those of 
the European — which were yet less excusable. The 
treachery which you censure in the Indian was to him no 
more a violation of any sentiment or idea that he felt or 
knew than it was to a Briton to fight with powder and 
balls. This treachery is not specific of Indians; but 
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